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PREFACE 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The great work of Gibbon is indispensable to the student 
of history. The literature of Europe offers no substitute 
for “ The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” It has 
obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the 
vast period which it comprehends. However some subjects, 
which it embraces, may have undergone more complete in- 
vestigation ; on the general view of the whole subject, this 
history is the sole undisputed authority to which all defer, 
and from which few appeal to the original writers, or to 
more modern compilers. The inherent interest of the sub- 
ject, the inexhaustible labour employed upon it ; the immense 
condensation of matter; the luminous arrangement! the ge- 
neral accuracy; the style, which, however monotonous from 
its uniform stateliness, and sometimes wearisome from its 
elaborate art, is throughout vigorous, animated, often pic- 
turesque; always commands attention, always conveys its 
meaning with emphatic energy; describes with singular 
breadth and fidelity ; and generalizes with unrivalled felicity 
of expression; all these high qualifications have secured, 
and seem likely to secure its permanent place in historic li- 
terature. 

This vast design of Gibbon, the magnificent whole into 
which he has cast the decay and ruin of the ancient civiliza- 
tion, the formation and birth of the new' order of things, will 
of itself, independent of the laborious execution of his im- 
mense plan, render the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire an unapproachable subject to the future historian : * In 


* A considerable portion of this preface has already appeared before the 
public in the Quarterly Review. 
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the eloquent language of his recent French editor, M. Gui- 
zot : — 

“The gradual decline of the most extraordinary dominion 
which has ever invaded and oppressed the world; the fall of 
that immense empire, erected on the mins of so many king- 
doms, republics, and states both barbarous and civilized ; and 
forming in its turn, by its dismemberment, a multitude of 
states, republics, and kingdoms; the annihilation of the reli- 
gion of Greece and Rome ; the birth and the progress of the 
two new religions which have shared the most beautiful re- 
gions of the earth ; the decrepitude of the ancient world, the 
spectacle of its expiring glory and degenerate manners ; the 
infancy of the modem world, the picture of its first progress, 
of the new direction given to the mind and character of 
man — such a subject must necessarily fix the attention and 
excite the interest of men, who cannot behold with indiffer- 
ence those memorable epochs, during which, in the fine lan- 
guage of Corneille*— 

' Vn grand destin commence, un grand destin s’acheve.’ " 

This extent and harmony of design, is unquestionably that 
which distinguishes the work of Gibbon from all other great 
historical composilions. He has first bridged the abyss 
between ancient and modern times, and connected together 
the two worlds of history. The great advantage which the 
■classical historians possess over those of modern times is in 
unity of plan, of course greatly facilitated by the narrower 
sphere to which their researches were confined. Except 
Herodotns, the other great historians of Greece — w’e exclude 
the more modern compilers, like Diodorus Siculus — limited 
themselves to a single period, or at least to the contracted 
sphere of Grecian affairs. As’ far as the Barbarians tres- 
passed within the Grecian boundary, or were necessarily 
mingled up with Grecian politics, they were admitted into the 
pale of Grecian history ; but to Thucydides and to Xenophon, 
excepting in the Persian inroad of the latter, Greece was the 
world — a natural unity confined their narrative almost to 
chronological order, the episodes were of rare occurrence and 
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extremely brief. To the Roman historians the course was 
equally clear and defined. Rome was their centre of unity ; 
and the uniformity with which the circle of the Roman domi- 
nion spread around , the regularity with which their civil po- 
lity expanded, forced, as it were, upon the Roman historian 
that plan which Polybius announces as the subject of his his- 
tory, the means and the manner by which the whole world 
became subject to the Roman sway. How different the com- 
plicated politics of the European kingdoms ! Every national 
history, to be complete, must, in a certain sense, be the his- 
tory of Europe ; there is no knowing to how remote a quarter 
it may be necessary to trace our most domestic events ; from 
a country, how apparently disconnected, may originate the 
impulse which gives its direction to the whole course of 
affairs. 

In imitation of his classical models, Gibbon places Home as 
the cardinal point from which his inquiries diverge, and to 
which they bear constant reference : yet how immeasurable 
the space ovenr which those inquiries range! how complicated, 
how confused, how apparently inextricable the causes which 
tend to the decline of the Roman empire ! how countless the 
nations Which swarm forth, in mingling and indistinct hordes, 
constantly changing the geographical limits — incessantly- 
confounding the natural boundaries! At first sight, the 
whole period, the whole state of the world seems to offer no 
more secure footing to an historical adventurer than the chaos 
of Milton — to be in a state of irreclaimable disorder, best 
described in the language of the poet : — 

— — — — “ A dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

"Without dimension, where length, hreadtb, and height, 

And time, and place, are lost: where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand." 

Wc feel that the unity, the harmony of narrative, which 
shall comprehend this period of social disorganization, must 
be ascribed entirely to the skill and luminous disposition of 
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the historian. It is in this sublime Gothic architecture of 
his work, in which the boundless range, the infinite variety, 
the, at first sight, incongruous gorgeousness of the separate 
parts, nevertheless are all subordinate to one main and pre- 
dominant idea, that Gibbon is unrivalled. The manner in 
which he masses his materials, and arranges his facts in suc- 
cessive groups, not according to chronological order, but to 
their moral or political connexion ; the distinctness with which 
he marks his periods of gradually increasing decay ; the skill 
with which, though advancing on separate parallels of history, 
he shows the common tendency of the slower or more rapid 
religious or civil innovations: — however these principles of 
composition may demand more than ordinary attention on the 
part of the reader, they can alone impress upon the memory 
the real course and the relative importance of the events. 
Whoever would justly appreciate the superiority of Gibbon’s 
lucid arrangement, should attempt to make his way through 
the regular but wearisome annals of Tillemont, or even the 
less ponderous volumes of Le Beau. Both these writers ad- 
here almost entirely to chronological order ; the consequence 
is, that we are twenty times called upon to break off and re- 
sume the thread of six or eight wars in different parts of the 
empire — to suspend the operations of a military expedition 
for a court intrigue ; to hurry away from a siege to a council ; 
and the same page places us in the middle of a campaign 
against the barbarians, and in the depths of the Monophysite 
controversy. In Gibbon it is not always easy to bear in mind 
the exact dates, but the course of events is ever clear and 
distinct; like a skilful general, though his troops advance 
from the most remote and opposite quarters, they ore con- 
stantly bearing down and concentrating themselves on one 
point, that which is still occupied by the name and by the 
waning power of Rome. Whether he traces the progress of 
hostile religions — or leads from the shores of the Baltic, or 
the verge of the Chinese empire, the successive hosts of bar- 
barians — though one wave has hardly burst and discharged 
itself, before another swells up and approaches — all is made 
to flow in the same direction, and the impression which each 
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makes upon the tottering fabric of the Roman greatness, con- 
nects their distant movements, and measures the relative im- 
portance assigned to them in the panoramic history. The 
more peaceful and didactic episodes on the development of 
the Roman law, or even on the details of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, interpose themselves as resting-places or divisions be- 
tween the periods of barbaric invasion. In short, though 
distracted first by the two capitals, and afterwards by the 
formal partition of the empire, the extraordinary felicity of 
arrangement maintains an order and a regular progression. 

As our horizon expands to reveal to us the gathering tempests 
which are forming far beyond the boundaries of the civilized 
world — as we follow their successive approach to the trem- 
bling frontier — the compressed and receding line is still dis- 
tinctly visible ; though gradually dismembered, and its broken 
fragments assuming the form of regular states and kingdoms, 
the real relation of those kingdoms to the empire is maintained 
and defined ; and even when the Roman dominion has shrunk 
into little more than the province of Thrace — when the name 
of Rome is confined, in Italy, to the walls of the city — yet it 
is still the memory, the shade of the Roman greatness, which 
extends over the wide sphere into which the historian expands 
his later narrative; the whole blends into the unity, and is 
manifestly essential to the double catastrophe of his tragic 
drama. 

But the amplitude, the magnificence, or the harmony of 
design, are, though imposing, yet unworthy claims on our 
admiration, unless the details are filled up with correctness 
and accuracy. No writer has been more severely tried on 
this point than Gibbon. He has undergone the triple scru- 
tiny of theological zeal quickened by just resentment — of li- 
terary emulation — and of that mean and invidious vanity 
which delights in detecting errors in writers of established 
fame. On the result of the trial we may be permitted to 
summon competent witnesses before we deliver our own 
judgment. *■ , 

M. Guizot, in his preface, after stating that in France and 
Germany, as well as in England, in the most enlightened 
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countries of Europe, Gibbon is constantly cited as au au- 
thority, thu* proceeds: — • • • . 

“ I have had occasion, during my labours, to consult the 
writings of philosophers, who have treated on the Snances of 
the Roman empire ; of scholars who have investigated the 
chronology ; of theologians who have searched the depths of 
ecclesiastical history ; of writers on law who have studied with 
care the Roman jurisprudence; of Orientalists who have oc- 
cupied themselves with the Arabians and the Koran ; of mo- 
dern historians who have entered upon extensive researcltes 
touching the crusades and their influence; each of these 
writers has remarked and pointed out, in the History of the 
Decline and hall of the Roman Empire, some negligences, 
some false or imperfect views, some omissions, which it is 
impossible not to suppose voluntary; they have rectified some 
facts, combated with advantage some assertions ; but hi ge- 
neral they have taken the researches and the ideas of Gib- 
bon, as their point of departure, or as proofs of the re- 
searches, or of the new opinions which they have advanced.” 

M. Guizot goes on to state his own impressions on reading 
Gibbon s history, and no authority will have greater weight 
with those to whom the extent and accuracy of his historical 
researches are known : — 

“After a first rapid perusal, which allowed me to feel 
nothing but the interest of a narrative, always animated, 
and, notwithstanding its extent and the variety of objects 
which it makes to pass before the view, always perspicuous 
— I entered upon a minute examination of the details of 
which it was composed; and the opinion which I 'then formed 
was, I confess, singularly severe. I discovered, in certain 
chapters, errors which appeared to me sufficiently important 
and numerous to make me believe that they had been written 
with extreme negligence; in others, I was struck with a 
certain tinge of partiality and prejudice, which imparted to 
the exposition of the facts that want of truth and justice, 
which the English express by their happy term misrepresen- 
tation. Some imperfect ( tronquees ) quotations; some pas- 
sages, omitted unintentionally or designedly, have cast a 
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suspicion on the honesty {banne foi) of the author ; and his 
violation of the first law of history — increased to my eyes hy 
the prolonged attention with which I occupied myself with 
every phrase, every note, every reflexion — caused me to form 
upon the whole work a judgment far too rigorous. After 
having finished my labours, I allowed some time to elapse 
before I reviewed the whole. A second attentive and regular 
perusal of the entire work, of the notes of the author, and of 
those which 1 had thought it right to subjoin, showed me 
how much I had exaggerated the importance of the reproaches 
-which Gibbon really deserved; I was struck with the same 
errors, the same partiality on certain subjects ; but 1 had been 
far from doing adequate justice to the immensity of his re- 
searches, the variety of his knowledge, and above all, to that 
truly philosophical discrimination {justesse d,' esprit) which 
judges the past as it would judge the present; which does not 
permit itself to be blinded by the clouds which time gathers 
around the dead, and which prevent us from seeing that, under 
the toga, as under the modern dress, in the senate as in our 
councils, men were what they still are, and that events took 
place eighteen centuries ago, as they take place in our days. 

I then felt that his book, in spite of its faults, will always be a 
noble work — and that we may correct his errors and combat 
his prejudices, without ceasing to admit, that few men have 
combined, if we are not to say in so high a degree, at least 
in a manner so complete, and so well regulated* the necessary 
qualifications for a writer of history.’ ’ 

The present Editor has followed the track of Gibbon 
through many . parts of his work; he has read his authorities 
with constant reference to his pages, and must pronounce his 
deliberate judgment, in terms of the highest admiration of 
his general accuracy. Many of his seeming errors are almost 
inevitable from the close condensation of his matter. From 
the immense range of his history, it was sometimes necessary 
to compress into a single sentence* a whole vague and dif- 
fuse page of a Byzantine chronicler. Perhaps something of 
importance may have thus escaped, and his expressions may 
not quite contain the whole substance of the passage from 
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which they are taken. His limits, at times, compel him to 
sketch; where that is the case, it is not fair to expect the full 
details of the finished picture. At times he can only deal 
with important results ; and in his account of a war, it some- 
times requires great attention to discover that the events, 
which seem to be comprehended in a single campaign, occupy 
several years. But this admirable skill in selecting and 
giving prominence to the points which are of real weight and 
importance — this distribution of light and shade — though 
perhaps it may occasionally betray him into vague and im- 
perfect statements, is one of the highest excellencies of Gib- 
bon’s historic manner. It is the more striking, when we 
pass from the works of his chief authorities, where, after la- 
bouring through long, minute, and wearisome descriptions of 
the accessary and subordinate circumstances, a single un- 
marked and undistinguished sentence, which we may over- 
look from the inattention of fatigue, contains the great moral 
and political result. 

Gibbon’s method of arrangement, though on the whole 
most favourable to the clear comprehension of the events, 
leads likewise to apparent inaccuracy. That which we ex- 
pect to find in one part is reserved for another. The estimate 
which we are to form, depends on the accurate balance of 
statements in remote parts of the work; and we have some- 
times to correct and modify opinions, formed from one 
chapter, by those of another. Yet, on the other hand, it is 
astonishing how' rarely we detect contradiction ; the mind of 
the author has already harmonized the whole result to truth 
and probability ; the general impression is almost invariably 
the same. The quotations of Gibbon have likewise been 
called in question — I have in general been more inclined to 
admire their exactitude, than to complain of their indistinct- 
ness, or incompleteness. Where they are imperfect, it is 
commonly from the study of brevity, and rather from the 
desire of compressing the substance of his notes into pointed 
and emphatic sentences, than from dishonesty, or uncandid 
suppression of truth. 

These observations apply more particularly to the accuracy 
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and fidelity of the historian as to his facts; his inferences, of 
course, are more liable to exception. It is almost impossible 
to trace the line between unfairness and unfaithfulness ; be- 
tween intentional misrepresentation, and undesigned false 
colouring. The relative magnitude and importance of events 
must, in some respect, depend upon the mind before which 
they are presented ; the estimate of character, on the habits 
and feelings of the reader. Christians, like M. Guizot and 
ourselves, will see some things and some persons in a different 
light from the historian of the Decline and Fall. We may 
deplore the bias of his mind; we may, ourselves, be on our 
guard against the danger of being misled, and be anxious to 
warn less wary readers against the same perils; but we must 
not confound this secret and unconscious departure from 
truth, with the deliberate violation of that veracity which is 
the only title of an historian to our confidence. Gibbon, it 
may. be fearlessly asserted, is rarely chargeable even with the 
suppression of any material fact, which bears upon individual 
character; he may, with apparently invidious hostility, en- 
hance the errors and crimes, and disparage the virtues of 
certain persons ; yet in general he leaves us the materials for 
forming a fairer judgment; find if he is not exempt from his 
own prejudices, perhaps we might write passions, yet it must 
be candidly acknowledged, that his philosophical bigotry is not 
more unjust than the theological partialities of those eccle- 
siastical writers who were before in undisputed possession of 
this province of history. 

We are thus naturally led to that great misrepresentation 
which pervades his history — his false estimate of the nature 
and influence of Christianity. 

But on this subject some preliminary caution is necessary, 
lest that should be expected from a new edition, which it is 
impossible that it should completely accomplish. We must 
first be prepared with the only sound preservative against 
the false impression likely to be produced by the perusal of 
Gibbon; and we must see clearly the real cause' of that false 
impression. The former of these cautions will be briefly sug- 
gested in its proper place, but it may be as well to state it, 
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here, somewhat more at length. The art of Gibbon, or at 
least the unfair impression produced by his two memorable 
chapters, consists in his confounding together, in one indis- 
tinguishable mass, the origin and apostolic propagation of the 
new religion, with its later progress. No argument for the 
divine authority of Christianity has been urged with greater 
force, or traced with higher eloquence, than that deduced 
Irom its primary development, explicable on no other hypo- 
thesis than a heavenly origin, and from its rapid extension 
through great part of the Roman empire. But this argu- 
ment — one, when conlined within reasonable limits, of un- 
answerable force — becomes more feeble and disputable in 
proportion as it recedes from the birth-place, as it were, of 
the religion. The further Christianity advanced, the more 
causes purely human were enlisted in its favour; nor cau it 
be doubled that those developed with such artful exclusiveness 
by Gibbon did concur most essentially to its establishment. It 
is iu the Christian dispensation, as in the material world. In 
both, it is as the great first Cause, that the Deity is most un- 
deniably manifest. When once lauuched in regular motion 
upon the bosom of space, uud endowed with all their pro- 
perties and relations of weight and mutual attraction, the 
heavenly bodies appear to pursue their courses according to 
secondary laws, which account for all their sublime regu- 
larity; so Christianity proclaims its Divine Author chiefly in 
its first origin and development. When it had once re- 
ceived its impulse from above — when it had onco been 
infused into the minds of its first teachers — -when it bad 
gained full possession of the reason and affections of the fa- 
voured few — it might be — and to the Protestant, the rational 
Christian, it is impossible to define when it really rcas — left 
to make its way by its native force, under the ordiuary secret 
agencies of all-ruling Providence. The main question, the 
divine origin of the religion, was dexterously eluded, or spe- 
ciously conceded by Gibbon; his plan enabled him to com- 
mence his account, in most parts, below the apostolic times; 
and it was only by the strength of the dark colouring with 
which he brought out the failings and the follies of the sue- 
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ceeding ages , that a shadow of doubt and suspicion was thrown 
bock upon the primitive period of Christianity. 

“ The theologian,” says Gibbon, “ may indulge the 
pleasing task of describing religion as she descended from 
heaven, arrayed in her native purity ; a more melancholy 
duty is imposed upon the historian : — he must discover the 
inevitable mature of error and corruption, which she con- 
tracted in a long residence upon earth among a weak and 
degenerate raceof beiDgs. ” Divest Ibis passage of the latent 
sarcasm betrayed by the subsequent tone of the whole dis- 
quisition, and it might commence a Christian history written 
in the most Christian spirit of candour. Bet as the histo- 
rian, by seeming to respect, yet by dexterously confounding 
the limits of the sacred land, contrived to insinuate that it 
was an Utopia which had no existence but in the imagination 
of the theologian->-as be suggested, rather than affirmed that 
the days of Christian purity were a kind of poetic golden age; 
—so the theologian, by venturing too far into the domain 
of the historian, has been perpetually obliged to contest points 
on which hehad little chance of victory,' — to deny facts esta- 
blished on Unshaken evidence— and thencejtoretire,. if not 
with the shame of defeat, yet with but doubtful and imperfect 
success. 

Paley, with his intuitive sagacity, saw through the diffi- 
culty of answering Gibbon by the ordinary arts of contro- 
versy ; his emphatic sentence, “ who can refute a sneer?” 
contains as much truth as point. But full and pregnant as 
this phrase is, it is not quite the whole truth; it is the tone 
in which the progress of Christianity is traced, in comparison 
with the rest of the splendid and prodigally ornamented 
work, which is the radical defect in the “ Decline and Fall.” 
Christianity alone receives no embellishment from the magic 
of Gibbon’s language ; his imagination is dead to its moral 
dignity ; it is kept down by a general tone of jealous dispa- 
ragement, or neutralized by a painfully elaborate exposition 
of its darker and degenerate periods. There are occasions, 
indeed, when its pure and exalted humanity, when its ma- 
nifestly beneficial influence, can compel even him, as it were, 
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to fairness, and kindle his unguarded eloquence to its usual 
fervour; but in general he soon relapses into a frigid apathy: 
affects an ostentatiously severe impartiality; notes all the 
faults of Christians in every age with bitter and almost ma- 
lignant sarcasm ; reluctantly, and with exception and reserva- 
tion, admits their claim to admiration. This inextricable bias 
appears even to influence his manner of composition. While 
all the other assailants of the Roman empire, whether warlike 
or religious, the Goth, the Hun, the Arab, the Tartar, Alaric 
and Attila, Mahomet, and Zengis, and Tamerlane, are each 
introduced upon the scene almost with dramatic animation — 
their progress related in a full, complete, and unbroken nar- 
rative — the triumph of Christianity alone takes the form of a 
cold and critical disquisition. The snccesses of barbarous 
energy and brute force call forth all the consummate skill of 
composition; — while the moral triumphs of Christian bene- 
volence — the tranquil heroism of endurance, the blameless 
purity, the contempt of guilty fame and of honours destruc- • 
tive to the human race, which, had they assumed the proud 
name of philosophy, would have been blazoned in his brightest 
words, because tnfey ow n religion as their principle, sink into 
narrow asceticism. The glories of Christianity, in short, 
touch on no chord in the heart of the writer ; his imagination 
remains unkindled; hi3 words, though they maintain their 
stately and measured march, have become cool, argumenta- 
tive, and inanimate. Who would obscure one hue of that 
gorgeous colouring in which Gibbon has invested the dying 
forms of Paganism; or darken one paragraph in his splendid 
view of the rise and progress of Mahometanism? but who 
would not have w r ished that the same equal justice had been - 
done to Christianity; that its real character and deeply pene- 
trating influence had been traced with the same philosophical 
sagacity, and represented with more sober, as would become 
its quiet course, and perhaps less picturesque, but still with 
lively and attractive descriptiveness. He might have thrown 
aside with the same scorn the mass of ecclesiastical fiction 
which envelopes the early history of the church, stripped off 
the legendary romance, and brought out the facts in their 
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primitive nakedness and simplicity — if he had but allowed 
those facts the benefit of the glowing eloquence which he 
denied to them alone. He might have annihilated the whole 
fabric of post-apostolic miracles, if he had left uninjured by 
sarcastic insinuation those of the New Testament; he might 
Jiave cashiered, with Dodwell, the whole host of martyrs, 
which owe their existence to the prodigal invention of later 
days, had he but bestowed fair room, and dwelt with his 
ordinary energy, on the sufferings of the genuine witnesses to 
the truth of Christianity, the Polycarps or the martyrs of 
Vienne. 

And indeed, if, after all, the view of the early progress of 
Christianity be melancholy and humiliating, we must beware 
lest we charge the whole of this on the infidelity of the his- 
torian. It is idle, it is disingenuous, to deny or to dissemble 
the early depravations of Christianity, its gradual but rapid 
departure from its primitive simplicity and purity, still more, 
from its spirit of universal love. It may be no unsalutary 
lesson to the Christian world, that this silent, this unavoidable 
perhaps, yet fatal change shall have been drawn by an im- 
partial, or even an hostile hand. The Christianity of every 
age may take warning, lest by its own narrow views, its want 
of wisdom, and its want of charity, it give the same advan- 
tage to the future unfriendly historian, and disparage the 
cause of true religion. 

The design of the present edition is partly corrective, 
partly supplementary: corrective, by notes, which point out 
(it is hoped, iu a perfectly candid and dispassionate spirit, 
with no desire but to establish the truth,) such inaccuracies 
or misstatements as may have been detected, particularly 
w ith regard to Christianity ; and which thus, with the previous 
caution, may counteract to a considerable extent the unfair 
and unfavourable impression created against rational religion : 
supplementary, by adding such additional information as the 
editor’s reading may have been able to furnish, from original 
documents or books, not accessible at the time when Gibbon 
wrote. 

The work originated in the editor’s habit of noting on the 
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margin of his copy of Gibbon references to such authors as 
had discovered errors, or thrown new light on the subjects 
treated by Gibbon. These had grown to some extent, and 
seemed to him likely to be of use to others. The annota- 
tions of M. Gtrizot appeared to him worthy of being better 
known to the English public than they were likely to be, as 
appended to the French translation. 

The chief works from which the editor has derived his ma- 
terials, are, I. — The French translation, with notes by M. Gni- 
zot; 2nd edition, Paris 1828. The editor has translated 
almost all the notes of M. Guizot. Where he has not al- 
together agreed with him, bis respect for the learning and . 
judgment of that .writer, has, in general, indnoed him to 
retain the statement from which he has ventured to differ, 
with the grounds on which he has formed his own opinion . 
In the notes on Christianity, he has retained all those of 
M. Gnizot, with his own, from the conviction, that on such a 
subject, to many, the authority of a French statesman, a Pro- 
testant, and a rational and sincere Christian, would appear 
more independent nnd unbiassed, and therefore be more com- 
manding, than that of an English clergyman. The editor 
has not scrupled to transfer the notes of M. Guizot to the 
present work. The well-known zeal for knowledge, displayed 
in all the writings of that distinguished historian, has led to 
the natural inference, that he would not be displeased at 
the attempt to make them of use to the English readers 
of Gibbon. The notes of M. Guizot are signed with the 
letter G. 

II. — The German translation, with the notes of Wenck. 
Unfortunately this learned translator died after having com- 
pleted only the first volume : the rest of the work was exe- 
cuted by a very inferior hand. The notes of Wenck are 
extremely valuable; many of them have been adopted by 
M. Guizot; they are distinguished by the letter W.* 

• The editor regrets that be has not been able to find the Italian trans- 
lation, mentioned by Gibbon himself with some respect. It is not in our 
great libraries, the Museum or the Bodleian; and he has never found any 
bookseller in London who has seen it. 
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III-— The new edition of Le Beau’s " Histoire du Bas 

Empire, with notes by M. St. Martin, and M. Brosset.” 

That distinguished Armenian scholar, M. St. Martin (now, 
unhappily, deceased,) had added much information from 
oriental writers, particularly from those of Armenia, as well 
as from more general sources. Many of his observations 
have been found as applicable to the work of Gibbon as to 
that of Le Beau. 

IV. — The editor has consulted the various answers made 
to Gibbon on the first appearance of his work; he must 
confess, with little profit. They were in general hastily com- 
piled by inferior and now forgotten writers, with the exception 
of Bishop Watson, whose able apology is rather a general 
argument, than an examination of misstatements. The name 
of Milner stands higher with a certain class of readers, but 
will not carry much weight with the Severe investigator of 
history. 

V. — Some few classical works and fragments have come 
to light, since the appearance of Gibbon’s History, and have 
been noticed in their respective places; and much use has 
been made, in the later volumes particularly, of the increase 
to our stores of oriental literature. The editor cannot, in- 
deed, pretend to have followed his author, in these gleanings, 
over the whole vast field of his inquiries ; ho may have over- 
looked or may not have been able to command some works, 
which might have thrown still further light on these subjects; 
but he trusts that what he has adduced will be of use to the 
student of historic truth . 

The editor would further observe, that with regard to 
some other objectionable passages, which do not involve mis- 
statement or inaccuracy, he has intentionally abstained from 
directing particular attention towards them by any special 
protest. 

The editor’s notes are marked M. 

A considerable part of the quotations (some of which in the 
later editions had fallen into great confusion) have been ve- 
rified, and have been corrected by the latest and best editions 
of the authors. 
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It is not my intention to detain the reader by expatiating 
on the variety, or the importance of the subject, winch I have 
undertaken to treat; since the merit of the choice would serve 
to render the weakness of the execution still more apparent, 
and still less excusable. But as I have presumed to lay be- 
fore the Public a first volume only (1) of the History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, it will perhaps be 
expected that I should explain, in a few words, the nature 
and limits of my general plan. 

The memorable series of revolutions, which in the course 
of about thirteen centuries, gradually undermined, and at 
length destroyed, the solid fabric of human greatness, may, 
with some propriety, be divided into the three following 
periods : 

I. The first of these periods may be traced from the age 
of Trajan and the Antonines, when the Roman monarchy, 
having attained its full strength and maturity, began to verge 
towards its decline ; and will extend to the subversion of the 
Western Empire, by the barbarians of Germany and Scythia, 
the rude ancestors of the most polished nations of modern Eu- 
rope. This extraordinary revolution, which subjected Rome 
to the power of a Gothic conqueror, was completed about the 
beginning of the sixth century . 

(1) The first volume of the quarto, which is now contained in the two first 

volumes of the octavo edition. 


i. 
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II. The second period of the Decline and Fall of Rome, 
may be supposed to commence with the reign of Justinian, 
who by his laws, as well as by his victories, restored a transient 
splendour to the Eastern Empire. It will comprehend the 
invasion of Italy by the Lombards; the conquest of the Asiatic 
and African provinces by the Arabs, who embraced the reli- 
gion of Mahomet ; the revolt of the Roman people against the 
feeble princes of Constantinople ; and the elevation of Charle- 
magne, who, in the year eight hundred, established the second, 
or German Empire of the West. 

III. The last and longest of these periods includes about 
six centuries and a half; from the revival of the Western Em- 
pire, till the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, and the 
extinction of a degenerate race of princes, who continued to 
assume the titles of *C«sar and Augustus, after their domi- 
nions were contracted to the limits of a single city ; in which 
the language, as well as manners, of the ancient Romans, had 
been long since forgotten. The writer who should undertake 
to relate the events of this period, would find himself obliged 
to enter into the general history of the Crusades, as far as they 
contributed to the ruin of the Greek Empire ; and he would 
scarcely be aide to restrain his curiosity from making some in- 
quiry into the state of the city of Rome, during the darkness 
and confusion of the middle ages. 

As I have ventured, perhaps too hastily, to commit to the 
press, a work, which, in every sense of the word, deserves the 
epithet of imperfect, I consider myself as contracting an en- 
gagement to finish, most probably in a second volume (2), the 
first of these memorable periods ; and to deliver to the Public, 
the complete History 7 of the Decline and Fall of Rome, from 
the age of the Autonines, to the subversion of the (W estern 


(2) The Author, as it frequently happens, took an inadequate measure 
of liis growing work. The remainder of the first period has filled two vo- 
lumes in quarto, being the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of the 
octavo edition. 
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Empire. With regard to the subsequent periods, though I 
may entertain some hopes, 1 dare not presume to give any 
assurances. The execution of the extensive plan which I have 
described, would connect the ancient and modern history of the 
world : but it would require many years of health, of leisure, 
and of perseverance. 

Bkntinck-Street, 

February 1 . 1776. 


P. S. The entire History, which is now published, of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire in the West, abun- 
dantly discharges my engagements with the Public. Perhaps 
their favourable opinion may encourage me to prosecute a 
work, which/ however laborious it may seem, is the most 
agreeable occupation of my leisure hours. 

Bektisck-Stuket, 

March 1. 1781. 


An Author easily persuades himself that the public opinion 
is still favourable to his labours; and I have now embraced the 
serious resolution of proceeding to the last period of my ori- 
ginal design, and of the Roman Empire, the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, in the year one thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty-three. The most patient Reader, who computes 
that three ponderous (3) volumes have been already employed 
on the events of four centuries, may, perhaps, be alarmed at 
the long prospect of nine hundred years. But it is not my in- 
tention to expatiate with the same minuteness on the whole 
series of the Byzantine history. At our entrance into this 
period, the reign of Justinian, and the conquests of the Maho- 
metans, will deserve and detain our attention, and the last age 


(3) The first six volumes of ihe octavo edition. 
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of Constantinople (the Crusades and the Turks) is connected 
with the revolutions of Modern Europe. From the seventh 
to the eleventh century, the obscure interval will be supplied 
by a concise narrative of such facts, as may still appear either 
interesting or important. 

Bentixck-Street, 

April 20. 1782. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE FIRST OCTAVO EDITION. 


Tiie History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
is now delivered to the Public in a more convenient form. 
Some alteration and improvements had presented themselves 
to my mind, but I was unwilling to injure or offend the pur- 
chasers of the preceding editions. The accuracy of the Cor- 
rector of the Press has been already tried and approved; and, 
perhaps, I may stand excused, if, amidst the avocations of a 
busy winter, I have preferred the pleasures of composition 
and study, to the minute diligence of revising a former pub- 
lication. 

• 

Behtinck-Street, 

April 20. 1783. 






PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 


Diligence and accuracy are the only merits which an histo- 
rical writer may ascribe to himself ; if any merit indeed can 
be assumed from the performance of an indispensable duty. 
I may therefore be allowed to say that I have carefully exa- 
mined all the original materials that could illustrate the subject 
which I had undertaken to treat. Should I ever complete the 
extensive design which has been sketched out in the Preface, 
I might perhaps conclude it with a critical account of the au- 
thors consulted during the progress of the whole work ; and 
however such an attempt might incur the censure of ostenta- 
tion, 1 am persuaded that it would be susceptible of entertain- 
ment, as well as information. 

At present I shall content myself with a single observation. 
The biographers, who, under the reigns of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine, composed, or rather compiled, the lives of the Em- 
perors, from Hadrian to the sons of Carus, are usually men- 
tioned under the names of Allius Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, 
./Elius Lampridius, Vulcatius Gallicanus, Trebellius Pollio, 
and Flavius Vqpiscus. But there is so much perplexity in the 
titles of the MSS.; and so many disputes have arisen among 
the critics (see Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin. 1. iii. c. 6.) con- 
cerning their number, their names, and their respective pro- 
perty; that for the most part I have quoted them without 
distinction, under the general and well-known title of the 
Augustan History. 
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OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 

4 

Introduction. — The Extent and Military Force of the Empire in the Age of the 
• Antonines. 


In the second century of the Christian jEra, the empire of Rome *. i> 
comprehended the fairest part of the earth, and the most civilized 98-180 
portion of mankind. The frontiers of that extensive monarchy 
were guarded by ancient renown and disciplined valour. The 
gentle, but powerful, influence of laws and manners, had gradually 
cemented the union of the provinces. Their peaceful inhabitants 
enjoyed and abused the advantages of wealth and luxury. The 
image of a free constitution was preserved with decent reverence : 
the Roman senate appeared to possess the sovereign authority, and 
devolved on the emperors all the executive powers of government. 

During a happy period of more than fourscore years, the public 
administration was conducted by the virtue and abilities of Ncrva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Antonines. It is the design of this, 
and of the two succeeding chaptess, to describe the prosperous con- 
dition of their empire ; and afterwards, from the death of Marcus 
Antoninus, to deduce the most important circumstances of its decline 
and fall ; a revolution which will ever be remembered, and is still felt 
by the nations of the earth. 

I, 1 . 
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[Chap. i. 

a. d. The principal conquests of the Romans were achieved under the 
■odmuoa rc P u * , *' c * the emperors, for the most part, were satisfied with 
or Augustus, preserving those dominions which had been acquired by the policy 
of the senate, the active emulation of the consuls, end the martial 
enthusiasm of the people. The seven first centuries were filled 
with a rapid succession of triumphs; but it was reserved for Augus- 
tus to relinquish the ambitious design of subduing the whole earthy 
and to introduce a spirit of moderation into the public councils. 
Inclined to peace by his temper and situation, it was easy for him 
to discover, that Rome, in her present exalted situation, had much 
less to hope than to fear from the chance of arms ; and that, in the 
prosecution of remote wars, the undertaking became every day more 
difficult, the event more doubtful, and the possession more preca- 
rious and less beneficial. The experience of Augustus added weight 
to these salutary reflections, and effectually convinced him, that, by 
the prudent vigour of his counsels, it would be easy to^secure every 
concession, which the safety or the dignity of Rome might require 
from the most formidable barbarians. Instead of exposing his per- 
son and his legions to the arrows of the Parthians, he obtained, by 
an honourable treaty, the restitution of the standards and prisoners 
which had been taken in the defeat of Crassus (1). 

His generals, in the early part of his reign, attempted the redac- 
tion of /Ethiopia and Arabia Felix. They marched near a thousand 
miles to the south of the tropic; but the heat of the climate soon . 
repelled the invaders, and protected the unwarlike natives of those 
sequestered regions (2) . The northern countries of Europe scarcely 


(1) Dion Cassius [I. liv. p. 736.), with the annotations of Reimar, who has collected all that Roman 

vanity has left upon the subject. The marble of Aucvra, on which Augustus recorded his own ex- 
ploits, asserts that hr the Parthians to restore the ensigns of Crassus. 

(2) Strabo (I. xvi. p. 760.), Pliny the elder (Hist. Natur. I. vi. c. 32. 35. [28,29.), and D*ou Qusaiua 
(I. liii. p. 723. and 1. liv. p. 734.), have left us very curious details concerning these wars. The Ro- 
mans made themselves masters of Mamba, or Month, a city of Arabia Felix, well known to tbc 
Orientals (see'Abulfeda and the Nubian geography, p. 52-). * They were armed within three days’ t 
journey of the Spiec country, the rich object of their invasion. 


* It is this city of Merab, that the Arabs say was 
the residence of Belkis, queen of Saha, who de- 
sired to see Solomon. A dam, by which the 
waters collected in its neighbourhood were kept 
back, having been swept away, the sudden inun- 
dation destroyed this city, of which, nevertheless, 
vestiges remain. It 1 ►ordered on a country called 
Adramont, where a particular aromatic plant 
grows ; it is for this reason that we rend, in the 
history of the Roman expedition, that they were 
arrived within three days’ journey of the Spice 
country. — G. Compare VW/oBow. Gr«gr. Bug. 
trans. \ol. ii. p. 215. The period of this flood 
has ben* copiously discussed by Retake (Prvgnm. 
dr ivtuilii l.yvrhn fr.ibum, ruptura cnUintcitr 
Membrusi.f). Add. Johat&fU, TJist. Yew once, 
p. 282. Bonn, 1828; and sec Gibbon, note 16. to 
Chap. 1. — M. 


+ Two, according to Strabo. The detailed ac- 
count of Strabo makes the Invaders fail before 
Hhnuaha; : this cannot be the same place as 
Mariaba. L'kert observes, that jElius Callus 
would not have failed for want of water before 
Mariaba. (See M. Guiiot’s note above.) “Either, 
therefore, they were different places, or Strabo 
is mistaken” ( ITkert, Geographic d-r Grieekem 
urul P6n*rr, vol. i. p. 181.]. Strabo, indeed, 
mentions Mariaba distinct from Marsuatxc. Gib- 
bon has followed Pliny, in reckoning Mariaba 
among the conquests of Callus. There can be 
little doubt that he is wrong, as Callus did not 
approach the capital of Salnea. Compare the 
note of the Oxford editor of Strabo. — M. 
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deserved the expense and labour of conquest. The forests and mo- *, u 
rasses of Germany were filled with a hardy race of barbarians, who 9,-,w - 
despised life when it was separated from freedom ; and though, on 
the first attack, they seemed to yield’ to the weight of the Roman 
pow er, they soon, by a signal act of despair, regained their indepen- 
dence, and reminded Augustus of the vicissitude of fortune (3) . On 
tho death of that emperor, his testament was publicly read in the 
senate. lie bequeathed, as a valuable legacy to his successors, the 
advice of confining the empire within those limits which nature 
seemed to have placed as its permanent bulwarks and boundaries : 
on the west Ute Atlantic Ocean; the Rhine and Danube on the 
north; the Euphrates on the cast; and towards the south, the sandy 
deserts of Arabia and Africa (4). 

Happily for the repose of mankind, the moderate system recom- imiiau«n>, 
mended by the w isdom of Augustus, w as adopted by the Tears and — 
vices of his immediate successors. Engaged in the pursuit of plea- 
sure, or in the exercise of tyranny, tho first Caesars seldom shewed 
themselves to the armies, or to the provinces; nor were they dis- 
posed to suffer that those triumphs which their indolence neglected, 
should be usurped by the conduct and valour of their lieutenants. 

The military fame of a subject w r as considered as an insolent inva- 
sion of the Imperial prerogative; and it became the duty, as well as 
interest, of every Roman general, to guard the frontiers intrusted 
to his care, w ithout aspiring to conquests which might have proved 
no less filial to himself than to the vanquished barbarians (5). 

The only accession which the Roman empire received, during Conquest 
the first century of the Christian /Era, was the province of Britain' “ n ™ 
In this single instance, the successors ^of Caesar and Augustus were e, t ce P‘ on 
persuaded to follow the example of the former, rather than the 
precept of the latter. The proximity of its situation to the coast 
of Gaul seemed to invite their arms; thu .pleasing, though doubtful 
intelligence of a pearl fishery, attracted their avarice (6); and as 
Britain was viewed in the light of a distinct and insulated world, 
the conquest scarcely formed any exception to the general system 
of continental measures. After a w r ar of about forty years, under- 
taken by tbe most stupid (7), maintained by the most dissolute, and 

(3) By tho slaughter of Varus and his three legions. See the first book of the Annals of Tacitus. 

Suelon. In August, c. 23. nod Velleius Paterculus, I. tl. c. 117, dec. Augustus did not receive ihc 
melancholy news with all the temper and firmness that might have been expected from his character. 

(4) Tacit. Annul. I. »i. Dion Cassius, 1. Ivi. p. 833. and the speech of Augustus himself, in Julian's 
w"* “ r “cives great light from the learned notes of his French translator, M. Spanbcim. 

* W r 'Crmn ulcus, Suetonius Pauli mis, and Agricola wore checked and recalled in Ute course of their 
victories. Corbulo was put to death. If ililary merit, as it is admirably expressed by Tacitus, was, 
in the strictest sense of the word, ‘mpmtoha virtu*. 

t (6) Cajsar himself conceal* that ignoble motive ; but it is mentioned by Soctouius, c. 47. The Bri- 
tish pearls proved, however, of little value, on account of their dark and livid colour. Tacitus 
observes, with reason (in Agricola, c. 12.), lhaL it was an inherent defect. “Ego faciUus credidcrim, 
naturam margnritis deesse quam nobis avarinam." 

(7) Claudius, Nero, and Domilian. A hope is expressed by Pompouiu* Mela, 1. iii. c. 6. (he wrote 
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terminated by the most, timid, of all thasemperors, tho far greater 
part of the island submitted to the Roman yoke (8). The various 
tribes of Rritons possessed valour without conduct, and the love of 
freedom without the spirit of union. They took up arms with 
savage fierceness; they laid them down, or turned them against 
each other, w ith wild' inconstancy ; and while they fought singly, 
they were successively subdued. Neither the fortitude of Caracta- 
cus, nor the despair of Boadicea, nor the fanaticism of the Druids, 
could avert the slavery of their country, or resist the steady pro- 
gress of the Imperial generals, who maintained the national glory, 
when the throne was disgraced by the w eakest, or the most vicious 
of mankind. At the very time when Domitian, confined to his 
palace, felt the terrors which he inspired, his legions, undef the 
command of the virtuous Agricola, defeated the collected force of 
the Caledonians at the foot of the-Crampian hills; and his fleets, 
venturing to explore an unknow n and dangerous navigation, dis- 
played the Roman arms round every part of the island. The con- 
quest of Britain was considered as already achieved; and it was 
the design of Agricola to complete and ensure his success, by the 
easy reduction of Ireland, for which, in his opinion, one legion and 
a few auxiliaries were sufficient (9). The western -isle might be 
improved into a valuable possession, and the Britons would wear 
their chains with the less reluctance, if the prospect and example of 
freedom were on every Side removed from before their eyes. 

But the superior merit of Agricola soon occasioned his removal 
from tho government of Britain ; and for ever disappointed this ra- 
tional, though extensive, scheme of conquest, , Before his departure, 
the prudent general had provided for security as well as for domi- 
nion. He had observed, that the island is almost divided into two 
unequal parts by the opposite gulfs, or, as they are now' called, the 
Friths of Scotland. Across the narrow interval of about forty 
miles, he had drawn a line of military stations, which was after- 
wards fortified in the reign of Antoninus Pius, by a turf rampart, 
erected on foundations of stone (10). This w r all of Antoninus, at 

under Claudius), (hat, by the success of the Roman arms, tho island ami its savage inhabitants would 
soon he heller known. It is amusing enough to peruse such passages in tho midst of Loudon. 

(8) See the admirable abridgment given l»y Tacitus, in tho lile of Aggcola, and copiously, though 
perhaps not completely, illustrated hv our own antiquarians, Camdcifrod Horsley. 

(9) The Irish w ritcre, jealous of their national honour, ore extremely provoked, on this occasion, 
both with Tacitns and with Agricob. 

(to) See Horsley's Britannia Romana, 1. f. c. 10. * 


* Agricoin fortified the line from Dumbarton 
to Edinburgh, consequently within Scotland. The 
emperor Hadrian, during hit residence in Britain, 
about tho year 121, caused a rampart of earth to 
1 hJ* raised between Newcastle and Carlisle. An- 
toninus I'iits having gained new victories over 
the Caledonians, by the ability of his general, 
Lolliu* Urbinas caused a new rampart of earth 
in l*o constructed between Edinburgh and Dum- 


barton. Lastly, Scptimius Severn* caused a wall 
of stono to he built parallel to the rampart of 
Hadrian, and on the same locality. See John 
Warborton’s Vallum Romantim, or the History and 
Antiquities of the Roman Wall. London, 1 754, 
4to. — W. See likewise a good note on tho Ro- 
man Wall in Lingard’s History of England, sol. I. 
p. 40. 4to edit. — M. 
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* * 
a srpall distance beyond the modern cities, of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, was fixed as the limit of the Roman province. The native 
Caledonians preserved, in the northern extremity of the island, their 
wild independence, for which they were not less indebted to their 
poverty than to their valour. Their incursions were frequently 
repelled and chastised ; but their country was never subdued (11). 

The masters of the fairest and most wealthy climates of the globe 
turnecl with contempt from gloomy hills, assailed by the winter 
tempest, from lakes concealed in a blue mist, and from cold and 
lonely heaths, over which the deer of the forest were chased by a 
troop of naked barbarians (12). 

Such was the state of the Roman frontiers, and such the maxims congest of 
of Imperial policy, from the death of Augustus to the accession of 
Trajan. That virtuous and active prince had received the education 
of a soldier, and possessed the talents of a general (13). The 
peaceful system of life predecessors was interrupted by scenes of 
war and conquest; and the legions, after a long interval, beheld a 
military emperor at their head. The first exploits of Trajan were 
against the Dacians, the most warlike of men, who dwelt beyond 
the Danube, and who, during the reign of Domitian, had insulted, 
with impunity, the Majesty of Rome (14) . To the strength and 
fierceness of barbarians, they added a contempt for life, which was 
derived from a warm persuasion of the immortality and transmigra- 
tion of the soul (1 5) . Decebalus, the Dacian king, approved himself 
a rival not unworthy of Trajan ; nor did lie despair of his own and 
the public fortune, till, by the confession of his enemies, he had 
, exhausted every resource both of valour and policy (16). This 
memorable war, with a very short suspension of hostilities, lasted 
five years; and as the emperor could exert, without controul, the 
whole force or the state, it was terminated by an absolute submis- 
sion of the barbarians (17). The new province of Dacia, which 
formed a second exception to the precept of Augustus, was about 
thirteen hundred miles in circumference. Its natural boundaries 
were the Niester, the Teyss or Tibiscus, the Lower Danube, and 
the Euxinc Sea. The vestiges of a military road may still be traced 
from the banks of the Danube to the neighbourhood of llender, a 


y 


(11) The poet Buchanan celebrates with elegance ant) spirit (see his Syl\30, v.), the unvlolaled in- 
dependence of his native country. But, if the single testimony of Richard of Cirencester was suffi- 
cient to create a Roman province of Yopasiana to the north of the wall, that independence would 
Ik* reduced within very narrow limits. 

(12) See Appian (in Procem.) and the uuifnrm imagery of 0 Asian's Poems, which, according to 
every hypothesis, were com|>o*ed by a native Cahnlonian. 

(13) See Pliny's Pauegvric, which seems founded on facts. 

(14) Dion Cassias, 1. lrvii. 

(15) Herodotus, 1. tv. c. 94. Julian in the Caesars, with Spanbcim's observations. 

(16) Plin. Episl. viii. 9. 

(17) Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii. p. 1123. 1131. Julian iu C^saribus. Eulropiu*, viii. 2. 6. Aurelius 
Victor in Epitome. 
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place famous in modern history, and the actual frmftict of the 
Turkish and Russian empires (18). • 

Trajan was ambitious of fame; a® as Hong as mankind, shall 
continue to bestow more liberal jtpplartse on their destroyers tfian 
on their benefactors, the thirst of military glory >vill ever be, the 
vice of the most exalted characters. The praises of Alexander, 
transmitted by a succession of poets and historians, had kindled a 
dangerous emulation in the mind of Trajan. Like him, the Roman 
emperor undertook an expedition against the nations or the EastS 
but he lamented with a sigh, that his advanced age sptfrreiyleft him 
any hopes of equalling the renown of the sort m (19). Yet 
the success of Trajan, however transient, was rapid and specious. 
The degenerate Parthians, broken by intestine discard, fled before 
his arms. Ho descended the river Tigris in triumph, from the 
mountains of Armenia to flic Persian gulph. He enjoyed the honour 
bf being the first, as he was the last of the Roman genAals,' who 
ever navigated that remote sea. His fleets ravaged the coasts Of 
Arabia; and Trajan vainly flattered himself that he WAS approaching 
towards the confines of India (20) . Every day the astonished senate 
received the intelligence of new names and new nations, that 
acknowledged hissway. They were informed that thekinfgs 6f Bos- 
phorus, Cholchos, Iberia, Albania, Osrhoene, and even the Parthian 
monarch himself, had accepted their diadems from the hands of 
the emperor; that the independent tribes of the Median and Car»- 
duchian hills had implored liis protection ; and that the rieh coun^ 
tries of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, were reduced into 
the state of provinces (21). But the death of Trajan soon clouded 
the splendid prospect ; and it was justly to be dreaded, that so many 
distant nations would throw otT the unaccustomed yoke, when 
they were no longer restrained by the powerful hand which had 
imposed it. 

It was an ancient tradition, that when the Capitol was founded 
by one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus (who presided over 
boundaries, and was represented according to the fashion of that 
age by a large stone) alone, among all the inferior deities, refused 
to yield his place to Jupiter himself. A favourable inference was 
drawn from his obstinacy, which was interpreted by the augurs as 
a sure presage that the boundaries of the Roman power would never 
recede (22). During many ages, the prediction, as it is usual, 
contributed to its own accomplishment. But though Terminus had 

(18) Sec a Memoir of II. d’AnviHc, on the Province of Dacia, in the Academic dos Inscriptions, 
tom. xxviii. p. 444 — 468. 

(19) Trajan’s sentiments are represented in a Very just and lively mannerin theOsars of Julian. 

(20) Eutropius and Sextus Rufus have endeavoured to perpetuate the illusion. See a very sen- 
sible dissertation of Wf. Freret in the Academic dos Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 55. 

(21) Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii.; and the Abbrcviators. 

(23) Ovid. -Fast. |. ii. vcr. 667. Sec Livy, aud Diony sius of Halicarnassus, under lie retail of 
Tanjuin, 
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resisted the Majesty of Jupiter, he submitted lo the authority of the a. d. 
emperor Hadrian (23) . The resignation of all the eastern conquests 98-1 w - 
of Trajan was the first measure of his reign. He restored to the 
Partisans the election of an independent sovereign ; withdrew the 
Roman garrisons from the provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and 
Assyria; and, in compliance with the precept of Augustus, once 
more established the Euphrates as the frontier of the empire (2i) . 
"Censure, which arraigns the public actions and the private motives 
of princes, has ascribed to envy, a conduct, which might be attri- 
buted to the prudence and moderation of Hadrian. The various 
character of that emperor, capable, by turns, of the meanest and 
the most generous sentiments, may afford some colour to the sus- 
picion. It was, however, scarcely in his power to place the supe- 
riority of his predecessor in a more conspicuous light, than by thus 
confessing himself unequal to the task of defending tho conquests 
of Trajan. 

The martial and ambitious spirit of Trajan formed a very sin- contrast of 
gular contrast wiUi the moderation of his successor. The restless 
activity of Hadrian was not less remarkable, when compared with " inM piM - 
the gentle repose of Antoninus Pius. The life of the former was 
almost a perpetual journey ; and as he possessed the various talqnts 
of the soldier, the statesman, and the scholar, he gratified his 
curiosity in the discharge of his duty. Careless of the difference of 
seasons and of climates, he marched on foot, and bare-headed, over 
the snow's of Caledonia, and the sultry plains of the Upper Egypt; 
nor was there a province of the empire which, in the course of his 
reign, was not honoured with the presence of the monarch (25). 

But the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius was spent in the bosom of 
Italy; and, during the twenty-three years that ho directed the 
public administration, the longest journeys of that amiable prince 
extended no farther than from his palace in Rome, to the retire- 
ment of his Lanuvian villa (26). 

Notwithstanding this difference in their personal conduct, the pacific system 
general system of Augustus was equally adopted and uniformly aluhe\“o 
pursued by Hadrian and by the two Antonines. They persisted **>«>»'»“■ 
in the design of maintaining the dignity of the empire, without 


(23) Si. Augustin is highly delighted w ith the proof of the weakness of Terminus, and the vanity 
of the Augurs. See De Civitate Del, iv. 29. * 

(24) See the Augustan History, p. 5. Jerome's Chronicle, and all the Epitomisers. It is some- 
what surprising, that this memorable event should be omitted by Dion, or rather by Xiphilin. 

(25) Dion, I. Ixix. p. 1158. Hist. August, p. 5. 8. If all our historians were lost, medals, inscrip- 
tions, and other monuments, would he sufficient to record the travels of Hadrian, ,-f 

.(26) See the Augustan History and the Epitomes. 


* The turn of Gibbon’s sentence is Augustin's ; on Sol vet’s translation of Hcgewisch, Essai sur 
— “ Plus Iladriaoum regem hominum, quam re- l'Epoquede 1'Uistoire Romaiue la plus heureusc 
gem Deorum tiinuisse videatur.” — M. pour 1c Genre Uumain. Paris, 1834, p. 123. — M. 

t The journeys of Hadrian are traced in a note 
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attempting to enlarge its limits. By every honourable expedient 
they invited the friendship of the barbarians ; and endeavoured to 
convince mankind that the Roman power, raised above the tempta- 
tion of conquest, was actuated only by the love of order and justice. 
During a long period of forty-three years, their virtuous labours 
were crowned with success ; and if we except a few slight hosti- 
lities, that served to exercise the legions of the frontier, the reigns 
of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius offer the fair prospect of universal * 
peace (27). The Roman name was revered among the most remote 
nations of the earth. The fiercest barbarians frequently submitted 
their differences to the arbitration of the emperor; and we are 
informed by a cotemporary historian, that he had seen ambassadors 
who w ere refused the honour w hich they came to solicit, of being 
admitted into the rank of subjects (28). 

The terror of the Roman arms added weight and dignity to the 
moderation of the emperors. They preserved peace by a constant 
preparation for war; and while justice regulated their conduct, they 
announced to the nations on their confines, that they were as little 
disposed to endure, as to offer an injury. The military strength, 
which it had been sufficient for Hadrian and the elder Antoninus to 
display, was exerted against the Parthians and the Germans by the 
emperor Marcus. The hostilities of the barbarians provoked th& 
resentment of that philosophic monarch, and, in the prosecution of 
a just defence, Marcus and his generals obtained many signal victo- 
ries, Loth on the Euphrates and on the Danube (29). The military 
establishment of the Roman empire, which thus assured either its 
tranquillity or success, will now become the proper and important 
object of our attention. 

In the purer ages of the commonwealth, the use of arms was 
reserved for those ranks of citizens who had a country to love, a 
property to defend, and some share in enacting those laws, which 
it was their interest as well as duty to maintain. But in proportion 
as the public freedom was lost in extent of conquest, war was 
gradually improved into an art, and degraded into a trade (30). 

(27) We must, however, rememher, that, in the time of Hadrian, a rebellion of the Jews raged 
with religious fury, though only in a single province. Pausanias (I. viii. c. 43.) mentions two ne- 
cessary and successful wars, conducted by the generals of Pius : — 1st. Against the wauderiDg Moors, 
who were driven into the solitudes or Allas. 2d. Against the Briganles of Britain, who had invaded 
the Roman province. Both these wars (with several other hostilities) are mentioned in the Au- 
gustan History, p. 19. 

(28) Appian of Alexandria, in the preface to his History of the Roman Wan. 

(29) Dion, I. IXxi. Hist. August, in Marco. The Parthian victories gave birth to a crowd of con- 
temptible historians, whose memory has been rescued from oblivion, and exposed to ridicule, in a 
very lively piece of criticism of Lucian. 

(30) The poorest rank of soldiers possessed above forty pounds sterling (Dionys. Haiicarn. it. 17.), 
a very high qualification at a time when money was so scarce, that an ounce of silver was equivalent 
to seventy pound weight of brass. * The populace, excluded by the ancient constitution, were in- 
discriminately admitted by Marius. Sec Sallust, do Bell. Jugurth. c. 91. 


* On the uncertainty of all these estimates, and the difficulty of fixing the relative value of 
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The legions themselves, even at the time when they were recruited a. d. 
in the most distant provinces, were Supposed to consist of Homan 
citizens. That distinction was generally considered, either as a 
legal qualification or as a proper recompense for the soldier ; but a 
more serious regard was paid to the essential merit of age, strength, 
and military stature (31). In all levies, a just preference was given 
to the climates of the North over those of the South : the race of 
men born to the exercise of arms was sought for in the country 
rather than in cities; and it was very reasonably presumed, that 
the hardy occupations of smiths, carpenters, and huntsmen, would 
supply more vigour and resolution, than the sedentary trades which 
are employed in the service of luxury (32). After every qualifica- 
tion of property had been laid aside, the armies of the Roman 
emperors were still commanded, for the most part, by officers of 
a liberal birth and education ; but the common soldiers, like the 
mercenary troops of modern Europe, were drawn from the meanest, 
and very frequently from the most profligate, of mankind. 

That public virtue,* which among the ancients was denominated DiKipiio*. 
patriotism, is derived from a strong sense of our own interest in 
the preservation and prosperity of the free government of which 
w r c are members. Such a sentiment, which had rendered the 
legions of the republic almost invincible, could make but a very 
feeble impression on the mercenary servants of a despotic prince; 
and it became necessary to supply that defect by other motives, of 
a different, but not less forcible nature — honour and religion. 

The peasant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful prejudice that he 
was advanced to the more dignified profession of arms, in which 
his rank and reputation would depend on his ow : n valour; and that, 
although the prowess of a private soldier must often escape the 
notice of fame, his own behaviour might sometimes confer glory or 
disgrace on the company, the legion, or even the army, to whose 
honours he was associated. On his first entrance into the service, 
an oath was administered to him with every circumstance of so- 
lemnity. He promised never to desert his standard, to submit his 
own will to the commands of his leaders, and to sacrifice his life 
for the safety of the emperor and the empire (33) . The attachment 
of the Homan troops to their standards, was inspired by the united 
influence of religion and of honour. The golden eagle, which 

(31) Caesar formed Iub legion Alauda of Gauls and stranger* : but it was during the licence of civil 
war ; and after the victory, he gave them the freedom of the city for their reward. 

{32) Sec Ycgetiw, de Re Mililari, I. i.c. 2—7. 

(33) The oath of service and Gdclity to the emperor was annually renewed by the troops on the 
first of January’. 


• t * r »g i fe ad by Google 


bras* and »ilver, comparo Niebuhr, toI. i. p. two metals, arose in a great degree from the 
473. &c. Eng. tran*. p. M2. According to Niebuhr, abundance of bras* or copper.— M. 
the relative disproportion in value, between the 
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a. d. glittered in the front of the legion, was the object of their fondest 
n ~ ,M - devotion; nor was it esteemed less impious than it was ignomi- 
nious, to abandon that sacred ensign in the hour of danger (34). 
These motives, which derived their strength from the imagination, 
were enforced by fears and hopes of a more substantial kind. Re- 
gular pay, occasional donatives, and a staled recompense, after the 
appointed time of service, alleviated the hardships of the military 
life (35), Whilst, on the other hand, it was impossible for cowar- 
dice or disobedience to escape the severest punishment. The cen- 
turions wore authorized to chastise with blows, the generals had a 
■ right to punish with death; and it was an inflexible maxim of Ro- 
man discipline, that a good soldier should dread his officers far 
more than the enemy. From such laudable arts did the valour of 
the. Imperial troops receive a degree of firmness and docility, 
unattainable by the impetuous and irregular passions of barbarians. 
BicTciscs And yet so sensible were the Romans of the imperfection of valour 
without skill and practice, that, in their language, the name of an 
army was borrowed from the word which signified exorcise (36). 
Military exercises were the important and unremitted object of their 
discipline. The recruits and young soldiers were constantly trained 
both in the morning and in the evening, nor was age or knowledge 
allowed to excuse the veterans from the daily repetition of what 
they had completely learnt. Large sheds w'ere erected in the 
winter-quarters of the troops, that their useful labours might not 
receive-mv interruption from the most tempestuous weather; and 
it was carefully observed, that the arms destined to this imitation 
of war, should be of double the weight which was roquirod in real 
action (37). It is not the purpose of this w'ork to enter into any 
minute description of the Roman exercises. We shall only remark, 
that they comprehended whatever could add strength to the body, 
activity to the limbs, or grace to the motions. The soldiers were 

(54) Tacitus calls the Homan eagles, Bellormn Deos. They were placed 1 b a chapel in the camp, 
and with the oiber deities received the religious worship of the troops. ♦ 

(35) See Grooovitts do Perunia veterc, 1. iii. p. 120, dec. The emperor Domitian raised the annual 
stipend of the legionaries to twelve pieces of gold, which, in his time, was equivalent to about ten 
/< of our guineas. This pay, somewhat higher than out own, had been, and was afterwards, gra- 
dually increased, according to the progress of wealth and military government. After twenty years* 
service, the veteran received three thousand denarii (aboot one hundred pounds sterling), or a pro- 
portionable allowance of land. The pay and advantages of the guards were, in general, about double 
those of the legions. 

(30) Exm nut ah nxercitasulo , Varro de Lingua Latina, 1. iv. Cicero in Tusculan. 1. ii. 37. [15.] 
There is room for a very interesting work, which should lay open the connection butweeu the lan- 
guages and manners of nations, f 
(37) Yrgclius, I. ii. and the rest of his Crst book. 


♦ See also Dion Cass. *1. c. 18. — If. Language of the Island of lava (Ubor die Kawi- 

■f I am not aware of the existence, at present, spraclie, Berlin, 1836), mav cause regret that this 
of such a work ; but the profound observation* of task was not completed by that accomplished and 
the late William von Humboldt, in the introdoc- universal scholar. — H. 
tiou to his posthumously published Essay on the 
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diligently Instruclcffto march, to run, to leap, to swim, to carry 
heavy burdens, to handle every species of arms that was used 
cither for offence or for defence, either in distant engagement or 
in a closer onset ;.to form a variety of evolutions; and to move to 
the sound of flutes in the Pyrrhic or martial dance (38). In the 
midst of peace, the- Roman troops familiarised themselves w ith the * 
practice of war; and it is prettily remarked by an ancient historian 
who had fought against them, that the effusion of blood was the 
only circumstance which distinguished a field of battle from a field 
of exercise (39). It was the policy of the ablest generals, and even 
of the emperors themselves, to encourage these military studies by 
their presence' and example; and we are informed that Hadrian, 
as well as Trajan, frequently condescended to instruct the unex- 
perienced soldiers, to rewafd the diligent, and sometimes to dispute 
w ith them the prize of superior strength or dexterity (VO). - Under 
the reigns Of those princes, the science of tactics was cultivated 
with success; and as long as the empire retained any vigour, their 
military instructions were respected as the most perfect model of 
Roman discipline. 

Nine centuries of w’ar had gradually introduced into the service The ltgioni 
many alterations and improvements. The legions, as they are 
described by Polybius (41), in the time of the Punic wars, differed 
Very materially from those whieh achieved the victories of Osar, 
or defended the monarchy of Hadrian and the Antonines. The 
constitution of the Imperial legion may be described in a few 
words (42). The heavy-armed infantry, which composed its prin- 
cipal strength (43), was divided into ten cohorts, and fifty-five 
companies, under the orders of a correspondent number of tri- 
bunes and centurions. The first cohort, which always claimed 
the post of honour and the custody of the eagle, was formed of 
eleven hundred and five soldiers, the most approved for valour 
and fidelity. The remaining nino cohorts consisted each of five 
hundred and fifty-five; and the whole body of legionary infantry 
amounted to six thousand one hnndred men. Their arms were 
Uniform, and admirably adapted to tho nature of their service: 
an open helmet, with a lofty crest; a breast-plate, or coat of mail ; 


under tho 
emperor*. 


Arms. 


(58) The Pyrrhic danefc is extremely WCD illustrated by If. 1o Beau, in the Academic des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xxxv. p. 262, dec. That learned academician, in a series of memoirs, has collected all 
the passages of the ancients that relate to the Roman legion. 

(39) Joseph, de BHI. Jndaico, 1. Hi. c. 5. We are indebted to this Jew for some very curious 
details of Roman discipline. 

(do) Pliu. Panegyr. c. 13. Life of Hadrian, in the Augustan History. 

(41) See an admirable digression on the Roman discipline, in the sixth book- of his history. 

(42) Vegctius dc Re Militari, k ii. c. 4, dec. Considerable part of his very perplexed abridgment 
Was taken from the regulations of Trajan and Hadrian ; and the Irginn, as he di'scribes it, cannot suit 
any other age of the Roman empire. 

(43) Vegelius de Re Militari, 1. ||. c. I. In the purer age of Cesar and Cicero the word milei 
was almost confined to the infantry. Uhdcr4hc lower empire, and in the times of chivalry, it wa* 
appropriated almost as exclusively to the men at arms, who fought ou horseback. 
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a. r greaves on their legs, and an ample buckler on their left arm. Hie 
$ 8 — 180 . buckler w as of an oblong and concave figure, fouf feet in length, 
and two and a half in breadth, framed of a light w ood, coveted 
with a bull’s hide, and strongly guarded with plates of brass. ^Hesides 
a lighter spear, the legionary soldier grasped in his right hand the 
. formidable pilum, a ponderous javelin, whose utmost length was 
about six feet, and which was terminated by a massy triangular 
point of steel of eighteen inches (44). This instrument w as indeed 
much inferior to our modern lire-arms ; since it was exhausted by 
a single discharge, at the distance of only ten or twelve paces. 

Yet when it was launched by a firm and skilful hand, - there was 
not any cavalry that durst venture within its reach, nor any shield 
or corslet that could sustain the impetuosity of its weight. As soon 
as the Homan had darted his jftlum, he drew his sw ord, and rushed 
forwards to close with the enemy. His sword was a short well- 
tempered Spanish blade, that carried a double edge, and was alike 1 * 
suited to the purpose of striking or of pushing ; hut the soldier was 
always instructed to prefer the latter use of his weapon, as his own 
body remained less exposed, whilst he inflicted a more dangerous 
wound on his adversary (4-5) . The legion was usually drawn up 
eight deep ; and the regular distance of three feet was left between 
the files as w : ell as ranks (46). A body of troops, habituated to 
preserve this open order, in a long front and a rapid charge, found 
themselves prepared to execute every disposition which the cir- 
cumstances of war, or the skill of their leader, might suggest. The 
soldier possessed a free space for his arms and motions, and suffi- 
cient intervals were allowed, through which seasonable reinforce- 
ments might be introduced to the relief of the exhausted comba- 
tants (47). The tactics of the Creeks and Macedonians were formed 
on very different principles. The strength of the phalanx depended 
on sixteen ranks of long pikes, wedged together in the closest 
array (48). Hut it was soon discovered by reflection, as. well as 
by the event, that the strength of the phalanx was unable to contend 
with the activity of the legion (49). 

cavalry. The cavalry, without which the force of the legion would have 
remained imperfect, was divided into ten troops or squadrons; the 
first, as the companion of the first cohort, consisted of an hundred 
and thirty-two men ; whilst each of the other nine amounted only 

(44) In tlie time of Polybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1. v. c. 45.) the steel point of the 
yilu/n seems to have keen much longer. In the time of Vcgclius, It was reduced to a foot, or even 
nine inches. 1 have chosen a medium. 

(45) For the legionary arms, see. Lipsius de Militia Roiuana, I. ill. c. 2—7. 

(461 See the beautiful comparison of Virgil, Georgic ii. v. 279. 

(47) M. Guichanl, Memoires Militaires, tom. i. c. 4. and Nouveanx Meinoires, tom. i. p. 293 —311. 
has treated the subject like a scholar and an olliccr. 

(48) See Arrian's Tactics. With the true partiality of a Greek, Arrian rather chose to describe the 
phalanx, of which he had read, than the legions which he had commanded. 

(49) Polyb. 1. xvii. [xviii. 9.] 
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to sixty-six . The entire establishment formed a regiment, if wo 
may use the modern expression, of seven hundred and twenty-six 
horse, naturally connected with its respective legion, but occasion- 
ally separated, to act in the lino, and to compose a part of the 
wings of the army (50). The cavalry of the emperors was no 
longer composed, like that of the ancient republic, of the noblest 
vdliths of Rome and Italy, who, by performing their military service 
on horseback, prepared tl^msclves for the offices of senator and 
consul; and solicited, by deeds of valour, the future suffrages 
of their countrymen (51). Since the alteration of manners and 
government, the most wealthy of the eqpestrian order were engaged 
in the administration of justice, and of the revenuS (52) ; aud 
whenever 4hpy embraced .the profession of arms, they were immo- 
diately intrusted with a troop of horse, or a cohort of foot (53). 
Trajan qnd Hadrian formed their cavalry from the same provinces, 
and the same class of their subjects, which recruited the ranks of 
the legion. The horses were bred, for the most part, in Spain or 
Cappadocia. The Roman troopers despised the complete armour 
with which the cavalry of the East was encumbered. Their more 
useful arms consisted in a helmet, an oblong shield, light boots, 
and a coat of mail. A javelin, and a long broad sw ord, were their 


A. D. 
98-18* 


(50) Veget. de Be Military 1. ii. c. 6. His positive testimony which might Imj supported by cir- 
cumstantial evidence, ought surely. to silence those critics who refuse the Imperial legion its proper 
body of cavalry. • 

% (5 H see Iltry almost throughout, particularly xlii. 61. 

(52) Plio. Hist. Kntur. xxxiii. 2. The true sense of that very curious passage was first discovered 
and illustrated by M. Beaufort, Republique Roroainc, I. ii. c. 2. 

(53) As in the instance of Horace Kid Agrlfola. This appears to have been a defect in the Roman 
discipline ;$prbich Hadrian endeavoured to remedy, by ascertaining the legal age of a tribune, f 


* See also Joseph. B. J. iii. vi. 2. — M. 

•f These details arc not altogether accurate. 
Although in the latter days of the republic, and 
under tho first emperors, the young Roman nobles 
obtained the command of a squadron or a cohort 
with greater facility tlian in the former ‘ times, 
they never obtain^ it without passing through a 
tolerably long military service. Usually they 
served first in the praMorian cohort, which was 
intrusted with the guard of the general : they were 
received into the companionship {contuberniuin ] 
of some superior officer, and were there foq -tl 
for duty. Thus Julius Cesar, though sprung frx.ii 
a great family, served first as contubernalkb under 
the praetor, B. Thermits, and later under Sorvilius 
the Isaurian. (Suet. Jul. 2. 5. Pint, in Par. p. 
516. Ed. Frohen.) The example of Horace, which 
Gibbon adduces to prove that young knights were 
made tribunes immediately on entering the ser- 
vice, proves nothing. In the first place, Horace 
was not a knight; lie was the son of a freedman 
of Vetmsla, in Apulia, who exercised the humble 
office of coactor exauctiouum (collector of pay- 
ments at auctions). (Sat. i vi. 45. or 86.] More- 
over, when the pool was made tribune, Brutus, 
whose aruiy was almost entirely composed of 


Orientals, gave this title to all the Romans of 
consideration who joined Mm. The emperors 
were still less difficult in their choice; tjic number 
of tribunes was augmented ; the title and ho- 
nours were conferred on pikon* whommey wish- 
ed to attach to the court. Augustus conferred 
on the sons of senators, sometime* the tribunate, 
sometimes the command of a squadron. Clau- 
dius gavo to the knights who entered into the 
service, first the command of a cohort of auxi- 
liaries, later that of a squadron, and at length, 
for the first time, the tribunate. (Suet, in Claud, 
with the notes of Krnosti.) The abuses that arose 
caused the edict ol Hadrian, which fixed the age 
at Which that honour could bo attained. (Spart. 
In Had. fitc.) This edict was subsequently obeyed; 
for the emperof Valerian, in a letter addressed 
to Mulvius C.aUicanus. urretorian prefect, excuses 
himself for haftng violated it in favour of the 
young Probus, afterwards emperor, on whom lu» 
had conferred the trihunate at an earlier age, on 
account of his rare talents. (Yopisc. in Prob. iv.) 
— W. aud G. Agricola, though already invested 
with the title of tribune, was contubcnialls in 
Britain with Suetonius Pauliuus. Agr. v. — M. 
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a. d. principal weapons of offence. The use of lances ami of iron macea 
9&— 180 . y )e ^. i 0 ], ave borrowed-from the barbarians (54). 

Auxiliaries. The safely and honour of the empire was principally intrusted 
to the legions, but the policy of Rome condescended to adopt every 
useful instrument of war. Considerable levies were regularly 
made among the proviucials, who KBd not yet deserved the honour- 
able distinction of Romans. Many dependent princes and com- 
munities, dispersed round the'' frontiers, were jiermitted, for a 
while, to hold their freedom and security by the tenure of military 
service (55) . Even select troops of hostile barbarians were fre- 
quently compelled or persuaded to consume their dangerous valour 
in remote* climates, 'and for the benefit of the state (56). All these 
wore included under the general namo of auxiliaries; ami howso- 
ever they might vary according to the difference of times and cir- 
cumstances, their numbers were seldom much inferior to those of 
the legions themselves (57). Among the auxiliaries, the bravost 
and mo.st faithful bands were placed under the command of prefects 
and centurions, and severely trained in the arts of Roman disci- 
pline; but the far greater part retained those arms, to which the 
nature of their country, or their early habits of life, more peculiarly 
adapted them. By this institution, each legion, to whom a certain 
proportion of auxiliaries was allotted, contained w ithin itself every 
species of lighter troops, and 1 of missile weapons; and. was capable 
of encountering every nation, w ith the advantages of its respective 
arms and discipline (58)’. ISor was the legion destitute of what, in 
Artillery, modern language, w ould be styled a train or artillery. It consisted 
in ten military engines of the largest, and fifty-five of a smaller 
size; but all of which, either in an oblique or horizontal manner, 
discharged stones and darts with irresistible violence (59). 

Encampment. The camp of a Roman legion presented the appearance of a for- 
tified city (60). As soon as the apace' was marked out, the pioneers 
carefully levelled tho ground, and removed every impediment that 
might interrupt its perfect regularity. Its form was an exact 
quadrangle; and we may calculate, that a square of about seven 

(54) See Arrian's Tactics. 

( 55 ) Such, in particular, was the state or the Batavians. Tacit. Germania, c. 29. 

(50) Marcus Antoninus obliged the vanquished Quadi and Marcomauni to supply him with a huge 
body of troop*, which he immediately sent into Britain. ( A>iou Cassius, 1. Ixxi. [c. 16.] 

(57) Tadt. Annul, iv. 5. Tlioso who ha a regular proportion of as moot foot, and twice as many 
horse, con (omul the auxiliaries of the emperors with the Italia u allies of the republic. 

(58) Tegctius, ii. 2. Arrian, in his order of march nod battle against the Alani. 

(59) The subject of the ancugg machines is treated with great knowledge and ingenuity hv tho 
Chevalier Folard (Poly-bo, tom. ff£p. 233—290.). He prefer* them in many respects to our mode*# 
cannon aud mortars. ’ We may observe, that the use of them in the held gradually became more 
prevalent in proportion as personal valour and military skill declined with the Roman empire. 
When men were no longer found, their place was supplied by machines. Sec Yogetius, ii. 25. 
Arrian - 

(60) Yogetius finishes his second book, and the description of the legion, with the following em- 
phatic words : — ■ “tui versa qua: in quoqne belli generc necessaria c&sc creduutor, sccum logic 
“ debet ubique porlare, ul in quovis loco lixcril caslia, armatam facial .civitalcm." 
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hundred yards was sufficient for the encampment of twenty thou- a. d. 
sand Romans; though a similar number of our own troops would H ~’ m - 
cx|>ose to the enemy a front of more than treble Uiat extent. In 
the midst of the camp, the prastorium, or general’s quarters, 
rose above the others; the cavalry, the infantry, and the auxiliaries 
occupied their respective stations; the streets were broad, and per- 
fectly straight, and a vacant space of two hundred feet was left 
on all sides, between the tents and the rampart. The rampart 
itself w as usually tw elve feet high, armed with a line of strong and 
intricate palisades, and defended by a ditch of twelve feet in depth 
as well as in breadth. This important lalyjur was performed by 
the hands of the legionaries themselves ; to whom the use of the 
spade and the pickaxe was no less familiar than that of tho sw ord 
or pilum. Active valour may often be the present of nature; but 
such patientdiligencecanbe the fruit only ofhabit and discipline (61). 

Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of de|«rture, the camp 
was almost instantly broken up, and the troops fell into their ranks 
without delay or confusion. Resides their arms, which the le- 
gionaries scarcely considered as an encumbrance, they were laden 
with their kitchen furniture, the instruments of fortification, and 
the provision of many days (62)^ Undgr this weight, w hich w ould 
oppress the delicacy of a modern soldier, they w ere trained by a 
regular step to advance, in about si* hours, near twenty miles (63). 

On the appearance of an enemy, they threw aside their baggage, 
and by easy and rapid evolutions converted the column of march 
into an order of battle (64). The stingers and archers skirmished 
in the front; the auxiliaries formed the first line, and were seconded 
or sustained by the strength of the legions; the cavalry covered the 
flanks, and the military engines were placed in the rear. 

Such were the arts ol war, by which the Roman emperors do- Kumborand 
fended their extensive conquests, and preserved a military spirit, 
at a time when every other virtue was oppressed by luxury and 
despotism. If, in the consideration of their armies, we pass from 
their discipline to their numbers, wo shall not find it easy to define 
them w ith any tolerable accuracy. We may compute, however, 
that the legion, which was itself a body of six thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one Romans, might, with its attendant auxi- 
liaries, amount to about twelve thousand five hundred men. The 
peace establishment of Hadrian and his successors was composed 
of no. less than thirty of these formidable brigades; and most pro- 
bably formed a standing force of three hundred and seventy-five 

(61) For the Roman Castramotation, sec Polybius, 1. vi with Lipins de Militia Romans, Joseph 
do Boll. Jiid. L Ui. c. 23. Yegelius, L 21— 26. iii. 9. aud Memoir os do Guiobard, tom i c 1 

(62) Cicero in Tusculan. ii. 37. (IS). — Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 1. iii. 5 . Frominns, is. ». 

(63) Vegetiiis, i. 9. See .Meiaoires de I'Aeademie des Inscriptions, tom. nv. p. jgf 

(64) See those evolutions admirably well explained by M. Gtucbard, Nouvcaux Miimoircs, tom. i. 
p. 141—234. 
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thousand men. Instead of being confined within the walls of 
fortified cities, which the Romans considered as the refuge of weak- 
ness or pusillanimity, the legions were encamped on the hanks of 
the great rivers, and along the frontiers of the' barbarians. As 
their stations, for the most part, remained fixed and permanent, 
we may venture to describe the distribution of the troops. 1 hree 
legious were sufficient for Britain. The principal strength lay upon 
the Rhine and Danube, and consisted of sixteen legions, in the 
following proportions two in the Lower, and three in the Upper 
Germany; one in Rhajtia, one in Noricum, four in Pannonia, three 
in Ma;sia, and two in Dacia. The defence of the Euphrates was 
intrusted to eight legions, six of whom were planted in Syria, and 
the other two in Cappadocia. With regard to Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, as they were far removed from any important scene of war, 
a single legion maintained the domestic tranquillity of each of those 
great provinces. Even Italy was not left destitute of a military force. 
Above twenty thousand chosen soldiers, distinguished by the titles 
of City Cohorts and Praetorian Guards, watched over the safety of 
the monarch and the capital. As the authors of almost every re- 
volution that distracted the empire, the Pradorians will, very soon, 
and very loudly, demand our attention; but in their arms and 
institutions, we cannot find any circumstance which discriminated 
them from the legions, unless -it were a more splendid appearance, 
and a less rigid discipline (63). 

The navy maintained by the emperors might seem inadequate to 
their greatness; but it was fully sufficient for every useful purpose 
of government. The ambition of the Romans was confined to the 
land ; nor was that warlike peoplo ever actuated by the enterpri- 
sing spirit which had prompted the navigators of Tyre, of Carthage, 
and even of Marseilles, to enlarge the bounds of the world, and to 
explore the most remote coasts of the ocean. To the Romans the 
ocean remained an object of terror rather than of curiosity (66); 
the whole extent of the Mediterranean, after the destruction of 
Carthage, and the, extirpation of the pirates, was included within 
their provinces. The policy of the emperors was directed only to • 
preserve the peaceful dominion of that sea, and to protect the 
commerce of their subjects. With these moderate views, Augustus 
stationed two .permanent fleets in the most convenient ports of 
Italy, the one at Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other at Miscnum, 
in tiie Kay of Naples. Experience seems at length to have convinced 
the ancients, that as soon as their galleys exceeded two, or at the 
most three ranks of oars, they were suited rather for vain poinp 

(OS) Tacitus' ( Aerial. iv. S.) I, as given ns a Male of the legions umlrr Tibcrinj; anil Dion Caultn 
(I. Iv . p. 7D4.) under Alexander Scvcrns. I have endeavored lo fix on Ihe proper medium between 
these two periods. See likewise Lipsius do Magnitudine Romana, I. i. c. 4, 5. 

[Civ, The Romans tried to disguise, by the prttcuce of Teligious awe, their ignorance and terror. 

See Tacit. Germania, c. 34. 
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than for real service. Augustus himself, in the victory of Actium, 
had seen the superiority of his own light frigates (they were called 
Liburnians) over the lofty but unwieldy castles of his rival (67). 

Of these Liburnians he composed the two fleets of Ravenna and 
Misenum, destined to command, the one the eastern, the other the 
western division of the Mediterranean; and to each of the squa- 
drons he attached a body of several thousand marines. Resides these 
two ports, which may be considered as the principal seats of the 
Roman navy, a very considerable force was stationed at Frejus, on 
the coast of Provence, and the Euxine was guarded by forty ships, 
and three thousand soldiers. To all these we add the fleet which 
preserved the communication between Gaul and Britain, and a 
great number of vessels constantly maintained on the Rhine and 
Danube, to harass the country, or to intercept the passage of the 
barbarians (68).- If we review this general state of the Imperial 
forces; of the cavalry as well as infantry; of the legions, the auxi- 
liaries, the guards, and the navy; the most liberal computation will 
not allow us to fix the entire establishment by sea and by land at 
more than four hundred and fifty thousand men : a military power 
which, however formidable it may seem, was equalled by a mo- 
narch of the last century, whose kingdom was confined within a 
single province of the Roman empire (69). 

We have attempted to explain the spirit which moderated, and view of the 
the strength which supported, the power of Hadrian and the An- thTaomui 
tonines. We shall now endeavour, with clearness and precision, Em i’ ire - 
to describe the provinces onoe united under their sway, but, at 
present, divided into so many independent and hostile states. 

Spain, the western extremity of the empire, of Europe, and of s r ain. 
the ancient w'orld, has, in every age, invariably preserved the same 
natural .limits ; the Pyrenean mountains, the Mediterranean, and 
the Atlantic Ocean. That great peninsula, at present so unequally 
divided between two sovereigns, was distributed by Augustus into 
throe provinces, Lusitania, Baetica, and Tarraconentis. The king- 
dom of Portugal now fills the place of the warlike country of the 
Lusitanians ; and the loss sustained by the former, on the side of 
the East, is compensated by an accession of territory' towards the 
North. The confines of Grenada and Andalusia correspond with 
those of ancient Baetica. The remainder of Spain, Gallieia, and the 
Asturias, Biscay, and Navarre, Leon, and the two Caslilles, Mur- 
cia, Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon, all contributed to form the 
third and most considerable of the Roman governments, which, 


a. n. 

98-180. 


Amount of 
the whole 
establish* 
mcnl. 


(67) Plutarch, in Marc. Anton, [c. 67.) And yet, if wc may credit Orosius, these monstrous 
castles were no more than ten feet time the water, ri. 19. 

(68) See Lipsius, dc Magnltud. Bom. I. 1. c. 5. The sixteen last chapters of Vcgelius relate to 
naval affairs. 

(69) Voltaire, Sifcclc de Louis XIV. c. 29. It must, however, be remembered, that France si 
feels that extraordinary effort. 
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from the name of its capital, was styled the province of Tarra- 
gona (70). Of the native barbarians, the Ccltiberians were the 
most powerful, as the Cantabrians and Asturians proved the most 
obstinate. Confident in the strength of their mountains, they were 
the last who submitted to the arms of Rome, and the first who 
threw off Uie yoke of the Arabs. 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole country betw'oen the 
Pyrenees, tho Alps, the Rhine, and the Ocean, was of greater extent 
than modern France. To the dominions of that powerful mo- 
narchy, with its rccont acquisitions of Alsace and Lorraine, w r o 
must add the duchy of Savoy, the cantons of Switzerland, the four 
electorates of the Rhine, and the territories of Liege, Luxera burgh, 
Hainault, Flanders, and lirabant. When Augustus gavo laws to 
the conquests of his father, he introduced a division of Gaul, equally 
adapted to the progress of the legions, to the course of the rivers, 
and to the principal national distinctions, which had comprehended 
above an hundred independent states (71). The sea-coast of the 
Mediterranean, Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphine, received their 
provincial appellation from the colony of Narbonno. Tho govern- 
ment of Aquitaine was extended from the Pyrenees to the Loire. 
Tho country between the Loire and the Seine was styled the Celtic 
Gaul, and soon borrowed anew denomination from the celebrated 
colony of Lugdunum, or Lyons. The Reigic lay beyond the Seine, 
and in more ancient times had been bounded only by the Rhine; 
but a little before the age of Caosar, tho Germans, abusing their 
superiority of valour, had occupied a considerable portion of die 
Reigic territory. The Roman conquerors very eagerly embraced so 
fluttering a circumstance, and tlie Gallic frontier of the Rhine, from 
Rasil to Leyden, received the pom|K>us names of the Lppor and the 
Lower Germany (72). Such, under tile reign of tho Antoninee, 
were tho six provinces of' Gaul; the Narbonnese,: Aquitaine, the 
Celtic, or Lyonneso, the Reigic, and the two Gcrmauies. 

We have already had occasion to mention the conquest of Rritain, 
and to fix the boundary of the Roman Province in this island. It 
comprehended all England, Wales, and the Lowlands of Scotland, 
as far as the Friths of Dumbarton and Edinburgh. Before Britain 
lost her freedom, thecouutrv was irregularly divided between thirty 
tribes of barbarians, of whom the most considerable were the Bole® 
in the West, the Rrigantes in the North, the Silures in South W ales. 


(70} See Strabo, 1. ii. II is natural enough to suppose, that Arragon is derived from Tarraeonensis, 
anti several modems who have written in Latin use those words as synonymous. It is however, cer- 
tain, that the Arragon, a little stream, which falls from the Pyrenees into llm Ebro, first gave its name 
to a country, and gradually to a kingdom. See d'AnviUe, Geographic du Moveu Age, p. 181 . 

(71) One hundred and fifteen cMh< appear in, the IS'oliUa.oS Ganl ; audWt is well kuown that ibis 
appellation was applied not only to the capital town, hut to the whole territory of cadi stale. But 

( Plutarch and Appian increase the number of tribes to tbreo or fouf hundred. 

D’Anvillc. Notice dti l’Anciennc Gaulc. 
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and the Iceni in Norfolk andSuflfolk (73). As far as wc can cither a. d. 
trace or credit the resemblance of manners and language, Spain, 9 ® -,w - 
Gaul, and Britain were peopled by the same hardy race of savages. 

Before they yielded- to the Roman arms, they often disputed the 
field, and often renewed the contest. After their submission, they 
constituted the western division of the European provinces, which 
extended from tho columns of Hercules to the wall of Antoninus, 
and from the mouth of the Tagus to the sources of the Rhine and 
Danube. 

Before the Roman conquest, the country which is now called mb- 
Lombardy, was not considered as a part of Italy. It had been 
occupied by a powerful colony of Gauls, who settling themselves 
along the banks of the Po, from Piedmont to Romagna, carried their 
arms and diffused their name from the Alps to the Apennine. The 
Ligurians dwelt on tho nocky coast, which now forms the republic 
of Genoa. Venice was yet unborn; but the territories of that state, 
which lie to the east of the Adige, were inhabited by the Vene- 
tians (7 k)., Tho middle part of the peninsula, that now composes 
the duchy of Tuscany ami the ecclesiastical state, was the ancient 
seat of the Etruscans and limbrians; to tho former of whom Italy 
was indebted for the first rudiments of civilised life (75). The 
Tiber rolled at the foot of the seven hills of Rome, and the country 
of the Sabines, the Latins, and the Volset, from that river to the 
frontiers of Naples, was the theatre of her infant victories. On that' 
celebrated ground the first consuls deserved triumphs, their suc- 
cessors adorned villas, and their posterity have erected convents (76) . 

Capua and Campania possessed the immediate territory' of Naples; 
theresfof the kingdom was inhabited by many warlike nations, the 
Marsi, the Samnites, tho Apulians, and the Lucanians; and the 
sea-coasts had been covered by ttie flourishing colonies of the 
Greeks. Wo may remark, that when Augustas divided Italy into 
eleven regions; the little province of Istria was annexed to that seat 
of Roman sovereignly (77). 

The European provinces of Rome were protected by the course The Danube 
of the Rhine and tlie Dannhe. The latter of those mighty streams, an fhJI'JS“ 
which rises at the distance of only thirty miles from the former, 

[n't WhitmWs IftotWv nf«hwrbeMer, rot. i. c. S. 

(74) Tlie Italian Tspfti, though ollm* confounded with tire Gauls, were marc probably of Illyrian 

origin. 4 See M. FWret, Mcmoires do 1* Academic dcs Inscriptions, tom. xvlil. 

(TS| See Mtffioi ▼•-ronalllustratr, I. i.f 

(76) The first contrast was observed by the ancients. See Florus, i. II. The scoond must strike 
every modern traveller. 

(77) Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. iii.) follows the division of Italy by Augustus. 


* Or Liburnian, according to Niebuhr. Vol. i. much that is conjectured, about this remarkable 
p. 177.— V. people. Aire Mietili. Storla degli antichi popoli 

f Add Niebuhr, vol l., and Otfried Muller, fti* Iialtani. Florence, 1837. — M. 

Elnuler, which contains all that is known, and 
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flows above thirteen hundred Miles, for the most part, to the south- 
east, collects the tribute of sixty navigable rivers, and is, at length, 
through six mouths, received into the Euxine, which appears 
scarcely equal to such an accession of waters (78). The provinces 
of the Danube soon acquired the general appellation of Illyricum, 
or the Illyrian frontier (79)* and were esteemed the most warlike 
of the empire ; but they deserve to be more particularly considered 
under the names of Rluetia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, 
Mscsia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 

The province of Rhastia, which soon extinguished the name of 

f t Vindelicians, extended from the summit of the Alps to the banks 
the Danube; from its source, as far as its conflux with the Inn. 
The greatest part of the flat oountry is subject to the elector of 
Bavaria ; the city of Augsburg is protected by the constitution of 
the German empire; the Grisons arc safe in their mountains, and 
the country of Tirol is ranked among the .numerous provinces of 
the house of Austria. t c 

The wide extent of territory which is included between the Inn, » 
the Danube, and the Save; Austria, Slyria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
the Lower Hungary, and Sclavonia, was known to the ancients 
under the names of Noricum and Pannonia. In their original state 
of independence, their fierce inhabitants were intimately connected. 
Under the Roman government they were frequently united, and 
they still remain the patrimony of a single family. They now 
contain the residence of a German prince, who styles himself Em- 
peror of the Romans, and form the centre, as well as strength, of 
the Austrian power. It may not be improper to observe, that if 
we except Bohemia, Moravia, the northern skirts of Austria, and a 
part of Hungary, between the Teyss and the Danube, all the other 1 '' 
dominions of the House of Austria were comprised w ithin the jimits 
of the Roman Empire. 

Dalmatia, to which the name of Illyricum more properly be- 
longed, was a long, but narrow 1 tract, between the Save and the 
Adriatic. The best part of the sea-coast, which still retains its 
ancient appellation, is a province of the Venetian state, and the seat 
of the little republic of Ragusa. The inland parts have assumed 
the Sclavonian names of Croatia and Bosnia ; the former obeys an 
Austrian governor, the latter a Turkish pasha; but the whole 
country is still infested by tribes of barbarians, whose savage inde- 
pendence irregularly marks the doubtful limit of the Christian and 
Mahometan power (80) . 

(78] Totirncfort, Voyages «*n Grece el Asie Mi non re, letlre xvili. 

{70) Thn name of Illyricum originally belonged lo the sea-coast of (lie Adriatic, and was gradually 
extended by the Romans from the Alps lo the Euxine sea. See Sevorini Pannonia, I. i. c. 3. 

{80) A Venetian traveller, the Abba to Fnrtis, has lately given us some account of (hose very obscure 
countries. But the geography and antiquities of the western Illyricum can he expected only from 
the munificeucc of the emperor, its sovereign. 
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After flu; Danube had received the waters of the Toyss and the 
Save, it acquired, at least among the Greeks, the name of Ister (81). 
It formerly divided Massia and Dacia, the. latter of which, as we 
have already seen, was a conquest of Trajan, and the only pro- 
vince beyond the river. If we inquire into the present state of 
those countries,, we shall find that, on the left hand of the Danube, 
Temcswar and Transylvania have been annexed, after many revo- 
lutions, to the crown of Hungary; .whilst the principalities of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia acknowledge the supremacy of the Ottoman 
Porto. On the right hand of the Danube, Ma;sia, which, during 
the middle ages, was broken into the barbarian kingdoms of Scrvia 
and Bulgarin, is again united in Turkish slavery. 

The appellation of Roumolia, which is still bestowed by . the 
Turks on the extensive countries of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, 
present the memory of their ancient state under the Roman em- 
pire. In the time or the Antonincs, the martial regions of Thrace, 
from the mountains of Hamms and Rhodope, to the Bosphorus and 
the Hellespont, had assumed the form of a province. Notwith- 
standing the change of masters and of religion, the new city of 
Rome, founded by G'onstantine on the hanks of the Bosphorus, has 
ever since remained the capital of a great monarchy. The kingdom 
of Macedonia, which, under the reign of Alexander, gave laws to 
Asia, derived more solid advantages from the policy of the two 
Philips ; and with its dependencies of Epirus and Thessaly, extended 
from the Aegean to the Ionian sea. When we reflect on the fame 
of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta and Athens, we can scarcely per- 
suade ourselves, that so many immortal republics of ancient Greece 
were lost in a single province of the Roman empire, which, from 
the superior influence of the Achaean league, was usually deno- 
minated the province of Aehaia. 

Such was the state of Europe under the Roman emperors. The 
provinces of Asia, without excepting the transient conquests of 
Trajan, arc all comprehended within the limits of the Turkish 
power. But, instead of following the arbitrary divisions of despotism 
and ignorance, it will be safer for us, as well as more agreeable, to 
observe the indelible charac ters of nature. The name of Asia Minor 
is attributed with some propriety to the peninsula, which, confined 
betwixt the Euxine and the Mediterranean, advances from the Eu- 
phrates towards Europe. The most extensive and flourishing dis- 
trict, westward of mount Taurus and the river Halys, was dignified 
by the Romans with the exclusive title of Asia. The jurisdiction 
of that province extended over the ancient monarchies of Troy, 
Lydia, and Phrygia, the maritime countries of the Pamphylians, 

(Si) Tint Save risos near the confines of htria, and was considered by the more early Greeks as 
the principal stream of the Danube. 
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a. ». Lycians, and Carians, and the Grecian colonies of Ionia, which 
w-18 °- equalled in arts, though not in arms, the glory of- their parent. 
The kingdoms of Bithynia and Pontus possessed the northern side 
of the peninsula from Constantinople to Trebizond. On the oppo- 
site side, the province of Cilicia was terminated by the mountains 
of Syria: the inland country, separated from the lloman Asia by 
the river Halys, and from Armenia by the Euphrates, had once 
formed the independent kingdom of Cappadocia. In this place we 
may observe, that the northern shores of the Euxine, beyond Tre- 
bizond in Asia, and beyond the Danube in Europe, acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the em]>erors, and received at their hands either 
tributary princes or Roman garrisons. Budzak, Crim Tartary, 
Circassia, and Mingrelia, are the modern appellations of those 
savage countries ( 82 ). 

spit, Under the successors of Alexander, Syria was the seat of the 
MaSnc!"' Seleudde, who reigned over Upper Asia, till the successful revolt 
of the Parthians confuted their dominions between the Euphrates 
and the Mediterranean. When Syria became subject to the ‘Ra- 
mans, it formed the eastern frontier of their empire: nor did that 
province, in its utmost latitude, know any other bounds than the 
mountains of Cappadocia to the north, and towards the south, the 
confines of Egypt, and the Red Sea. Phoenicia and Palestine were 
sometimes annexed to, and sometimes separated from, the juris- 
diction of Syria. The former of these was a narrow and roeky 
coast; the latter was a territory scarcely superior to Wales, either 
in fertility or extent *. Yet Phoenicia and Palestine will for ever 


(82) Sec the Pcriplos of Arrian. He examined the coasts of the Buxine, when he was governor of 

Cappadocia. 


* This comparison is exaggerated, with the in- 
tention, no doubt, of attacking the authority of 
the Bible, which boasts of the fertility of Pales- 
tine. Gibbon's only authorities were, that of 
Strabo (I. xvi. 1104.) and the present slate of the 
country. But Strabo only »(>eaks of the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, which he ealls barren 
and arid to the extent of sixty stadia round the 
city : in other parts he gives a favourable testi- 
mony to the fertility of many parts of Palestine i 
thus he says, “ Near Jericho there is a grove of 
palms, and a country of a hundred stadia, full of 
springs, and well peopled. ” Moreover, Strabo 
had never seen Palestine ; he spoke only after re- 
ports, which may he as inaccurate as those accord- 
ing to which he has composed that description 
of Germany, in which Cluverius has detected so 
many errors. Cluv. Germ. Hi. 1. Finally, his tes- 
timony is contradicted and rehited by that of other 
ancient authors, and by medals. Tacitus says, in 
speaking of Palestine, “ The inhabitants are heal- 
thy and robust ; the rains moderate ; the soil fer- 
tile.” (Hist. v. 6.) Ammianus Marccllinus says 
also, “ The last of the Syrias is Palestine, a coun- 
try of considerable extent, abounding in dean 


and well cultivated land, and containing some 
line cities, none of which yields to the other, but, 
as it were, being on a parallel, are rivals." — xiv. 

8. See also the historian Josephus, Hist. vi. i. 

Procopius of Cesarea, who lived in the sixth cen- 
tury, says that Cbosroes, king of Persia, had a 
great desire to make himself master of Palestine, 
on actouni of iu extraordinary fertility, its opu- 
lence, and the great number of its inhabitants. 

The Saracens thought the same, and were afraid 

that Omar, when be went to Jerusalem, charmed j 

with the fertility of the soil and the purity of the ! 

air, w ould never return to Medina. (Ockley, Hist. 

of Sarac. i. 232.) The importance attached by 

the Romans to the conquest of Palestine, and the 

obstacles they encountered, prove also the richness 

and population of the country. Vespasian and 

Titus caused medals to be struck, with trophies, 

in which Palestine is represented by a female 

under a palm-tree, to signify the richuem of the 

country, with this legend : Jutlten capia. Other 

medals also iudicatc this fertility : for instance, 

that of Herod holding a bunch of grapes, and i 

that of the young Agrippa displaying fruit. JLs to 

the present state of the country, one peroeives 
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livo in the memory of mankind ; since America, as well as Europe, A . o. 
has received letters from the one, and religion from the other (83) . S8_18 °- 


(83) Tbc progress of religion is well known. The o&e of letters was introduced among the savages 
of Europe aliout fifteen hundred years before Christ ; and the Europeans carried them to America 
about fifteen centuries after the Christian sera. But in a period of three thousand years, the Phoenician 
alphabet received considerable alterations, as it passed through the hands of the Greeks and Homans. 


that it is not fair to draw any inference against 
its ancient fertility; the disasters through which 
it has passed, the government to which it' is sub- 
ject, the disposition of the inhabitants, explain 
sufficiently the wild and uncultivated appearance 
of the land, where, nevertheless, fertile and cul- 
tivated districts are still found, according to the 
testimony of travellers ; among others of Shaw, 
lfaundrel, La Uocquc, &c. — G. The Abbe Gue- 
nee, in his Letter* i(r nuelt/tte.* J inf's h Mons, <le 
Voltaire, has exhausted the subject of the fertility 
of Palestine : for Voltaire had likewise indulged 
in sarcasm on this subject. Gibbon was assailed 
OR- this point, not indeed, by Mr. Davis, who, he, 
slily insinuates, was prevented by bis patriotism 
as a Welshman from resenting the comparison ‘ 
with Wales, but by other writers. In lu« Vindica- 
tion, he first established the correctness of his 
measurement of Palestine, which he estimates as 
5600 square English miles, while Wales is about 
7011. As to the fertility, he proceeds in the fol- 
lowing dexterously composed and splendid pas- 
sage : — “Tbc emperor Frederick II., the enemy 
and ilm victim of the clorgv, is accused of saving, 
after his return from his crusade , (hat the God of 
the Jews would have despised his promised land, 
If he had once seen the fruitful realms of Sicily 
and Naples.” (St** Giaunonc, Istor. Civ. del B. dl 
Napoli, li. ‘245.) This raillery, which malice has, 
perhaps, falsely imputed to Frederick, is incon- 
sistent with truth and piety; yet it must be con- 
fessed that the soil of Palestine doos not contain 
that inexhaustible, and, as it were, spontaneous 
principle of fertility, which, under the most tm fa- 
vourable circumstances, has covered with rich 
harvests the banks of the Nile, the fields of Sicily, 
or the plains of Poland. The Iordan is the only 
navigable river of Palestine : a considerable part 
of the narrow sprfee is occupied, or rather lost, in 
the Dead Sea, whose horrid aspect inspires every 
sensation of disgust, and countenances every tale 
of horror. The districts which border on Arabia 
partake of tbc sandy quality of the adjacent desert. 
The face of the country, except the sca-coast, and 
the valley of the Jordan, is coverrd with mountains, 
which appear, for the most part, as naked and 
barren rocks : and in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem, there is a real scarcity of the two elements 
of earth and water. (See Matmdrd's Travels, 
p. 65., ami Reland's Palestm. i. 238. 365.) Those 
disadvantages, which now operate in their fdfflesl 
extent, were formerly corrected by tbc labours of 
a numerous people, and the active protection of a 
vrlae government. The hills were clothed with 
rich beds of artificial mould, the ruin was collected 
in vast cisterns, a supply of fresh water was con- 
veyed by pipes and aqueducts to the dry lands. 
The breed of cattle was encouraged in those parts 


which were not adapted for tillage, and almost 
every spot was compelled to yield some production 
for the use of the inhabitants. (See the same 
testimonies and observations of Maundrcl and 
Reliud.) 

Pater ipse eolendi 

llaud facilem esse viam voluit, primosque per 
arlcrn 

llovil agios; cui is acueus niorlalia corda, 

Jicc lorpire gravi pauus uutjie^na veterno. 

Gibbon, Misc. "Works, iv. 540. 

But Gibbon has here eluded the question about 
tin.* land “ flowing with uiilk and honey." — He 
is describing Jud.ra only, without comprehending 
Galilee, or thu rich pastures beyond the Jordan, 
even now proverbial for their flocks and herds. 
(See Durckhardl's Travels, and Hist, of Jews, i. 

1 78.) The following is believed to be a fair state- 
ment : — “ The extraordinary fertility of the 
w hole country must lie taken into the account. 
No part vyis waste ; very little was occupied by 
unprofitable wood; the more fertile bills were 
cultivated in urtilicial terraces, others were hung 
with orchards of fruit-trees ; the more rocky and 
barren districts were covered with viueyards. 
Even in the present day, the wars and m ^govern- 
ment of ages have uoi exhausted the natural rich- 
ness of the soil. Galilee, says Malle Brim, would 
bo a paradise, were it inhabited by an industrious 
people, under an enlightened government. No 
laud could bo less dopeudent on foreigu import- 
ation ; it bore within itself every thing that could 
be necessary For the subsistence and comfort of a 
simple agricultural people. Thu climate was 
healthy, the seasons regular : the former rains, 
which fell about October, after the vintage, pre- 
pared the ground lor tbc sued ; the latter, which 
prevailed during March ami the beginning of 
April, made it grow rapidly. Directly thu rains 
censed, the grain ripened with still greater rapi- 
dity, and was gathered in before the end of May. 
The summer mouths were dry and very hot, but 
the nights cool, and refreshed by copious dews. 
In September, tlie vintage was gathered. Grain 
or all kinds, w heat, barley, millet, zea, and other 
sorts, grew in abundance ; the wheat commonly 
yielded thirty for nno. Besides the vhne and tho 
olive, the almond, the dale, figs of many kinds, 
the orange, the pomegranate, and many other 
fruit-trees, flourished in the greatest luxuriance. 
Great quantity of honey vv as collected. Tbc balm- 
tree, which produced the opohalsamum, a great 
object d trade, was probably introduced from 
Arabia, in the time of Solomon. U flourished about 
Jericho and in Gilead. " — Hitman's Hist, of Jews, 
i. 177.— M. 
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A sandy desert alike destitute of wood and water skirts along the 
doubtful confine of Syria, from the Euphrates to the lied Sea. The 
wandering life of the Arabs was inseparably connected with their 
independence ; and wherever, on some spots less barren than the 
rest, they ventured to form any settled habitations, they soon became 
subjects to the Homan empire (84). 

The geographers of antiquity have frequently hesitated to what 
portion of the globe they should ascribo Egypt (85) . By its situa- 
tion that celebrated kingdom is included within the immense penin- 
sula of Africa; but it is accessible only on the side, .of Asia, whose 
revolutions, in almost every period of history, Egypt has liumbly 
obeyed. A Roman prefect was seated on the splendid throno of 
the Ptolemies; and the iron sceptre of the Mamalukes is now in the 
hands of a Turkish pasha. The Nile flow's down the country, 
above five hundred miles from the tropic of Cancer to the Mediter- 
ranean, and marks, on either side, the extent of fertility by the 
measure of its inundations. Cyrene, situate towards.lhe west, and 
along the sea-coast, was first a Greek colony, afterwards a province 
of Egypt, and is now lost in tlie desert of liar-ca. * 

From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa extends above . 
fifteen hundred miles; yet so closely is it pressed between the Medi- 
terranean and the Sahara, or sandy desert, that its breadth seldom 
exceeds fourscore or an hundred miles. The eastern division was 
considered by the Romans as the more peculiar and proper pro- 
vince of Africa. Till the arrival of the Phoenician colonies, that 
fertile country was inhabited by the Libyans, the most savage of 
mankind. Under the immediate jurisdiction of Carthage, it became 
the centre of commerce and empire; but the republic of Carthage 
is now degenerated into the feeble and disorderly states of Tripoli 
and Tunis. The military government of Algiers oppresses the wide 
extent of Numidia, as it was once united under Massinissa and 
Jugurtha: but in the time of Augustus, the limits of Numidia were 
contracted; and, at least, two thirds of the country acquiesced in 
the name of Mauritania, with the epithet of Caesariensis. The 
genuine Mauritania, or country of the Moors, which, from the 
ancient city of Tingi, or Tangier, was distinguished by the appel- 
lation of Tingitana, is represented by the modern kingdom of Fez. 

(84} Dion Cassius, lib. Ixviii. p. 1131. 

(85) Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern geographers, fix the Isthmus of Sue* as the boundary . 
of Asia and Africa. Diouysius, Mda, Pliny, Sallust, Hirlius, and Solinus, have preferred for that 
purpose the western branch of the Nile, or even the great Catabathnius, or descent, which last would 
assign to Asia, not only Egypt, but pari of Libya. 


* The French editor has a long and unnecessary dom, appears, under the enterprising rule of Ma- 
nole on the History of Cyrene. For the present horn mod Ali, likely to revenge iu former oppres- 
*tate of that coa«.t and country, the volume, of eion upon the decrepit power of the Turkish 
Captain Beechey is full of interesting details, empire. — M. 

Egypt, now an independent and improving king- 
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Chap. I.] OF THE ROMAV EMPlftE. 

Salfe, on the Otean, so infamous at present for its piratCal. 
dations, was noticed by the Romans, as the' extreme- dhject 
power, and almost of their geography. A city of their 
may still be discovered near Mequinez, the residence of the 
whom we condescend tostyle the Emperor of Morocco; bnt'it dees 
not appear, that his more southern dominions, Morocco itself, [pad 
Segelmessa, were ever comprehended Within the Roman province. 

The western parts of Africa are intersected by the branches of. 

Mount Atlas, a name so “idly celebrated by the fancy of 
but which is now <|i||bsed over the immense ocean that 
tween the-ancient ancNhe new Continent (87). •'< . 

Having now finished the Circuit of the Roman empire* we may' The im,- 
observe, that Africa is divided’ from Spain by a- nalrdw strait of 
about twelve miles, through which the Atlantic flows into the Me- 
diterranean. The columns of Hercules, So famous among the 
ancients, were two mountains wluch seemed to have been torn 
asunder by some convulsion of the elements; and at the foot of the 
European mountain, the fortress of Gibraltar is now sealed. The 
whole exteat of the Mediterranean Sea, its coasts, and its islands. jU.. 
were comprised within the Roman dominion. Of the larger islands, 
the two Balcares, which derive their name of Majorca and Minorca % 
from their respective size, are subject at present, the former to 
Spain, the latter to Great Britain. * It is easier to deplore? the fate, 
than to describe the actual condition -of Corsica. | Two Italian 
sovereigns assume a regal title from Sardinia and Sicily. Crete, or 
Candia, with Cyprus, and most of the small®™lands of Greece and 
Asia, have been subdued by the Turkish arms; whilst the little rock 
of Malta defies their power, and has emerged, under the government 
of its military Order, into fame and opulence, t 

This long enumeration .of provinces, whose broken fragments 
have formed so many powerful kingdoms, might almost induce 
us to forgive the vanity or ignorance of the ancients. Dazzled with 
the extensive sway, the irresistible strength, and the real or affected 
moderation of the emperors, they permitted themselves to despise, 




General 
idea of the 
Ho m au 
empire. 


(86) The long rapge, moderate height, and gentle declivity of mount Allas (see Shaw’s Travels, 
p.* 5.) are very unlike a solitary* nioimtiiin which rears its head into the clouds, and seems to support 
the heavens. The peak of Teneriff, on the contrary , rises a' league and a half above the surface of the - 
aea, and, as it was frequently visited by the Phoenicians, might engage the notice of the Greek poets. 
See BufTon, Historic Naturelle, tom. i. p. 312. Ilistoirc de» Voyages, tom. ii. 

(87) M. de Voltaire, tom. xiv. p. 297. unsupported bv either fact or probability, has generously 
bestowed the Canary Islands on the Homan empire. 


* Minorca was lost to Great Britain in 1782. $ Malta, it need scarcely be said, is now in the 

Ann. Register for that year. — M. possession of the English. We have not, bow- 

f The gallant struggles of the Corsicans for ever, thought it necessary to notice every change 
their independence under Paoli were brought to in the political state of the world, since the time 
a close in the year 1769. This volume was pub- of Gibbon. — M. 
lished in 1776. Sec Botta, Storia d’ltalia, vol. * 

xiv. - M. 
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anil sometimes to forget, the outlying countries which had been 
left hi the enjoyment of a barbarous independence; and they gradu- 
ally usurpeil the licence of confounding the Roman monarchy with 
the globe of the earth (88). But the temper, as well as the know- 
ledge of a modern historian, require a more sober and accurate lan- 
guage. He may impress a juster image of the greatness of Rome, 
by observing that the empire was above two thousand miles in 
breadth, from the wall of Antoninus and the southern limits of 
Dacia, to mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer; tliat it extended in 
length more than three .thousand miles from the Western Ocean to 
the Euphrates; that it was situated in the finest part of the Tem- 
perate Zone, between the twenty-fourth and fifty-sixth degrees of 
northern latitude; and that it was supposed to contain above six- 
teen hundred thousaud square miles, for the most part of fertile 
and well cultivated land (89). 


CHAPTER II. 

Of Uie tnion ami internal Prosperity of tbo noman Empire, iu the Age ot the Anlonines. 

It is not alone by the rapidity, or extent of conquest that we 
should estimate the greatness of Rome. The sovereign of the Rus- 
sian deserts commands a larger portion of the globe. In the se- 
venth summer after his passage of the Hellespont, Alexander erected 
the Macedonian trophies on the banks of theHyphasis (1). Within 
less than a century, the irresistible Zingis, and the Mogul princes 
of his race, spread their cruel devastations and transient empire, 
from the sea of China, to the confines of Egypt and Germany (2). 
But the firm edifice of the Roman power was raised and preserved 
by the wisdom of ages. The obedient provinces of Trajan and the 
Antonincs were united by laws and adorned by arts. They might 


(88) Bergier, Hist, des Grands Chcmins, 1. Til. c. I, 2, 3, 4, a very useful collection. 

(89) Sec Tent pieman’s Survey of the Globe : hut 1 distrust both the Doctor's learning and his maps. 

(1) They were erected about the midway between Labor and Delhi. The conquests of Alexander 
in Hindoslan were confined to the Punjab*, a country watered by the five great streams of the Indus.* 

(2) Sec M. de Guignes, liisioire des Huns, I. xv, x\i, and xvii. 


* The Uyphasis is one of the five rivers which 
join the Indus or the Siud, after having traversed 
the province of the Peutlj-ab, a name which in 
Persian signifies Jive nvrr*. * * * G.* The Gvc 
rivers were, I. The Hvdaspos, now the ChHum, 
Behni, or Bedusta (.'iwu»ni, VitasthA, Arrow- 
swift.) 2. The Acesines, the Cenab ( iantkril , 
ChandrabhAgA, Moon-gift. ) 3. Hydraotes, the 
Ravey or Iraoly [Stuukrii, IrAxatl.) 4. Hyphasis, 
theUcyah [Saiukril, YcpdsA, Fetterless.) 5. The 


Satadru (Sanskrit, the Hundred Streamed) the 
Sulledj, known first to the Greeks in th? lime of 
Ptolemy. Round. Vincent, Commerce of Anc. 
Book 2. Lassen, Pentapotam, 1ml. 'Wilson’s 
Sanscrit Diet, and the recent valuable memoir of 
Lieut. Burnes, Journal of London Geogr. Society, 
vol. Hi. p. 2. with the travels of that very able 
writer. Compare Gihltoo's own note, c. Ixv. 
note 26. — M. subslit. lor. G. 
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occasionally suffer from the partial abuse of delegated authority; 
hut the general principle of government was wise, simple, and bene- 
ficent. They enjoyed the religion of their ancestors, w hilst in civil 
honours and advantages they were exalted, by just degrees, to an 
equality with their .conquerors. 

. I. 'l’he policy of the emperors and the senate, as far as it con- 
cerned religion, was happily seconded by the rail ec lions of the i friuon. 
enlightened, and by the habits of the superstitious, part of their 
subjects. The various inodes of worship, which prevailed in the 
Roman w orld, were all considered by the people, as equally true; by 
the philosopher, as equally false ; and by the magistrate, as equally 
useful. And thus toleration produced not only mutual indulgence, 
but even religious concord. 

The superstition of the people was not embittered by any mix- of^« 

ture of theological rancour; nor was it confined by the chains of 
any speculative system. The devout polytheist, though loudly 
attached to his national rites, admitted with implicit faith the dif- 
ferent religions of the earth (3). Tear, gratitude, and curiosity, a 
dream or an omen, a singular disorder, or a distant journey, per- 
petually disposed him to multiply the articles of his belief, and to 
enlarge the list of his protectors. The thin texture of the Pagan 
mythology was interwoven with various, but not discordant mate- 
rials. As soon as it was allowed that sages and heroes, w ho had 
lived, or who had died for the benefit of their country, were exalted 
to a state of power and immortality, it was universally confessed, 
that they deserved, if not the adoration, at least the reverence, of 
all mankind. The deities of a thousand groves and a thousand 
streams possessed, in peace, their local and respective inlluence; 
nor eould the Roman w ho deprecated tlie wrath of the Tiber, deride 
the Egyptian w'ko presented his offering to the beneficent genius of 

(3) There b nflt any ■writer who describes in go bndy a manner os Hero<lni.„, ihe liw genUnot 

PoKtlieirai. The best commentary may be roundin Hr. Bane’s Natural Uislorj of Religion ; and 
the Tx»st contrast in Bnssnrt’s Universal History. Some obscure lrac«*s of on intolerant spirit tppear 
in the conduct of the Egyptians {sec Juvonnl, Sat. xv.}; and the Christians, as weH as Jews, who lived 
under the Homan empire, formed a very important exception : so important indeed, that its discus- 
sion will rapinre a distinct chapter of this work.* 


* M. Constant, in his very learned and eloquont 
work,“ Sur la Religion, " with the two additional 
volumes, “ Du Polytheisms Romaiu, ” has consi- 
dered the whole history of polytheism in a tone of 
philosophy, which, without subscribing to all his 
opinions, we may be permitted to admire. “ The 
boasted tolerance of polytheism did not rest upon 
the respect due from society to ihc freedom of 
individual opinion. The polytheistic nations, 
tolcraut as they were tow ards each other, as sepa- 
rate stales, were not the less ignorant of the 
eternal principle, the only basis of enlightened 
toleration, that every one has a right to worship 
God in the manner which scents to him the best. 


Citizens, on the contrary, were lmuad to conform 
to the religion of the slate ; they had not the li- 
berty to adopt a foreign religion, though that reli- 
gion might be legally recognised in their own city, 
for the strangers who were its votaries.'’— Sur la 
Religion, 184. Du Polylk. Rom. ii. 3«8. At 
this time the growing religious indifference, and 
the general administration, of the empire by Ro- 
mans, who, being slrangm, would do uo more 
than protect, not enlist thenweives in the cause 
of the local superstitions, had introduced groat 
laxity. But intoleronre was clearly the theory 
both of the Greek and Roman law. The subject 
is more fully considered iu another place. — H. 


Of 

philosophers. 
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the Nile. The Visible' powers ' of nature, the planets and thg ele- 
nwnts, were the same throughout the universe. The invisible 
governore of the moral world were inevitably cast in a similar 
mould of fiction and allegory. Every virtue, and <*ven vice' acquired 
its divide representative; every art and profession its patron, whose 
attributes, in the most distant ages and countries, were uniformly 
derived, from the character of their peculiar votaries. A republic of 
gods of such opposite tempers and interests required, iii every sys- 
tem, the moderating hand of a supreme magistrate, who, by the 
progress of knowledge and llattery, was gradually invested with the 
sublime, perfections of an Eternal Parent, and an Omnipotent Mon- 
arch (4). Such Svas the mild spirit of. antiquity, that the nations 
were less attentive to the difference, than to the resemblance, of 
their religious worship. The Greek, the Roman, and the Barbarian, 
as they met before their' respective altars, easily persuaded them- 
selves, that under various names, and with various ceremonies, 
they adored the same deities (5). The elegant mythology of Homer 
gave a beautiful, and almost a regular form, to The polytheism of 
the ancient world. 

The philosophers of Greece deduced their morals from the nature 
of man, rather than from that of God. They meditated, however, 
on the Divine. Nature, as a very curious and important specula- 
tion; and in the profound inquiry, they displayed the strength and 
weakness of the human understanding (6). Of the four most cele- 
brated schools, the Stoics and the Platonisms endeavoured to recon- 
cile the jarring interests of reason and piety. They have left us the 
most sublime proofs of the existence and perfection 0 r the first 
cause; but, as it was impossible for them to conceive the creation 
or matter, the workman in the Stoic philosophy was not sufficiently 
distinguished from the work; whilst, on the contrary, the spiritual 
God of Plato and his disciples, resembled an idea, rather than a 
substance. I he opinions of the Academics and Epicureans were of 
a less religious cast; but whilst (he modest science of the. former 
induced them to doubt, the positive ignorance of the latter urged 
them to deny, the providence of a Supreme Ruler. The spirit of 

(4) The rights, powers, ami pretensions of the sovereign of Olympus, are verv clearlv described in 
the XVth book of the Iliad : in the Greek original, I mean ; for Mr. Pope, without perceiving it, has 
improved the theology of Homer.* 

(5) See for instance, C®sar de Bell. Gall. vi. 17. Within a century or two the Gauls themselves 
applied to their gods the names of Mercury, Mars, Apollo, dec. 

(6) The admirable work of Cicero de Natura Deornm, is the best clue we have to guide us through 
the dark and profound abyss. He represents with candour, and confutes with suhllctv, the opiuious 
of the philosophers. 


♦ There is a curious coincidence between Gib- rerum publicarum, ut rex putaretur unus esse in 
bon’s expressions and those of the newly recovered ca .| 0< q U j ul ail Homerus, tolnm Olympuin 
“ Dc Repuhlica of Cicero, though the argument convcrtcret, iilcmquc et rex cl pater liaberckir 
is rather the converse, lib. i. c. 36. “ Sire h*c omnium.” — M. 
ad utilitatein viUe constiluta sint a principibus 
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inquiry, prompted by emulation, and' supported by freedom, had 
divided the public teachers of philosophy into a variety of contending 
sects; but the. ingenious youth, who, from every part, resorted to 
Athens, and the other seats of learning in the Roman empire, were 
alike instructed in every sehool’fo reject and to despise the religion 
of the multitude. How, indeed, wgs it possible, that a philosopher 
should accept, as divine truths, the idle tales oj the poets, and the 
incoherent traditions of antiquity; or that he should adore, as gods, 
those imperfect beings whom he must have despised, as men! 
Against such unworthy adversaries, Cieejo condescended to employ 
the arms of reason and eloquence; but the^atire of Lucian was a 
mucli more adequate, as. well as more efficacious, weapon. We 
may he well assured, that a writer, conversant with the world, 
would never have ventured to expose the gods of his country to 
public ridicule, had tlltey not already' been the objects of secret con- 
tempt among the polished and enlightened orders of society (7). 

Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion which prevailed in the 
age of the Antonincs, both the interest of the priests and the credu- 
lity of the people were sufficiently respected. In their writings and 
coifversation, the philosophers of antiquity asserted the independent 
diguity^of reason; but they resigned their actions to the commands 
of law and of custom. Viewing, wit'll a smile of pit and indul- 
gence, the various errors of thcvulgar, they diligently, practised the 
ceremonies of their fathers, devoutly frequented the temples of the 
gods; and sometime? condescending to act a part oh the theatre of 
superstition, they’ concealed Uit sentiments of an Atheist under the 
sacerdotal robes. Reasoners of .such a temper were scarcely inclined 
to wrangle about their respective modes' of faith, or of Worship. It 
w as indifferent to them what shape the folly of the multitude might 
chuse to assume; and they approached, with the same inward con- 
tempt, and the same- external reverence, the altars of the Libyan, 
the Olympian, or the Capitolinc Jupiter (8). 

It is not easy to conceive from what motives a spirit of persecu- 
tion could introduce itself into the Roman councils. The magis- 
trates could not be actuated by a blind, though honest bigotry, since 
the magistrates were themselves philosophers ; and the schools of 
Athens had given laws to the senate. They could not be impelled 
by ambition or avarice, as the temporal and ecclesiastical powers 
Were united in the same bands. The pontiffs were chosen among 
the most illustrious of the senators; and the office of Supreme Pon- 
tiff was constantly exercised by the emperors themselves. They 
knew and valued the advantages of religion, as it is connected with 

(7) ^1 do not pretend to assert, that, in. this {irreligious age, the natural terror# of stiperstitkSb, 
dreams, omens, apparitions, &c. hud lost their efficacy. 

(8) Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero, and Plutarch, always inculcated a decent reverence for the religion 
of their own country, and of raaukind. The devotion of Epicurus was assiduous and exemplary. 
Diogen. Lacrt. x. 10. 
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civil government. They encouraged the public festivals which hu- 
manize the manners of the people. They managed the arts of 
divination, as a convenient instrument of policy; and they re- 
spected, as the lirmest bond of society, the useful persuasion, that, 
either in this or in a future life, the crime of perjury is most assur- 
edly punished by the avenging jjeds (9). But whilst they acknow- 
ledged the general advantages of religion* they were convinced, that 
the various modes of worship contributed alike to the some salutary 
purposes: and that, in every country, the form of superstition, which 
had received the sanction of time and experience, was the best 
adapted tome climate, .and to the inhabitants. Avarice and taste 
very frequently despoiled the vanquished nations of the elegant sta- 
tues of their gods and the rich ornaments of their temples (10); but, 
in the exercise of the religion which they derived from their ances- 
tors, they uniformly experienced the indulgence, and even protection 
of the Roman conquerors. The province of Gaul seems, and indeed 
only seems, an exception to this universal toleration. Under the 
specious pretext of abolishing human sacrifices, the emperors Tiho- 
rius and Claudius suppressed tire dangerous powerof the Druids (fl) : 
but the priests themselves, their gods and their altars, subsisted in 
peaceful obscurity till tire linal destruction of Paganism (12). 

Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was incessantly filled with 
subjects and strangers from every part of the world (13), who all 
introduced and enjoyed the favourite superstitions of their native 
country (Ik). Every city in the empire w as justified in maintaining 
tire purify of its ancieut ceremonies; and the Roman senate, using 
the common privilege, sometimes interposed, to cheek this inunda- 
tion of foreign rites." The Egyptian superstition, of all the most 
conteinptibloumd abject, was frequently prohibited; the temples of 
Serapis and Isis demolished, and their worshippers banished from 
Rome and Italy (15). Ihit the zeal of fanaticism prevaikxl over the 




(9) Poly! lius I. vi. c. S3, 54. Jnvenal, Sat. xiii. laments tbat in his time this apprehension had 
lost much of lift offer!. • 

(1(4 See live fate of Syracuse. Tarontu®, Arahrada, Corinth, flee, the conduct of Verres, in Cicero 
(Actio ii. Oral. 4.), and the usual practice of governors, in the viiith Satire of Juvenal. 

(II) Sueton. iu Claud.— Plin. Hist. Nat. xxx. I. 

(1*2) Pelloalicr, liislnire ties Oltes, tom. vi. p. 230— 252. 

(13) Seneca, C.onsolat. ad nelviam, p. 74. Edit. Lips. 

(t4( Dionysius Halieam. Antiqiritat. Roman. 1. ii. fvnl. 275. Edit. RHske.] 

(15) In tlie year of Rome 701, ll»e temple of Isis-and Serapis was demolished by the order of the 
Senate (Dion Cassius, I. xl. p 252.), and even by the hands or the consul (Valerius Maximus, I. 3.).f 
After the death of Caesar, it was restored at the public expense (Dion, 1. xivii. p. 501.). When Atigostos 


* Yet tho worship of foreign gods at Rome was 
only guaranteed to the natives of those countries 
from whence they came. The Romans assumed 
the priestly offices only to the gods of their fa- 
thers. For (iiblmu, throng bout the whole pre- 
ceding sketch of the opinions of the Romans aud 
their subjects, has shown through what causes 
they were free from religious hatred and its con- 
sequences. But, on the other hand, the internal 


state of these religions, the iaMHity and hypo- 
crisy of the upper orders, the indifference towards 
all religion, in even the better part of the common 
people, during the last days of the republic and 

under the Casters, and the corrupting principles 
of the philosophers, had exercised a very perni- 
cious influence on the manners and even on the 
constitution. — W. 

f Gibbou here blends into one two event*. 
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cold and feeble efforts of policy. The exiles returned, the prose- 
lytes multiplied, the temples were restored with increasing splen- 
dour, and Isis and Sera pis at length assumed their place among the 
Roman deities (16). Nor was this indulgence a departure from the 
old maxims of government. In the purest ages of the common- 
wealth, Cybelc and Esculapius had been invited by solemn embas- 
sies (17); and it was customary to tempt the protectors of besieged 
cities, by the promise of more distinguished honours than they pos- 
sessed in their native country (18). Rome gradually became the 
common temple of her subjects; and the freedom of the city was 
bestowed on all the gods of mankind (49) . * 

II. The narrow policy of preserving, without any foreign mix- Freedom 
tare, the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had checked the fortune, 
and hastened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta. The aspiring genius 
of Rome sacrificed vanity to ambition, and deemed it’more prudent, 
as well as honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for her own where- 
soever they wore found, amongi slaves or strangers, enemies or bar- 
barians (20). During the most flourishing inra of the Athenian 
commonwealth, the number of citizens gradually decreased from 
about thirty (21) to twenty-one*thousand (22). If, on the con- 
trary, we study the growth of the. Roman republic, we may dis- 
cover, that, notwithstanding the incessant demands of wars and 
colonies, the citizens, who, in the first census of Sorvius Tullius, 
amounted to no more than eighty-three thousand, were multiplied. 


wav i»Egvj»t. foi* revered tho majesty ors«*api*(l>ion, 1. II. p. 847.'); hut in the Pomrcrinm of Rome, 
ami a mil.- round it, hfr prohibited (he wprdiip of the F.gvptia»god> (Dion* I. liu. p. 679. I. liv. 
p. 735.). They remained. however, verV fashionable under his reign (Qvitl tWfcrt. Amand. I. 1.) and 
lhat olhissiireessor, till the jrfstice of Tiberius was provoked to *niue acts of seYprity. (See Tacit. 
Annul, ii. 86. Joseph. Anlitjuil. I. xviii. e.. 3.). 1 

(16) Tei^ullian in Apologetic. c. 6. p. 74. Edit, flavercamp. I am inclinod lo attribute their esta- 
blishment t© the devotion of the Pla\ian family. 

(17) See Liv*.}. xj.^Suppl.) and lxix. 

(18) Karmh.* Saturnalia, 1. iii. c. 9. He gives us a form of evocation. 

(19) MinuliiLs Fadlx in Oelavio, p. 54. A mold us, 1. vi. fl. MS. 

(20) Tacit. Annal. xi. 24. Tho Orbis Rouianus of the learned Spanheim is a complete history of 
the progressive admission of I.. ilium. Italy, and the provinces, u» the freedom of Rome.f 

(21) Herodotus, v. 97. It should seem, however, that he followed a large and |K>pnlar estimation. 

(22) AtUonanus, Deipuosoplml. 1. v». p. 272- Edit. Casaubon. Mcnrsiu* do Forluua Attica, c. 4 m $ 


distant a hundred and sixty-six years from each 
other. It was in llw; year of Rome 535. that tho 
senate having ordered the destruction of the tem- 
ples of Lm* and Seraph., no workman would lend 
his hand ; and the consul, L. dKiniliu* Panins, 
himselr (Valer. Max. I. 3.) soiled the axe, lo give 
the first blow. Gibbon attributes this circumstance 
to tho secornl demolition, which took place in 
the year 701, and which ho considers as tho fast. 
— W. 

* See, in the pictures from the walls of Pom- 
peii, the representation of »o Isiac temple and 
w arship. Vestiges of Egyptian worship have been 
traced in Gaul ; and, 1 am informed, recently in 
Britain, in excavations at Tork. — M. 


-J- Democratic states, observes Domna (deHo 
Bevolur. d'italia, I ii. c. I.), are most jealous of 
coiumunicaUug the privileges of citizenship ; hio- 
narchios of oligarchies willingly multiply the 
•I |>1 tlu ir n-. ri -ubj! • I lie ui'i-t I < mark- 
able accessions to tho strength of Rome, by the 
aggregation of conquered and foreign nations, 
took place under the regal and patrician, we may 
add, the Imperial government. — M. 

$ On t(»e number of oilbens in Athens, com- 
pare Borckh, Public Economy of Athens (English 
Tr.) p. 45. ct scq. Fane* Clinton, Ei»ay in Fwti 
Hcllcnici, ml. i. 381.'— VL 
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before the commencement of the sociaHvar, to the number of four 
hundred and sixty-three thousand men, able to bear arms in the 
service of their country (23). When the allies of Rome claimed an 
equal share T>f ‘honours and privileges* the senate indeed preferred 
the chance of arms to an ignominious concession. The Samnites 
and the Lucanians paid the severe penalty of their rashness; but tho 
rest of the Italian states, as they successively returned to, their duty, 
were admitted into the bosom of the Republic (24), and soon con- 
tributed to the ruin of piiblichreedom. Under a democratical go- 
vernment, the citizens eyerCise the powers of sovereignty; and 
those powers will be first abused,. and afterwards lost, if they are 
committed .to an Unwieldy multitude. Rut when the popular assem- 
blies had been suppressed by the administration of the emperors. 
Ole conquerors were distinguished from the vanquished nations, 
mily as the first and most honourable order of subjects; and their 
increase, 'hhwever rapid, was no longer, exposed to the same dan- 
gers. Yet the wisest princes, who adopted the maxims of Augustus, 
guarded with the strictest care the dignity ^of the Roman name, and, 
diffused the freedom of the city with a prudent liberality (25). 
naiy. Till the privileges, of Rolhans hafd beert progressively extended to 
all the inhabitants of tpe empire, an important distinction was pre- 
served between Italy, and the provinces. The former wSs esteemed 
thtf centre of public unity, and the firm basis of the constitution. 
Italy claimed the birth, or at least the residence, of the emperors and* 

. the senate (26). The estates of the Italians were exempt from 
taxes, their persons from the arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. 
Their municipal corporations, formed after the perfect model of the 
capital, | were* intrusted, under the immediate eye of the supreme 
power, with the execution of the laws. From the foot of the Alps 
to the extremity of Calabria, all the natives of Italy were born citi— • 
zens' of Rome. Their partial distinctions were obliterated, and 
they insensibly coalesced into one great nation, united by language, 
manners, and civil institutions, and equal to the weight of a power- 

. ^ap 

(33) Sue a vary accurate collection of the numbers of each Lustrum in H. de Beaufort, ’f^puhliquo 
Romaine, I. fv. c. 4.* 

(24) Appian. do BelLCml. I. i. Velleius Paterculus, l* i»* C. 15, 16, 17. 

|20] M»'Ci'ti;is had advised him to declare, by one edict, all his subjects citizens. But we may justly 
suspect that tfte historian Dion was. the author of a counsel so much adapted to the practice of his own 
age, ah<ijp>iitth‘ to that of Augustus. . r . „ 

{26} Ilpep£txators were obliged to have one- third of their own landed properly in Italy, SB0 Pliu. 

1. vl. ep. tfh ,The qualification was reduced by Marcus to one-courtli. Since thc^ reicu of Trajan, 

Italy liad sunk nearer to the level of the pi minces. \ , r 

' "" '■ 


* AH these questions are placed iirsn entirely 


r , . 

•f K may be doubted whether ihfe municipal 
new point of view by Niebuhr, (Bdmische Gc- government of the cities was not the old Italian 
sehichto. vol. i. p. 464.). He rejects the census of cousUtutiou rather than a transcript from tliat of 
Serving Tullius as iiubjslorie, vol. ii. p. 78. el seq., Ron»c. The free government of the cities, ob- 
and be establishes the principle that the census serves Savigny, was the leading characteristic of 
comprehended all the confederate cities which Italy. Gcschiclilo dcs Homischcn Rcchls, i. p. 16. 
had the right of Isopolilv. — M. — H. 
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ful empire. The republic gloried in her generous policy, and was 
frequently rewarded by the merit and services of her adopted sons. 

Had she always confined the distinction of Romans to the ancient 
families within the walls of the city, that immortal name would 
hate been deprived of some of its noblest ornaments. Virgil was a 
native of Mantua ; Horace was inclined to doubt whether he. should 
call himself an Apulian or a Lucanian : it was in Padua that an his- 
torian was found w orthy to record the majestic series of [Roman 
victories. The patriot family of the Catos emerged from Tusculum ; 
and the little town of Arpinum claimed the double honour of pro- 
ducing Marius and Cicero, the former of whom deserved, after Ro- 
mulus and Camillus, to be styled the Third Founder of Rome; and 
the latter, after saving his country from the designs of Catiline, 
enabled her to contend with Athens for the palm of eloquence (27). 

TJie provinces of the empire (as they have been described in the Tho. 
preceding chapter) were destitute of any public force, or constitu- rr0 ' l!icrs ' 
tional freedom. In Etruria, in Greece (28), and in Gaul (29), it 
was the first care of the senate to dissolve those dangerous con- 
federacies, which taught mankind, that, as the Roman arms pre- 
vailed by division, they might be resisted by union. Those princes, 
whom the ostentation of gratitude or generosity permitted for a 
while to hold a precarious sceptre, were dismissed from their 
thrones, as soon as they had performed their appointed task of 
fashioning to the yoke the vanquished nations. The free states and 
cities which had embraced the cause of Rome were rewarded with 
a nominal alliance, and insensibly sunk into real servitude. The 
public authority was every where exercised by the ministers of tho 
senate and of the emperors, and that authority was absolute, and 
without control, t hut the same salutary maxims of government, 
which had secured the peace and obedience of Italy, were extended 
to the most distant conquests. A nation of Romans w r as gradually 
formed in the provinces, by the double expedient of introducing 
colonies, and of admitting the most faithful and deserving of the 
provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

“ Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits,” is a very just 

(27) The first part of the Verona illustmta of the Marquis Mafici, gives the clearest and most com- 
prehensive view of the state of Italy under the Caesars. * 

(28) Sec Pnusaoias, 1. vii. The Romans condescended to restore the names of those assemblies, 
when they could no longer be dangerous. 

(29) They are frequently mentioned by Carear. The Abbe 5 Dubos attempts, with very little sue- * 

ccss, to prove that the assemblies of Gaul were continued under the emperor*, liistoire do 1'fita- 

blissoinent do la Monarchic Framboise, 1. i. c. 4. 


* Compare Denina, Revol. d’ltalia, 1. ii. c. fl. { Tac. Ann. ii. 53.) These privileges, indeed, 
p. 100. 4to edit. depended entirely on the arbitrary will of the 

+ This is, perhaps, rather overstated. Most emperor, who revoked or restored them accord- 
cities retained the choice of their municipal offi- ing to his caprice. See Walther, Gcschichtc des 
can: some retained valuable privileges ; Athens, Rbmischen R edits, i. 324., an admirable snm- 
for instance, in form was rtill a confederate city, mary of the Roman constitutional history,— M, 

i. 3 
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colonies md observation of Seneca (30), confirmed by history and experience. 

Trr' The natives of Italy, allured by pleasure or by interest, hastened to 
enjoy the advantages of victory; and wc may remark, that, about 
forty years after the reduction of Asia, eighty thousand Romans were 
massacred in one day, by the cruel orders of Mitbridates (31). 
These voluntary exiles were engaged, for the most, part, in the 
occupations of commerce, agriculture, and the farm /if the revenue. 
But after the legions were rendered permanent by the emperors, 
the provinces were peopled by a race of soldiers; and the veterans, 
whether they received the reward of their service in land or in 
money, usually settled with their families in tlie country, where 
they had honourably spent their youth. Throughout the empire, 
but more particularly in the western parts, the most fertile districts, 
and the most convenient situations, were reserved for the establish- 
ment of colonics; some of which were of a civil, and otheps of a 
military nature. In their manners and interna) policy, the colonies 
formed a perfoet representation of their great parent;, and they 
were soon endeared to the natives by the ties of friendship and 
alliance, they effectually diffused a rcvereftcc for the Roman name, 
and a desire, which was seldom disappointed, of sharing, in duo 
time, its honours and advantages (32). The municipal cities insen- 
sibly equalled the rank and splendour of the colonies ;,and in the 
reign of Hadrian, it was disputed which was the preferable condi- 
tion, of those societies which had issued from, or those which had 
been received into the bosom of Rome (33). The right of l^atium, 
as it was called, * conferred on the cities to which it had been 
granted, a more partial favour. The magistrates only, at the expi- 
ration of their office, assumed the quality of Roman citizens; hut 
as those offices were annual, in a few years lliey circulated round 
the principal families (34). Those of the provincials who were 
permitted to hear arms in the legions (35) ; those w ho cxercisod 
any civil employment; all, in a word, who performed any public 
service, or displayed any personal talents, were rewarded with a 
present, whose value was continually diminished by the increasing 


(30) Seneca in Consolat. ad Hclviam, c. 6. 

(31) Mcmnon aptid Photium, (c. 33.) [c. 334. p. 331. ed. Bekker.J Taler, llaxim. ix. 3. Plu- 
tarch and Dion Cassius swell the, massacre to 150,000 eitlxens; bnt I should esteem (lie smaller 

number to bo more than sufficient. 

(33) Twenty-five colonics were settled in Spain (see Plin. Hist. Natur. iil. 3, 4.1*. 35.) ; and nine 
in Britain, of which London, Colchester, Lincoln, Chester, Gloucester, and Bath, still remain consi- 
derable cities (see Richard of Cirencester, \>. 36. and Whitaker's History of Manchester, I. f. e. 3.). 

(33) Aul. Gel. Noctos Atticte, xvi. 13 The Emperor Hadrian expressed his surprise, that tH« 

cities of Utica, Cades, and Ilalica, which already enjoyed the rights of should solicit the 

title of colonies. Their example, however, became fashionable, and the empire was filled with 
honorary colonies. Sec Spanbeim, do Csu Nnmismatum, Dissertat. xiii. 

(34) Spanheiro, Or bis Roman, o. 8. p. 63. 

(35) Aristid. in Roma* Encoinio, tom. i. p. 318. edit. Jebb. 


*' The right of Latium conferred an exemption Strabo slates this distinctly, 1. iv. p. 394. edit, 
from the government of the Roman prefect. Casauh. See also Wdhber, p. *33.-1. 
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liberality of the emperors. Yet even, in the age of the Antonines, 
wli^n Ijhc 'freedom of the city Lad been bestowed on the greater 
number of their subjects, it was still accompanied with very solid 
advantages. The bulb of the people acquired, with that title, the 
benefit of the Roman laws, particularly in the interesting articles of 
marriage, testaments, and inheritances; and the road of fortune was 
open to those whose pretensions were seconded by favour or merit. 
The graffdsons of the Gauls, who had besieged Julius Caesar in 
Alesia, commanded legions, governed provinces, and were admitted 
into the senate of Rome (36). Their ambition, instead of disturbing 
the tranquillity of the state, was intimately connected with its 
safety and greatness. 

'So sensible were the Romans of the influence of language over 
national manners, that it was their most serious care to extend, 1 
with the progress of their arms, the use of the Latin tongue (37). 
Thrf ancient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the Etruscan, and the Ve- 
netian, sunk into oblivion ; but in the provinces, the east was less 
docile than the west to the voice of its victorious preceptors. This 
obvious difference marked the two portions of tho empire with a 
distinction of colours, which, though it was in some degree con- 
cealed during the meridian splendour of prosperity, became gradually 
more visible, as the shades of night descended upon tho Roman 
world. The western countries were civilized by the same hands 
which subdued them. As soon as tho barbarians were reconciled 
to obedience, their minds were opened to any new impressions of 
knowledge and politeness. The language of Virgil and Cicero, 
though with some inevitable mixture of corruption, was so uni- 
versally adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia (38), 
that the faint traces of the Punic or Celtic idioms were preserved 
only in the mountains, or among the peasants (39). Education and 
study insensibly inspired tho natives of those countries with tho 
sentiments of Romans; and Italy gave fashions, as well as laws, to 
her Latin provincials. They solicited with more ardour, and ob- 

r y • 

(36) Tacit. Aunal. xi. 23, 24. Hist. »v. 74. 

(37) See Pllii. Hisl. Natur. iii. 5. Augustin, tie Clvitate Del, xii'. 7. Lipsius tie pronnneiatione 
Lingusn Latina, c. 3; 

(38) Apuleius and Augustin will answer for Africa; Strata for Spain and Ganl ; Tacilns, in the 
life of Agricola, for Britain ; and Velleius Paterculus, for Pannonia. To them we mar add the Ian* 
gnage of the Inscriptions. * 

(39) The Celtic was preserved in the mountains of Wales, Cornwall, and Armorica. We may 

observe that Apuleius reproaches an African youth, who lived among tho populace, with the use of 
the Punic ; whilst he had almost forgot Greek, and neither coaid nor would speak LaLio (Apolog. 
p. 596 ). Tho greater part of St. Austiu's congregations were strangers to the Punic. • 


* Mr. IlaHam contests this assertion as regards passage from Tacitas (Agric. xxi.) to which Glb- 
Britain s Nor did the Romans ever establish tan refers. It merely asserts the progress of 
their language, I know not whether they wished Latin studies among the higher orders. Midd. 
to do so, in this island, as we perceive bjr that Ages, iii. 314. Probably it was a kind of court 
stubborn British longue which has survived two language and that of public adjure, and prevailed 
conquests." In his note Mr. Hallam examines the in the Roman colonics.— M. 
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tained with more facility, the freedom and honours, of the staje; 
supported the national dignity in letters (^O).and in arras; and, at 
length, in the person of Trajan, produced an emperor whom the 
Scipios would not have disowned for their countryman. The 
situation of the Greeks was very different from that of the bar- 
barians. The former had been long since civilized and corrupted,. 
They had too much taste to relinquish their language, and too 
much vanity to adopt any foreign institutions. Still preserving the 
prejudices, after they had lost the virtues, of their ancestors, they 
affected to despise the unpolished manners of the Roman con- 
querors, whilst they were compelled to respect their superior wisdom 
and power (41). Nor was the influence of the Grecian language 
and sentiments confined to the narrow limits of that once celebrated 
country. Their empire, by the progress of colonies and conquest, 
had been diffused from the Adriatic to the Euphrates and the Nile. 
Asia was covered with Greek cities, and the long reign of the Mace- 
donian kings had introduced a silent revolution into Syria and 
Egypt. In their pompous courts those princes united the elegance 
of Athens with the luxury of the East, and the example of the court 
was imitated, at an humble distance, by the higher ranks of their 
subjects. Such was the general division of the Roman empire into 
the Latin and Greek languages. To these we may add a third 
distinction for the body of the natives in Syria, and especially in 
Egypt. The use of their ancient dialects, by secluding them from 
the commerce of mankind, checked the improvements of those bar- 
barians (42). The slothful effeminacy of the former, exposed them 
to the contempt ; the sullen ferociousness of the latter, excited the 
aversion of the conquerors (43). Those nations had submitted to 
the Roman power, but they seldom desired or deserved the freedom 
of the city : and it was remarked, that more than two hundred and 
thirty years elapsed after the ruin of the Ptolemies, before an 
Egyptian was admitted into the senate of Rome (44). 

It is a just though trite observation, that victorious Rome^was 
herself subdued by the arts of Greece. ThdSe immortal writers 
who still command the admiration of modern Europe, soon became 
the favourite object of study and imitation in Italy and the western 
provinces. Rut the elegant amusements of the Romans were not 
suffered to interfere with their sound maxims of policy. Whilst 
they acknowledged the charms of the Greek, they asserted the 
dignity of the Latin tongue, and the exclusive use of the latter was 

(40) Spain alone produced Columella, U»e Senecas, Lucan, Martial, and Quintilian. 

(41) There is not, I believe, from Dionysius to I.ibnuius, a single Greek critic who mentions Virgil 
or Horace. They scent ignorant that the Romans had any good writers. 

(4*2) The curious reader may see in Dupiu (Bibliotlicquo Eccli : siastit|ue, tom. xix. p. 1. c. 8.) bow 
much the use of the Syriac and Egyptian languages was still preserved. • 

(43) See Juvenal, Sat. iii. aud xv. Ammiau. Marcellin. xxii. 16. 

(44) Dion Cassius, I. Ixxvii. p. 1275. The first instance happened under the reign of SnpUmiui 
Sever us. 
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inflexibly maintained in the administration of civil as well as military 
government (45) . The two languages exercised at the same time 
their sqiSrate jurisdiction throughout the empire : the former, as 
the natural idiom of scir'nce ; the latter)' as the legal dialect of public 
transactions. Those v ho' united letters with business were equally 
conversant with both ; and it was almost impossible, in any pro- 
vince, to find a Roman subject, of a liberal education, who was at 
once a stranger to the Greek and to the Latin language. 

It was by such institutions that the nations of the empire insen- 
sibly melted'away into the Homan name and people. But there 
still remained, in the centre "bf every province and of every family, 
an unhappy condition of men who endured the weight, without 
sharing the Jjenefits, of society. In the free states of antiquity, the 
domestic slaves were exposed to the wanton rigour of despotism. 
The perfect settlement of the Roman empire was preceded by ages 
of Violence and rapine. The slaves consisted, for the most part, 
of barbarian captives, | taken in thousands by the chance of war, 
purchased at a vile price (10), accustomed to a life of independence, 
and impatient to break and to revenge their fetters. Against such 
internal enemies, whose desperate insurrections had more than once 
reduced the republic to the brink of destruction (17), the most 
severe || regulations (18), and the most cruel treatment, seemed 


* Causes seem to have been pleaded, even in 
the senate, in both languages, Val. Max. /or. c*j. 
Dion. 1. Ivii. c. 15. — M. 

+ It was this which rendered the wars so san- 
guinary, and the battles so obstinate. The im- 
mortal Robertson, in an excellent discourse on 
the state of the world at the period of the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, has traced a picture of 
the melancholy effects of slavery, in vs Inch we 
find oil the depth of his views and the strength of 
his mind. I shall oppose successively some pas- 
sages to the reflections of Gibbon. The reader 
will see, not without interest, the truths which 
Gibbon appears to have mistaken or voluntarily 
neglected, developed by one of the best of mo- 
dern historians. It is important to call them to 
miud here, in order to establish the facts and 
their cousoqueuces with accuracy. I shall more 
than once have occasion to employ for this pur- 
pose the discourse of Robertson. 

M Captives taken in war were, in all probabi- 
lity, the lirst persons subjected to perpetual ser- 
vitude; and when the necessities or luxury of 
mankind mcreased the demand for slaves, every 
new w ar recruited their number, by reducing the 
, vanquished to that wretched condition. Hence 
proceeded the fierce and desperate spirit with 


Slave*. 


Their 

treatment. 


( 45 ) See Valerius Maximus, 1. ii. c. 2. n. 2. The Emperor Claudius disfranchised an eminent 
Grecian for not understanding Latin. He was probably hi some public office. Suetonius in Claud, 
c. 16. * 

(46} la the camp of Lticullus, an ox sold for a drachma, aud a slave for four drachma}, or about 
three shillings. Plutarch, in Lucid!, p. 580. % 

(47) Diodorus Siculus in Eclog. But. 1. xxxiv. and xxxvi. Floras, iii. 19, 20. 

( 48 ) See a remarkable instance of a severity in Cicero in Verrem, v. 3. 


which wtl# were carried on among ancient nations. 
While chains and slavery were the certain lot of 
the conquered, battles were fought, and towns de- 
fended, with a rage and obttinacy which nothing 
but horror at such a fate could have inspired ; 
but by putting an end to the cruel institution of 
slavery, Christianity extended its mild influences 
to the practice of war, and that barbarous art, 
softened by its humane spirit, ceased to be so de- 
structive. Secure, in every event, of personal 
liberty, the resistance ol the vanquished became 
less obstinate, and the triumph of the victor less 
enrol. Thus humanity was introduced into the 
exercise of war, with which it appears to be 


maxims of Christianity, raucb more than to ady 
other cause, that we must ascribe the little fe- 


rocity and bloodshed which accompany modern 
victories.”— G. 

$ Above 100,000 prisoners were taken in the 
Jewish war.— G. Hist, of Jews, iii. 71. Accord- 
ing to a tradition preserved by S. Jerome, after 
the insflrrection in the time of Hadrian, they were 
sold as cheap as horses. Ibid. 124. Compare 
Blair on Roman Slavery, p. 19. — M. 

|| The following is the example: we shall see 
whether the word “severe” is here in its place. 
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almost justified by the great law of self-preservation. But whcti 
the principal nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, were united under 


•* At the time In which T.. Domltius was pnptor 
in Sicily, a slave killed a wild boar of extraor- 
dinary size. The pnetor, struck by the dexterity 
and courage of the man, desired to see him. The 
poor wretch, highly gratified with the distinction, 
came to present himself before the pnetor, in 
hopes, no doubt, of praise and reward ; but Do- 
joilius, on learning that he lutd only a javelin 
to attack and kill the boar, ordered him to be 
instantly crucified, under the barbarous pretett 
that the law prohibited the use of this weapon, as 
of all others, to slaves.” Perhaps the cruelty of 
Pomitiosis leas astonishing than the Indifference 
with which the Roman orator relates this cir- 
cumstance, which alTocts him so little that he thus 
expresses himself : *** Durum hoc fortasse videatnr, 
ueque ego in ullam partem dispoto.” “This may 
appear harsh, nor do I give any opinion ou the 
subject.” And it is the same orator who exclaims 
in the same oration ; w Facinus est cruciaro civoro 
Bomauum ; seel us verherare ; propc parricidium 
nocare : quid dicam in erneem tollere.” “ It is 
o crime to imprison a Roman citizen ; wickedness, 
to scourge ; next to parricide, to put to death ; 
what shall I call itto cmcify ? " 

In genera), this parage of Gibbon on slavery, 
is full, not only of blamalde indifference, but of 
an exaggeration of impartiality which resembles 
dishonesty. -lie endeavours to extenuate all that 
is appalling In ihe condition and treatment ortho 
slaves ; lie would make ns consider these cruelties 
as possibly “justified hr necessity He then 
describes, with minute accuracy, fhe slightest 
mitigations of theindeplorablo condition ; he at- 
tributes to the virtue or the poU<y of the em- 
perors the progressive amelioration In the lot of 
the slaves ; and he passes over in silence the 
most influential cause, that which, alter render- 
ing the slaves less miserable, has contributed at 
length entirely to enfranchise them from their 
sufferings and their chains, — Christianity. It 
would be easy to accumulate the most fright- 
ful, the most agonising details, of Lbe manner in 
which the Romans treated their slaves: whole 
works have been devoted to the description. I 
content myself with referring to them. Some 
reflections of RoberUon taken from lbe discourse 
already quoted, will make us feel that Gibbon, in 
tracing the mitigation of the condition of the 
slaves, up to a period little later than that which 
witnessed the establishment of Christianity in the 
world, could not have avoided the acknowledg- 
ment of the influence of that beueGcoot cause, if 
he had not already determined uot to speak of it. 

“ Upon establishing despotic government in the 
Borosn empire, domestic tyranhy rose in a short 
time to an astonishing height. In that rank soil, 
every vice which power nourishes in the great, 
or oppression engenders in the mean, thrived and 
grew up apace. * * * III. not the authority of 
any single detached precept in the Gospel, but the 
spirit and genius of the Christian religion, more 
powerful than any particular command, which 
bath abolished the practice of slavery throughout 


the world. The temper which Christianity In- 
spired was mild and gentle; and the doctrines 
it taught added sech dignity and lustre to human 
nature, as rescued it from the dishonourable scr- 
vitude iftto which it was jsunk.” 

It is iu vaiu, then, that Gibbon pretends to 
attribute solely <» the desire of keeping up the^. 
mnnber of slaves, the milder conduct which the 
Romans began to adopt in* their favour at the 
time of the emperors. This cause had hitherto 
acted in an opposite direction ; how came it an 
a sudden to have a different influence? “The 
masters,” he says, u encouraged the marriage of 
tholr slaves * * ; the sentiments of nature, the 
habits of education, contributed to alleviate the 
hardships of servitude." The children of slaves 
were the properly of their master, who oonld 
dispose of or alienate them like the rest of his 
property. Is it In such a situation, with such 
notions, that the sentiments of nature tiufaid 
themselves, or habits of education become mild 
and peaoeful? We must not attribute to causes 
inadequate or altogether without force effects 
w hich require to explain them a reference to more 
Influential causes; and even If these slighter 
causes had in effect a manifest influence, we must 
not forget that they are themselves the effect of 
a primary, a higher, and more extensive cause, • 
which in giving to the mind and to the character 
a more disinterested and more humane bias, dis- 
posed men to second or tbemselv« to advance, 
by their conduct, and by the change of manners, 
the happy results which it tended to produce. 
— G. 

I have retained the whole of 3f. Guizot’s note, 
though, in his zeal for the invaluable blessings of 
freedom and Christianity, he has done Gibbon 
injustice. The coodition of the slaves was un- 
doubtedly Improved under the emperors. What 
a great authority has said, 44 The condition ofot 
slave is better under on arbitrary than under a 
free government, {Smith's Wealth of Nations, tf. 
7.) is, I believe, supported hy the history of all 
ages and nations.” The protecting edicts of Ha- 
drian and the Anton ines arc historical facta, and 
can as little be attributed to the influence of 
Christianity, as the milder language of heathon 
writers, of Seneca, (particularly Bp. 47.) of Pliny, 
and of Plutarch. The later iuflnencc of Christia- 
nity is admitted by Gibbon himself. The subject 
of Roman slavery has recently been investigated 
with great diligence in a very modest but valu- 
able volume, by Wm. Blair, Esq., Bdin. 1831. 
Hay we be permitted, while on the subject, to 
refer to tin: most splendid passage extant of 
Mr. Pitt's eloquence, the description of the Ho- 
man slave-dealer on the almres of Britain, con- 
demning the island to irreclaioMble barbarism, 
as a perpetual and prolific nursery of slavoa. 
Speeches, vol. ii. p. 80. 

Gibbon, it should be added, was one of the firtt 
and most consistent opponents of the African 
ahve-trade. See Hist. eh. xxv. and Letters to 
Lord Sheffield, Misc. Works.— M. 
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the laws of one sovereign, the source of foreign "supplies flowed 
with much less abundance, and the Romans were reduced to the 
milder but more tedious method of propagation. * In their nu- 
merous families, and particularly in their country estates, they 
encouraged the marriage of their slaves, t The sentiments of na- 
ture, the habits of education, and the possession of a dependent 
species of property, contributed to alleviate the hardships of servi- 
tude (49)* The existence of a slave became an object of greater 
value, and though his happiness still depended on the temper and 
circumstances of the master, the humanity of the latter, instead of 
being restrained by fear, was encouraged by the sense of his own 
interest. The progress of manners was accelerated by the virtue or 
policy of tho emperors ; and by the edicts of Hadrian and the An- 
tonines, the protection of the laws was extended to the most abject 
part of mankind. The jurisdiction of life and death over the slaves, 
a power long exercised and often abused, was taken out of private 
hands, and reserved to the magistrates alone. The subterraneous 
prisons were abolished ; and, upon a just complaint of intolerable 
treatment, the injured slave obtained either his deliverance, or a 
less cruel master (50). 

Hope, the best comfort of our imperfect condition, was not denied Entan- 
to the Roman slave; and if he had any opportunity of rendering c “ m 
himself either useful or agreeable, he might very naturally expect 
that the diligence and fidelity of a fetv years would be rewarded 
with the inestimable gift of freedom. The benevolence of the master 
was so frequently prompted by the meaner suggestions of vanity 
and avarice, that tho laws found it more necessary to restrain than 
to encourage a profuse and undistinguishing liberality, which might 
degenerate into a very dangerous abuse (51). It was a maxim of 
ancient jurisprudence, that a slave had not any country of his own, 
he acquired with his liberty an admission into the political society 
of which his patron was a member. The consequences of this 
maxim would have prostituted the privileges of the Roman city to a 



(49) See in Groter, and the other collectors, a great number of Inscriptions addressed by slaves 
to their wives, children, fellow-servants, masters, &c. They are all, most probably, of the Impe- 
rial age. 

(50) See the Atignstan History, and a Dissertation of M. dc Burigny, in the xxxvth volume of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, upon the floman slaves. 

(51) See another Dissertation of M. dc Burigny iu the xxxviitli volume, on tlie Roman freedmen. 


•*- * An active slave-trade, which was carried on 
in many quarters, particularly the Buxine, the 
eastern provinces, the coast of Africa, and Bri- 
tain, must be taken into the account. Blair, ‘23— 

32.— M. 

*t The Romans, as well in the Grst ages of tho 
republic as later, allowed to their slaves a kind of 
marriage (conlnbcmluro) : notwithstanding this, 
luxury made a greater number of slaves in 
demand. The increase in their population was 


not snfficicnt, and recourse w as had to the pur- 
chase of slaves, which was made even in the pro- 
vinces of the East subject to the Romans. It is, 
moreover, known that slavery is a state litllo 
favourable to population. See Hume's Essay, and 
Mailhns ou Population, i. 334.— G. The testimony 
of Appian (B. C. 1. 1. c. 7.) is decisive iu favour of 
the rapid multiplication of the agricultural slaves ; 
it is confirmed by the numbers engaged in the 
servile wars. Compare also Blair, p. 119.— M. 
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mean and promiscuous multitude. Some seasonable exceptions 
were therefore provided ; and the honourable distinction was con- 
fined to such slaves only as, for just causes, and with the appro- 
bation of the magistrate, should receive 'a solemn and legal manu- 
mission. Kven these chosen freedmen obtained no more than the 
private rights of citizens, and were rigorously excluded from civil 
or military honours. Whatever might be the merit or fortune of 
their sons, they likewise were esteemed unworthy of a’ seat in the 
senate ; nor were the traces of a servile origin allowed to be com- 
pletely obliterated till the third or fourth generation (52). Without 
destroying the distinction of ranks, a distant prospect of. freedom 
and honours was presented, even to those whom pride and prejudice 
almost disdained to number among the human species. 

It was once proposed to discriminate tho - slaves by a peculiar 
habit ; but it was justly apprehended that there might so/ne 
danger in acquainting them with their ow’n numbers (53). Without 
interpreting, in their utmost strictness, the liberal appellations of 
legions and myriads (54) ; we may venture to pronounce, that the 
proportion of slaves, w ho were valued as property, was more con- 
siderable than that of servants, who can be computed only as an 
expense (55). The youths of a promising genius were instructed 
in the arts and sciences, and their price was ascertained by the 
degree of their skill and talents (56). Almost every profession, 
either liberal (57) or mechanical, might be found in the household 
of an opulent senator. The ministers of pomp and sensuality were 
multiplied beyond the conception of modern luxury (58). It was 
more for the interest of the merchant or manufacturer to purchase, 
than to hire his workmen; and in the country, slaves were em- 
ployed as the cheapest and most laborious instruments of agricul- 
ture. To confirm the general observation, and to display the mul- 
titude of slaves, we might allege a variety of particular instances. 
It was discovered, on a very melancholy occasion, that four hundred 
slaves were maintained in a single palace of llomo (59). The 
same number of four hundred belonged to an estate which an 

(52} Spanhcim, Orbis Roman. 1. i. c. 16. p. 124, Ac. 

(33) Seneca de dementia, 1. i. c. 24. The original is much stronger, “Quantum poriculum im- 
miiieret si servi nostri mimerare nos ccepissenl." 

(54) See Pliny (Hist. Nalur. 1. xwiii.) ami Allienirns (Deipnosophist. 1. vi. p. 2T2.). The latter 
boldly assorts, that ho know rory many (Trorw-iroXXoi) Romans who possessed, not for use, but 
ostentation, ton and even twenty thousand slaves. 

(55) lu Paris there arc not more than 43,700 domestics of every sort, and not a twelfth part of 

the inhabitants. Messange, Recherchos sur la Population, p. 186. • 

(56) A learned slave sold for many hundred pounds sterling : Atticus always bred and taught them 
himself. Cornel. Nepos in Tit. c. 13. (On the prices of slaves, Blair, 149. — M.J 

(57) Many of the Roman physicians were slaves. Sec Dr. Middleton's Dissertation and Defence. 

(58) Their ranks and offices are very copiously enumerated by Pignorius de Servis. 

(59) Tacit. Annul, xiv. 43. They were all executed for not preventing their master's murder. * 


* The remarkable speech of Cassius shows the proud yet apprehensive feelings of the Roman 
aristocracy on this subject. — M. 
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African widow, of a very private condition, resigned to her son, 
whilst she reserved for herself a much larger share of her pro- 
perty (GO). A freedman, under the reign of Augustus, though his 
fortune had' suffered great losses in the civil wars, left behind 1pm 
three thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, two hundred and fifty 
thousand head of smaller cattle, and, what was almost included in 
tlte description of cattle, four thousand one hundred and sixteen 
slaves (Gl). . . ’ « , 

The number of subjects who acknowledged the laws of Rome, of 
citizens, of provincials, and of slaves, cannot now he fixed with 
such a degree of accuracy, as the importance of the object would 
deserve. We are informed, that whpn the Emperor Claudius exer- 
cised the office of censor, he took an account of six millions nine 
hundred and forty-five thousand Roman citizens, who, with the 
proportion of women and children, must have amounted to about 
twenty millions of souls. The multitude of subjects of an inferior 
rank was uncertain and fluctuating. Rut, after weighing with at- 
tention every circumstance which could influence the balance, it 
seems probable, that there existed, in the time of Claudius, about 
twice as many provincials as there were citizens, of either sex, and 
of every age; and that the slaves werp at least equal in number to 
the free inhabitants of the Roman world. * The total amount of 
this imperfect calculation would rise to about one hundred and 
twenty millions of persons : a degree of population which possibly 
exceeds that of modern Europe (62), and forms the most nume- 
rous society that has ever been united under the same system of 
government. 

Domestic peace and union were the natural consequences of the 

(60) Apnleius in Apolog. p. 548. edit. Dt-lpliin. 

(61) Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii. 47. 

(62) Compute twenty millions in France, twenty-two in Germany, four in Hungary, ten in Italy 
with its islands, eight in Great Britain and Ireland, eight in Spain and Portugal, ten or twelve in 
the European Russia, six in Poland, six in Greece and Turkey, Tour iu Sweden, three in Denmark 
and Norway, four in the Low Countries. The whole would amount to one hundred aud five, or one 
hundred and seven millions. Sec Voltaire, do l’lIUtoirc Generate, t 


* According to Rolterlson there were twice as 
many slaves as free citizens. — G. Mr. Blair, p. 15. 
estimates three slaves to one freeman, between 
the conquest of Greece, B. C. 146, to the. reign of 
Alexander Scvcrus, A. D. 222, 235. The propor- 
tion was probably larger in Italy than in the pro- 
vinces.— M. 

+ The present population of Europe is estimated 
at 227,700,000. Malle Brun, Geogr. Trans, edit. 
1832. Sec details in the different volumes. 
Another authority ( Almauach dc Gotha), quoted 
in a recent English publication, gives the follow- 


ing details : — 

Franco 32,897,152 

Geonanv (including Hungary, Prus- 
sian and Austriau Poland) 56,136,213 

Carry forward. x 89,033,365 


Brought forward 


Italy. - 


Great Britain and Ireland 


S[Ain and Portugal... 

1 13,953,959 

‘ \ 3,144,000 

Russia, including Poland 




Turkey ( including Paschalick 

of 

Dschesair] 

9,545,300 

Greece. * 


Ionian Islands 


Sweden aud Norway. 


Denmark 


Belgium 




Switzerland. 


Total 



Populous- 
ness of the 
Roman 
empire. 


Digitized by 


Obedience 
and union. 


Roman 

monuments. 


Many of 
them erected 
at private 
expense. 
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moderate and comprehensive policy embraced by the Romans. If 
we turn our eyes towards the monarchies of Asia, we shall behold 
despotism in the centre, and weakness in the extremities; the col- 
lection of Ahc revenue, or the administration of justice, enforced by 
the presence of an army; hostile barbarians established in the 
heart of the country, hereditary satraps usurping the dominion 
of the provinces, and subjects inclined to rebellion, though' inca- 
pable of freedom. But the obedience of the Roman world was 
uniform, voluntary, and permanent. The vanquished nations, 
blended into one great people, resigned the hope, nay even'the wish, 
of resuming their independence, and scarcely considered their own 
existence as distinct from the existence of Rome. The established 
authority of the emperors pervaded without an effort the w ide exterit 
of their dominions, and was exercised with the same facility on the 
banks of the Thames, or of the Nile, as on those of the Tiber. The 
legions were destined to serve against the public enemy, and the 
civil magistrate seldom required the aid of a military force (63). 
In this state of general security, the leisure as well as opulence both 
of the prince and people, were devoted to improve and to adorn the 
Roman empire. 

Among the innumerable.monuments of architecture constructed 
bv the Romans, how many have escaped the notice of history, liow 
few havo resisted the ravages of time and barbarism 1 And yet 
even die majestic, ruins that are still scattered over Italy and the 
■provinces, would be sufficient to prove, that those countries were 
once the seat of a polite and powerful empire. Their greatness 
alone, or their beauty, might deserve our attention : but they are 
rendered more interesting, by two important circumstances, which 
connect the agreeable history of the arts, with the more useful his- 
tory of human manners. Many of those works were erected at 
private expense, and almost all were intended for public benefit. 

It is natural to suppose that the greatest number, as well as the 
most considerable of the Roman edifices, were raised by the empo— 
rors, who possessed so unbounded a command both of men and 
money. Augustus was accustomed to boast that he had found his 
capital of brick, and Dial he had left it of marble (64). The strict 
coeonomy of Vespasian was the source of his magnificence. The 
works of I rajan hear tlie stamp of bis genius. The public monu- 
ments with which Hadrian adorned every province of the empire, 
wore executed not only by his orders, but under his immediate 

f Ju,l “ i00 ’ Ui " C - 16 11,0 orali ° n of Agrippa, or ratter of the historian, to a 

line pioture ol the Roman empire. " 

(64) Snetnn. in August. c. 28. Augustus built in Rome the temple and forum of Mare the 
ATOlger ; the temple of Jupiter Tonaus in the Capitol ; that of Apollo Palmitic, »ith public libra- 
im ; the porlico anj basilica of Caiua and luciu* ; the porticos of Lima and Oclavia ; and the 
theatre of Marccllus. The esample of the sovereign was imitated by his ministers and generals j 
ana bis friend Agriitpa left behind him the immortri monument of the Pantheon. 
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inspection. Ho ‘was himself an artist ; and he loved the arts, as they 

conduced to the glory of the monarch . They were encouraged by the 
Antonincs, as they contributed to the happiness of the people, hut if 
the omperors were the first, they were not the only architects of their 
dominions. Their example was universally imitated by their prin- 
cipal subjects, who were not afraid of declaring to the world that 
they had spirit to conceive, and wealth to accomplish, the noblest 
undertakings. Scarcely had the proud structure of the Coliseum 
been dedicated at Rome, before the edifices, of a smaller scale 
indeed, Imt of the same design and materials, were erected for the 
use, and at the expense, of the cities of Capua and Verona (65). 

The inscription of the stupendous bridge of Alcantara, attests that 
it was thrown over the Tagus by the contribution of a few Lusi- 
tanian communities. When Pliny was intrusted with the govern- 
ment of Bithynia andPontus, provinces by no means the richest or 
most considerable of the empire, he found the cities within his 
jurisdiction striving with each other in every useful and ornamental 
work, that might deserve the curiosity of strangers, or the gratitude 
of their citizens. It was the duty of the proconsul to supply their 
deficiencies, to direct their taste, and sometimes to moderate their 
emulation (66). The opulent senators of Rome and the provinces 
esteemed it an honour, and almost an obligation, to adorn the 
splendour of thoir age and country; and the influence of fashion 
very frequently supplied the want of taste or generosity. Among a 
crowd of these private benefactors, we may select Herodes Atticus, 
an Athenian citizen, who lived in the age of the Antonines. What- 
ever might be the motive of his conduct, his magnificence would 
have been worthy of the greatest kings. 

The family of Herod, at least after it had been favoured by for- rumple of 
tune, was lineally descended from Chnon and Miltiados, Theseus Jtucu! 
and Cecrops, JEacus and Jupiter. But the ]>os ferity of so many 
gods and heroes was fallen into the most abject state. His grand- 
father had suffered by the hands of justice, and Julius Atticus, his 
father, must have ended his life in poverty and contempt, bad he 
not discovered an immense treasure buried under an old honse, the 
last remains of his patrimony. According to the rigour of the taw, 
the emperor might have asserted his claim, and the prudent Atticus 
prevented, by a frank confession, the ofticiousness of informers. 

But the equitable Nerva, who then filled tlio throne, refused to 
accept any part of it, and commanded him to use, without scruple, 
the present of fortune. The cautious Athenian still insisted, that 

(63) See Mallei, Verona illusir.ua. I. It. p. 68. 

See the xth book nf Pliny's Epistles, fie mentions the following works carried on at the 
■CxpeniM* of the cities. -At Nicemodia, a new forum, an aqueduct, and a canal, left unfinished by 
« king; at tiice, a gymnasium, and a theatre which had already cost near ninety thousand 
ponnds; baths at Prusa and ClnodiopotK ; and an aqueduct of sixteen miles in length, for the nae 
of Sinope. 
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the treasure was too considerable for a subject, and that he knew 
not how louse it. Abuse it then, replied 'the monarch, wilh a 
good-natured peevishness ; for it is your own (67). Many will be 
of opinion, that Atticus literally obeyed the emperor’s last instruc- 
tions; since he expended the greatest part of his fortune, which was 
much increased by an advantageous marriage,, in the service of the • 
vr public. He had obtained for his son Herod the prefecture of the 

free cities of Asia ; and the young magistrate, observing that the 
town of Troas was inditlerently supplied with water, obtained from 
the munificence of Hadrian, three hundred myriads of drachms 
(about a hundred thousand pounds) for the construction of a new 
aqueduct. But in the execution of the work, the charge amounted 
to more than double the estimate, and the officers of the revenue 
began to murmur, till the generous Atticus silenced' their com- 
plaints, by requesting that he might be permitted to take upon himself 
the whole additional expense (68). 

nn The ablest preceptors of Greeco and Asia had been invited by 
reputation- ]jjj era i rewards to direct the education of young Herod. Their 
pupil soon became a celebrated orator, according to the useless 
rhetoric of that nge, which, coniining itself to the schools, disdained 
to visit either the Forum or the Senate. He was honoured with 
the consulship at Home ; but the greatest part of his life was spent 
in a philosophic retirement at Athens, and his adjacent villas; 
perpetually surrounded by sophists, who acknowledged, without 
reluctance, the superiority of a rich and generous rival (69). The 
monuments of his genius have perished ; some considerable ruins 
Still preserve the fame of his taste and munificence : modern tra- 
vellers have measured the remains of the stadium which ho con- 
structed at Athens. It was six hundred feet in length, built entirely 
of white marble, capablo of admitting the whole body of the people, 
and finished in four years, whilst Herod was president of the Athe- 
nian games.' To the memory of his wife Regilla, he dedicated a 
theatre, scarcely to bo paralleled in the empire : no wood except 
cedar, very curiously carved, was employed in any part of the 
building. The Odeum,* designed by Pericles for musical perform- 
ances, and the rehearsal of new tragedies, had been a trophy of the 
victory of the arts over barbaric greatness ; as the timbers employed 
in tlie construction consisted chielly of the masts of the Persian 

(67) flatlrian afterwards made a very equitable regulation, which divided all Ireasuro-trovo 
between the right of property and that of discovery. Hist. August, p. 9. 

(68} Philostrat. in Yit. Sophist. 1. ii. p. 548. 

(69) Aulus Gcllius, in Noct. Attic, i. 2. ix. 2. Xfili. 10. xix. 12. Philostrat. p. 564. 


* The Odeum served for the rehearsal of new viously approved by judges for this purpose, 
comedies as well as tragedies; they were read The king of Cappadocia who restored the Odeum, 
Or repeated before representation, without music which had been burnt by Sylla, was Araobar- 
or decorations, drc. No piece conld be repre- zanes. See ltartiui, Dissertation on the Odeons 
scuted in the theatre if it had not been pre- ol tbe Aucients, Leipsic, 1767. p. 10— 91.— W. 
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vessels. * Notwithstanding the repairs bestowedyw . that ancient 
edifice by a king of Cappadocia, it was again fallon’to decay. Rernd 
restored its ancient beauty and magnificence. Nor was the libe- 
rality of'that illustrious citiafbn confined to the walls of Athens. The 
roost splendid ornaments bestowed on the temple of Neptune in the 
Isthpius, a theatre at Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, a bath at Then* 
mopyj®, and an aqueduct at Ganusium in Italy, were insufficient Q| 
exhaust, his treasures. The people of Epirus, Thessaly, Eubceu; 

Bceotia, and Peloponnesus, experienced his favours^ and many in- 
scriptions of the cities of Greece and 4$ia gratefully style Herodes 
Atticus their patron and benefactor (70). 

In the commonwealths of^Athens and Rome, the modest simpli- hmot Uk 
city of private houses announced. the equal condition of freedom; 
whilst the sovereignty of the people was represented in the majestic ^'.',5°“^,. 
edifices designed to the public use (71) ; nor was this republican ’ 

spirit totally extinguished by the introduction of wealth and mo- a,U 4ic. 
narchy. It was in-works of national honour and benefit, that the 
THost virtuous wf the emperors affected to display their magnificence. 

The golden palace of Nero excited a just - indignation, hut the vast 
extent onground which had been usurped by his selfish luxury, was 
more nobly jilted under the succeeding reigns-by the Coliseum,' the 
baths of Titus, the Claudian portico, bnd the temples dedicated to 
the goddess of Peace, and to the geitfus of Rome (72). These mo- 
numeqts of architecture, the property of the Roman people, were 
adorned with the mest beautiful productions of Grecian painting 
and sculpture; and in the temple of Peace, a very curious library 
was open to the curiesity of the learned.* At a small distance from 
thence was situated the Foru%of Trajan. It was surrounded by a 
lofty portico, in the form of a quadrangle, into which four tribttipMl 
arches opened a noble and .SpStoious entrance in the centre arose a 
column of marble, whose height, of one hundred and ten feet, demo- 
ted the elevation of the hill that had been cut away. This column, 
which still subsists in its ancient beauty, exhibited an exact repre- 
sentation of the Dacian victories of its founder. The veteran 

(TO) Swt Plnlosrr.it. 1. ii. p. 548. 560. Puiuiriu, l. i: and »li. 18. Tire lire of Herodes, in the 
xxxth 'volume of the Memoirs of the Acadfniy of Inscriptions. 

(71) It is particularly remarked of Athens by Dictearchus, de Statu Grfleciac, p. 8. inter Geogra- 
phoi Minores, edit. Hudson. 

{72) Donates de Roma Vetera, 1. iii. c. 4, 5, 6. Nardini Roma Anlica, I. iii. 11, 13- and a 

MS. description of ancient Room, by Bernardus Orieellarius, or RuccUai, of which I obtained a 
copy from the library of the Canon Ricardi at Floreuce. Two celebrated pictures of Timanthes 
and of Prologencs aro mentioned by Pliny, as in the Temple of Peace ; and the Laocoon was 
found in the baths of Titus. 


* The F.mpernr Vespasian, who had caused tists and the learned of Rome assembled; and it 
the Temple of Peace to b« built, transported to is on the site of this temple that a multitude of 
it the greatest part of the pictures, statues, and antiques have been dug up. See notes of Rrtmar 
other works of art which had escaped the civil on Dion Cassius, lxvi. c. 15. p. 1083. W. 
tumults. It was there that every day the ar* 
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soldier contemplated the story of his own campaigns, and hv an easy 
illusion of national vanity, the peaceful citizen associated himself 
to the honours of the triumph. Air the other quarters of the capi- 
tal, and all the provinces of the empire, were embellished bv the 
same liberal spirit of public magnificence, and were filled with 
amphitheatres, theatres, temples, porticos, triumphal arches, baths, 
and aqueducts, all variously conducive to the health, the devotion, 
and the pleasures of the meanest citizen. The last mentioned of 
those edifices deserve our peculiar attention. The boldness of the 
enterprise, the solidity of the execution, and the uses to which they 
were subservient, rank the aqueducts among the noblest monu- 
ments of Roman genius and power, 'flic aqueducts of the capital 
claim a just pre-eminence; but the curious traveller, who, w ithout 
the light of history, should examine those of Spoleto, of Metz, or 
oi Segovia, would very naturally conclude, that those provincial 
towns had formerly been the residence of some potent monarch.' 
The solitudes of Asia and Africa were once covered with flourishing 
cities, whose populousness, and even whose existence, was derived 
from such artificial supplies of a perennial stream of fresh water (73). 
(f amber and We have computed the inhabitants, and contemplated the public 

STc°iSa( works of the Roman empire. Tlie observation of the number and 
ih« empire, greatness of its cities will serve to confirm the former, and to mul- 
tiply the latter. It may not he unplcasing to collect a few scattered 
instances relative to that subject, without forgetting, however, that 
from the vanity of nations and the poverty of language, the vague 
appellation of city has been indifferently bestowed on Rome and 
id miy. upon Laiirentum. I. Ancient Italy is said to have contained eleven 
hundred and ninety-seven' cities ; and for whatsoever aera of anti- 
quity the expression might be intended (Ik), there is not any reason 
to believe the country less populous in the age of the Antonines, 
than in that of Romulus. The petty stales of Latium wore con- 
tained within the metropolis of the empire, by whose superior 
influence they had l»een attracted.* Those parts of Italy which 
liaveso long languished under the lazy tyranny of priests and vice- 
roys, had been afflicted only by the more tolerable calamities of 
war; and the first symptoms of decay, which they experienced, 
were amply compensated by the rapid improvements of the Cisalpine 

(73) Moiilfancou, l'Antiquilu cxpliquee, tom, iv. p. 2. 1. i. C. . 0 . Fahrctti has composed a Tory 
learned treatise on the aqueducts of Rome. 

(74) iBlian. Hist. Yar. lib. i*. c. 16. Hfi liTcd in the time of Alexander SeTcrus. Sec Fabricios, 
Biblioth. Gncca, 1. iv. c. 21. 


* This may is some degree account for the slaves, broke the solitude. Yix semi nano extguo 
difficulty started by Livy, as to tbo incredibly miliums rclicto, aervilia Romaua ab soliludiue- 
■amadous armies raised by the small states around vindicant, Lv. vi. v»». Compare Appian Bel. 
Rome, where in his time a scanty stock of free Civ. i. 7.— M. what, for G. 
soldiers among a larger population of Roman 
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Gaul. The splendour of Verona may be traced in its remains : yet 
Verona was less celebrated than Aquileia or Padua, Milan or Ra- 
venna. II. The spirit of improvement had parsed the Alps, and 
been felt even in "the woods of Britain, which were gradually cleared 
away to open a free space for convenient and elegant habitations. 
York was the scat of government; London was already enriched 
by commerce j^and Rath was celebrated for the salutary effects of 
its medicinal watecs. Gaul could boast of her twelve hundred, 
cifies (75) ; and though, in the northern parts, many of them, 
without excepting Paris itself, were little more than tlie rude and 
imperfect township of a rising people; the southern provinces imi- 
tated live wealth and elegance of Italy (70). Many were the cities 
of Gaul, Marseilles, Arles, JSismes, Narbonne, Toulouse, Bor- 
deaux, Aulun, \ ienna, Lyons, Langres, and Treves, whose ancient 
condition might sustain an equal, and perhaps advantageous com- 
parison with tlveir present state. With regard to Spain, that coun- 
try nourished as a province, and has declined as a kingdom. 
Exhausted by the abuse of beg strength, by America, and by super- 
stition, her pride might possibly be confounded, if we required such 
a list of three hundred and sixty cities, as Pliny lias exhibited 
Under the reign of Vespasian (77). III. Three hundred African 
cities had. once acknowledged the authority of Carthage (78), nor 
is it likely that their numbers diminished under the administration 
of the emperors : Carthage itself rose with new splendour from its 
ashes; and that capital, as well as Capua and Corinth, soon reco- 
vered all the advantages which can lie separated from, independent 
sovereignty. TV . .The provinces of the East present the contrast 
of Roman magnificence with Turkish barbarism. The ruins of 
antiquity scattered over uncultivated fields, and ascribed, by igno- 
JH* C Q> to the power of magic, scarcely afford a slielter to the 
oppressed peasant or wandering Arab. Under tlie reign of the 
Caesars, the proper Asia alone contained live hundred populous 
cities (79), enriohed w ith all the gilts of nature, and adorned with 
all the refinements of art.. Eleven cities of Asia had once disputed 
the honour of dedicating a temple to Tiberius, and tlieir respective 

(73|) Joseph. dc Bell. Jud. ii. id. The number, however, is mentioned, and should be received 
with a degree of latitude.* 

(70) Pliu. Hikt. Aatur. iii. 5. 

(77) L’lin. Hist. Nalur. iii. 3, 4. iv. 35. The list seems authentic and accurate: the diviaitui of 
the provinces, and the different condition of iIiq cities, are minutely distinguished. 

(78) Slrabnn. Gcogrttpb. 1. xvii. p. 1189. 

(79) Joseph, do Bclh.jud. ii. 16. Philostrat. in yit. Sophist- 1. ii. p. M8. edit. Oleor. 


* 'Without doubt no reliance can be placed on the Homans, he speaks of the Gauls as submitting 
this passage of Josephus. Thq historian makes to 1200 soldiers (which is false, as there were 
Agrippa give advice to the Jews, as to the power eight legions in Gaul, Tac. iv. 5.) while there 
of the Romans; and the speech is full of declam- are nearly twelve hundred cities. — G. Josephus 
alt on which can furnish no conclusion? to bis- [infra] places these eight legions on the Rhine, 
tory. While enumerating the nations subject to as Tacitus docs.— M. 
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merits were examined by yie senate (80). Four of them were im- 
mediately rejected as. unequal to. the burden ; and among these w as 
Laodic'ea, whose ^plendfljir is -, still displayed iu its rninS (81). 


- 

a. little before the contest, a legacy of above four hundred thousand 
pounds by tne testament of a generous citizen (82). If such wife 
the poverty of Laodicca, what must have been the wealth of those 
cities, whose claim appeared preferable, and particularly of Pcrga- 
mus, of Smyrna, anti of Ephesus, who so long disputed 1 with each 
other the titular primacy qj Asia (83) ? The capitals of Syria and 
Egypt held a still superior rank in tjic empire ; Anfioch and Alex- 
andria looked down with disdain on a crow d of dependent cities (84), 
and yielded, w ith.reluctance, to the majesty of,ltome inplf. 

Roman All these cities were connected with each other, and with the 

' oild! ' capital, by the public highways, which, issuing from the Forum of 

Rome, traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and were ternunated 
only by the frontiers of the empire. If we carefully trace the 

distance from the wall of Antoninus to Rome, and from thence to 

Jerusalem, it will be found that the great'ehain of communication, 
from the north-west to the south-eait point of the empire, was drawn 
out to the longth of four thoiuand and eighty Roman miles (85). 
The public roads w r ere accurately divided by mile-stpnes, and ran 
in a direct lino from one city to another, with very little respect 
for the obstacles either of nature or private property. Mountains 
were perforated, and bold arches throw n over the broadest and 
most rapid streams (86). The middle part of the road was raised 
into a terrace wjiiclt commanded the adjacent country, consisted of 


vellers, witli regard to the fate of those eleven cities of Asia ; seven or eight are totally destroyed : 
Hvp.epe, Tralles, Landicca , Ilium, Halicarnassus, Miletus, Ephesus, and we may add Sardes. Of 
the icmaining three, i'ergamus is a straggling village of two or three thousand inhabitants ; Magne- 
sia, under the name of Gux^l-hissar, a town of some consequence ; and Smyrna, a great city, 
peopled l>v an hundred thousand souls. But even at Smyrna, while the Franks have maintained 
commerce, the Turks have ruined the arts. * 

(&1) See a very exact and pleasing, description of the ruins of Laodlcea, in Chandler's Travels 
through Asia Minor, p. 225. die. 

(82) Strata, 1. xii. p. 866. He had studied at Tralles. 

(83) See a Dissertation of M. de Bo/.e, Mem. de 1' Academic, tom. xviii. Aristides pronounced 
an oration, which is still extant, to recommend concord to the rival cities. 

(84) The inhabitant* of Egypt, exclusive of Alexandria, amounted to seven millions and a half 
(Josejfh. de Bell. JHid. ii. 16.). Under the military government of the Mamelukes, Syria was sup- 
posed to contain sixty thousand villages [Histoire de Timur Bee, 1. v. c. 20.). 

(85) The follpwiug Itinerary may serve to Convey some idea of the direction of the road, and 
of the distance between the principal towns. I. From the wall of Antoninus to York, 222 Roman 
miles. 11. London 227. III. Rhutupiae or Sandwich 67. IV. The navigation to Boulogne 45. 
V. Rbeims 174. VI. Lyons 330. VII. Milan 324. VIII. Rome 426. IX. Bmndusium 711. X. The 
navigation to Dyrrachium 40. XI. Bvrantium 711. XII. Ancyra 283. XIII. Tarsus 301. XIV. An- 
tioch 141. XV. Tyre 252. XVI. Jerusalem 168. In all 4080 Roman, or 3740 English miles. Sec 
the" Itineraries published by Wcsscling, his annotations ; Gale aud Stukeley for Britain, and 
M. d'Anvillc for Gaul and Italy. 

(86) Montfaucon, l'Antiquitc Expliqude (tom. 4. p. 2. 1. 1. c. 5.) has described the bridges of 
Narni, Alcantara, Nismcs, flic. 
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several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, and was paved with 
large stones, or in some places, near the capital, with granite (87). 

Such was the ‘solid construction of the Roman highways, whose 
firmness has not entirely yielded to the effort of fifteen centuries 
They united the subjects of the most distant provinces hv an easy 
and faipiliar intercourse; hut their primary object had been to faci- 
litate the marches of the legions; nor was any country considered 
as completely subdued, till it had been rendered, in all its parts, 
pervious to tly arms and authority of the conqueror. The advan- r°.u. 
tage of receiving the earliest intelligence, and of conveying their 
orders with^eferlty, induced the emperors to establish, throughout 
their extensive dominions, the regular institution of posts (88). 

Houses were every wher^erected at the distance only of five or six 
mill's; .each of them was constantly provided with forty horses, 
and by the help of these relays, it was easy to travel an hundred 
miles in a ijay along the Roman roads (89).* The use of the 
pojts was allowed to those who claimed it by an Imperial man- 
date ; but though originally intended for the public service, it was 
sometimes indulged to the business or conveniency of private citi— 
zens t (.00). Nor was the communication of the Roman empire less Navigation 
free and oppn by sea than it was by land. The provinces sur- 
rounded and inclosed the Mediterranean : and Italy, in the shape of 
an immense promontory, advanced into the midst of. that great 
lake. The coasts of Italy are, in general, destitute of safe harbours ; 
but human industry had corrected the deficiencies of nature ; and 
the artificial port of Ostia, in particular, situate at the mouth of the 
liber, and formed by the emperor Claudius, was an useful monu- 
ment of Roman greatness (91). From this port, which was onlv 
sixteen miles from the capital, a favourable breeze frequently car- 


87 Bergier, Hisloirc jlo Grand* Cbemin. de lEmpire Romain, 1 . jj. ,_ 28 

Hrudfn r (, "":V n , ' ArC °“"’ C - 30 - B<-r * w - Hi "- Grands Chains I. I,. Codex Thee 

V V V - 506 - 5<i3 - " i,h God '- r ™y’* '«>vnod cnmmentar’v. 

(89) In the lime of Theodosius, Casarius, a magislrhte of high rank, went post from Antioch to 
Con.lanimoclc. He began h, s jonrnc)- at night, was in Cappadocia (105 milcT from Antioch) the 
ensuing .evening, and arrived at Constantinople the sixth day ahont noon The »h»u £ . 

n "r - sw 5— °™*- td n, ,h:T:„erlX p 

n/fe on ^m^!;enfbrnl an Vpi s T:r^,T^ ,P0 ' 055 ' f ° r >» 

(91) Bcrgier, Hist, des Grands Chemins, iv. c. 19. 



Posts for the conveyance of intelligence 
were established hy Augustus. Suet. Atig. 19. 
The couriers travelled with amazing speed. lilair 
on Homan Slavery, note, p. 261. It is proliahle 
that the posts, from the lime of Augustus, were 
confined to the public service, and supplied hy 
impressment. Nerva, as it appears from a coin 
of his reign, made an importlnt change; “ he 
estahlished posU upon all the p u |,|i c r0 ad s 0 f 

I. 


Italy, and made the service chargeable upon his 
own exchequer. * * Hadrian perceiving Ihe ad- 
vantage of improvement, extended it to all the 
provinces of the empire. Cardwell on Coins 
p. 220. — *. 

t A courier is mentioned in Walpole's Travel,, 
ii. 835. who was to travel from Aleppo to Con- 
stantinople, more thau 700 miles in eight days . 
an unusually short journey. — M. 
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ried vessels in seven days to the columns of Hercules, agd in nine 
or ten, to Alexandria in Egypt (92). . r 

improvement Whatever evils either reason or declamation have imputed to 
of *?£tkc Ulre extensive empire, the power of Rome was attended ,with some bene- 
rountnoTor ^ c * a * consequences to mankind; and the same freedom of inter- 
thc empire, course which extended the vices, diffused likewise thqimprovqments, 
of social life. In the more remote ages of antiquity, the world was 
unequally divided. The East was in the immemorial possession of 
arts and luxury ; whilst the West was inhabited by rude and war- 
like barbarians, who. either disdained agriculture or to whom it 
was totally unknown. Under the |)rotoq|iou of _an k established 
government, the productions of happier climates, and tho industry 
of more civilized nations, were gradually introduced into the western 
countries of Europe; and the natives were encoucpged, by an open 
and profitable commerce, to multiply the former, as well as to 
improve the latter. It would be almost impossibly to enumerate 
all the articles, cither of the animal or the vegetable reign, whjph 
were successively imported into Europe,* frem Asia and Egypt (9^); 

• but it will not be unworthy of the dignity, and much lessor the 
utility, of an historical work, slightly to touch on a few of theqirin- 
lmrodocikm cipal heads. 1. Almost all the flowers, the herbs, and- the fruits, 
of fruits, Ac. tjj at g TOW jQ our European gardens, are of foreign extraction, 
which, in many cases, is betrayed even by their names : the apple 
was a native of Italy, and when the Romans had tasted thq richer 
flavour of the apricot, hit; peach, the pomegranate, the citron, and 
the orange, they contented themselves with applying to all these 
new fruits the common denomination of apple, discriminating them 
itc one. from each other by the additional epithet of their country. 2. In 
the time of Homer, the vine grew wild in the island of Sicily, amf 
most probably in the adjacent continent ; but it was not improved 
by the skill, nor did it afford a liquor grateful to the taste, of the 
savage inhabitants (94). A thousand years afterwards, Italy could 
boast, that of the fourscore most generous and celebrated wines, 
more than two thirds were produced from her soil (95). The 
blessing was soon communicated to the Narbonnese province of 
Gaul ; but so intense was the cold to the north of the Cevennes, 
that, in the time of Strabo, it was thought impossible to ripen the 
grapes in those parts of Gaul (96). This difficulty, however, was 

(92) Plin. Hist. Nairn*, xjx. I. [in Procem.]* 1 

(93) It is not improbable that the Greeks and Phoenicians introduced some new arts and pro- 
ductions into the neighbourhood of Marseilles and Gades. 

(94) Sec Homer, Odyss. 1. ix. v. 358. 

(95) Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xiv. 

(96) Strab. Geograph. 1. iv. p. 269. The intense cold of a Gallic winter was almost proverbial 
among the ancients. f 

* Pliny says Puteoii, which seems to have + Strabo only says that the grape does not 
been the usual landing place from the Bast, sec ripen, vt au.itt\o£ ou p$£<o>g TiX«<ryoptu 
ihe voyages of St. Paul, Acts, xxviii. 13. and of Attempts hacl been made in the time of Augustus 
Josephus, Vita, c. 3.— M. to naturalize tho vine in the North of Gaul; but 
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gradually vanquished ; and there is some reason to believe, that the 
vineyards of Burgundy are as old as the age of the Antonines (97). 
3. The olive, in the western world, followed the progress of peace, 
of which it was considered as the symbol. Two centuries after the 
foundation of Rome, both Italy and Africa were strangers to that 
useful plant; it was naturalized in those countries ; and at length 
carried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. The timid errors of the 
ancients, that it required a certain degree of heat, and could only 
flourish in the neighbourhood of the sea, were insensibly exploded 
by industry and experience (98). k. The cultivation of flax was 
transported from Egypt to Gaul, and enrished the whole country, 
however it might impoverish the particular lands on which it was 
sown (99). 5 S The use of artificial grasses became familiar to the 
farmers both *of Italy and the provinces, particularly the Lucerne, 
which derived its name and origin from Media (100). Theassurod 
supply of wdiolesome and plentiful food for the cattle during winter, 
multiplied the number of the flocks and herds, which in their turn 
contributed to. the fertility of the soil. To all these improvements 
may be added an assiduous attention to mines and fisheries, w hich, 
by employing a multitude of laborious hands, serve to increase the 
pleasures of the rich, and the subsistence of the poor. Thoelegant 
treatise of Columella describes the advanced state of the Spanish 
husbandry, under the reign of Tiberius ; and it may be observed, 
that those famines, which so frequently afflicted the infant republic, 
w ere seldom or never experienced by the extensive empire of Rome. 
The accidental scarcity, in any single province, was immediately 
relieved by the plenty of its more fortunate neighbours. 

Agriculture is The . foundation of manufactures; since the pro- 
ductions of nature* are the materials of art. Under the Roman 
empire, the labour of an industrious and ingenious people w'as 

(97) In t^e lieginning of ihe ivth century, the orator Eumenius (Panegyric. Veter, vtu. 6. edit. 
Dolphin.) speaks of the vines in the territory of Autun, which were decayed through age, and the 
first plantation of which was totally unknown. The Pagus Arebrignus is supposed by M. d'Anville 
to be the district of Beaune, celebrated, even at present, for one of the brat growths of Burgundy.* 

m Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. XT. , 

(99) Pliu. Hi*. Natur. L xix. 

(100) See the agreeable Essays on Agriculture by Mr. Uarte, in which he has collected all that 
the ancients and moderns have said of Lucerne. 

l , . A i. , . \ 4 .«■ , 


the cold was too great. Diod. Sic. edit. Rhodom. live, law ofDomitian wasvellcd under the decent 
p. 304 — W. Diodorus (lib. v. 2($.) gives a cu- pretext Of encouraging the cultivation of grain, 
viou.s picture of the Italian traders bartering Suet. I)om. > ii. It wax repealed by Probus. 
with the of Caul, a cask of wine for a Topis. Probus, !8.— M. 

slave.— M. * this is proved by a passage of Pliny the 

It appears from the newly discovered treatise Elder, where he speaks of a certain kind of grape 
of Cicero.de Republics, that there was a law of (vilis pica la, vinttni picatnm) which grows nalu- 
the republic prohibiting the culture of the vine rally in the district of Vienne, and had recently 
and olive beyond the Alps, in order to keq> up been transplanted into the country of the Ar- 
the value of those in Italy. Nos justiisimi ho- verni (Auvergne) of the Helvil (the Vivarais) the 
mines, <|ui transalpine gentes oleam et vitem Sequani (Burgundy and Francha-Comte.) Pliny 
severe non sinimns, quo pluris sinl nostra oli- wrote A. D. 77. Hist. Nat. xiv. I.— W. 
vela, nostraque vineaj. Lib. in. 9. The rostric- 
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variously, but incessantly, employed iaiijfoe service- of the 
rich. In their dress, their table, their houses, ^d their furni- 
ture, the favourites of fortune united every refinement dLcon- 
veniency, of elegance, and of splendour, whatever coulq, soothe 
their pride, or gratify their sensuality. Such refinements, under 
the odious name of luxury, have J^en severely arraigned by the 
moralists of every age ; and it might perhaps be more conducive 
to the virtue, as well as happiness, of mankind, if all possessed 
the necessaries, and none the superfluities, of life. But in the 
present imperfect condition of society, luxury, though it may pro- 
ceed from vice or folly, .seems to be the only means than can cor- 
rect the unequal distribution of property. The diligent mechanic, 
and the skilful artist, who have obtained no share in the division 
of the earth, receive a voluntary tax from the posisfcors of land ; 
and the latter are prompted, by a sense of interest, to improve those 
estates, with whose produce they may purchase additional pleasures. 
This operation, the particular effects of which are felt in .every so- 
ciety, acted with much more diffusive energy in the Romtm world. 
The provinces would soon have been exhausted of their *allh, if 
the manufactures and commerce of luxury had not insensibly re- 
stored to the industrious subjects the sums whichw^jrc exacted fwpn 
them by the arn>s and authority of .-Home. As long as the circula- 
tion was confined within the bounds of the empire, it impressed 
the political machine with, .a new degree of activity, and its conse- 
quences, sometimes beneficial, could never become pernicious. 

But it is no easy task to confine luxury within the limits of an 
empire. The most remjUe countries of the ancient world were 
ransacked to supply the pomp and delicacy pf Rome. The forest 
of Scythia afforded some valuable furs. Amber w as brought over 
land from the shores of the Baltic to the Danube; and the barbarians 
were astonished at the price which they received in exchange for 
so useless a commodity (101). There was a considerable demand 
for Babylonian carpets, and other manufactures of the East ; but 
the most important and unpopular branch of foreign trade was 
carried on w ith Arabia and India. Every year, v about the time of 
the summer solstice, a fleet of an hundred and twenty vessels sailed 
from Myos-hormos, a port of Egypt, on’-the Red Sea. By the pe- 
riodical assistance of the Monsoons, they traversed the ocean in 
about forty days. The coast ofMalabar, or the islandof Ceylon (102), 
was the usual term of theif navigation, and it was in those markets 
that the merchants from the mo*e remote countries of Asia expected 

; V 

(101) Tacit. Germania, c. 45. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvti. 13. The latter observed, wilt mine 
humour, that even fashion had not yet found out the use of amber. Nero soot a Homan knight to 
purchase great q^aiitiiiesou the spot where it was produced, the coast of modern Prussia. 

(102) Called Taprobana by the Romans, and Serendib by the Arabs. It was discovered under the 
reign of Claudius, and gradually became the principal mart of tbc East. 
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thtfir arrival. The return of the fleet of Egypt was fixed to the 
months ofDeeember or January; and as soon as their rich cargo 
had been transported on the backs of camels, from the Red Sea to 
the Nile, and had descended that river as far as Alexandria, it was 
poured, without delay, into the capital of the empire (103). The 
objects of oriental traffic w6re splendid and trifling : silk, a pound 
of which was esteemed not inferior in value to a pound of gold (104) ; 
precious stones, among which the pearl claimed the first rank after 
the diamond (105) ; and a variety of aromatics, thaf were consumed 
in religious worship and the pomp of funerals. The labour and * 

risk of the voyage was rewarded with almost incredible profit; but 
the profit was made upon Roman subjects, and a few individuals 
were enriched at the expense of the public. As the natives of oo;a ami 
Arabia and India were contented with the productions and manu- Sll ' cr 
factures of their own country, silver, on the side of the Romans, 
was tho principal, if not the only* instrument of commerce. It 
was a complaint worthy of the gravity of tho senate, that, in the 
purchase of female ornaments, the wealth of the state was irreco- 
verably given away to foreign and hostile nations (106). The an- 
nual loss is computed, by a writer of an inquisitive but censorious 
temper, at upwards of eigjit hundred thousand pounds sterling (107). 

Such was the style of discontent, brooding over the dark prospect 

of approaching poverty. And yet, if we compare the proportion 

between gold anti silver, as it stood in the time of Pliny, and as it 

was fixed in the reign of Constantine, wc shall discover within that , 

period a very considerable increase (108). There is not the least 

reason to suppose that gold was become more scarce; it is therefore 

evident that silver was grown more common; that whatever 

might be the amount of the Indian and Arabian exports, they 

(103) Plin. Hist. Xatur. 1. vi. Strabo, 1. xvii. 

(104) nut. August, p. 224. A silk garment was considered as an ornament to a woman, but as a 
disgrace to a man. 

(105) The two great pearl fisheries were Ihe same as at presen!, Ormuz and Cap* Corftorin. As well 
as we cau compare ancient with modem geography, Route was supplied with diamonds front the mine 
of Jumclpur, in Bengal, which is described iu the Voyages dc Tavernier, tom. ii. p. 281. 

(106) Tacit. Annal. iii. 53. In a speech of Tiberius. 

(107) Plin. HUt. Natur. xii. 18. lu another place he computes half that sum ; Quingenties II. S. 
for India exclusive of Arabia. 

(108) The proportion, which was 1 to 10, and 12 1/2, rose to 14 2/S, the legal regulation of Con- 
stantine. See Arbuthnot's Tables of ancient Coins, c. 5. 


* Certainly not the only one. The Indians 
were not so contented with regard to foreign 
prodnclions. Arrian has a long list of European 
wares which they received in exchauge for their 
own; Italian and other wines, brass, tin, lead, 
coral, chrysolith, s to rax, glass, dresses of one or 
many colours, zones, die. Sec Periplus maris 
Ervlhnei in Hudson, Googr. Min. i. p. 27. — W. 
The German translator olwcrves that Gibbon has 
confined the use of aromatics to religious worship 
and funerals. His error seems, the omission of 
other spices, of which the Homans must have con- 


sumed groat quantities in their cookery. Wendt, 
however, admits that silver was tho elder article 
of exchange.— M. 

Iu 1787 a peasant (near Kellore in tho Car- 
natic) struck, in digging, on the remains of a’ 
Hindu tcinplo ; he found also a pot which con- 
tained Rouiau coins and medals of the second 
century , mostly Trajan*, Adrians, and Faustinas, 
all of gold, many or them fresh and beautiful, 
others defaced or perforated, as if they had l>ecn 
worn as ornaments. Asiatic Researches, li. IP* 
— M. 
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were far from exhausting the wealth of the Roman world ; and 
that the produce of the mines abundantly supplied the demands of 
commerce. 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind to exalt the past, 
and to depreciate , the present, the tranquil and prosperous state of 
Genpni the empire was warmly felt, and honestly confessed, by the provin- 
fcUaiy- c j a | s ag WP [| as Homans. “ They acknowledged that the true prin- 
“ ciples of social life, laws, agriculture, and science, which had 
“ been first invented by the wisdom of Athens, wero now firmly 
** established by the power of Rome, under whose auspicious in— 
“ fluence the fiercest barbarians were united by an equal govern— 
“ mentand common language. Thcyaffttti, that with the improve- 
“ ment of arts, the human species w r as visibly multiplied. They 
“ celebrate the increasing splendour of the cities, the beautiful face 
“ of the country, cultivated and adorned like an immense garden ; 
“ and the long festival of peace, which was enjoyed by so many 
“ nations, forgetful of their ancient animosities, and delivered from 
“ the apprehension of future danger (109).” Whatever suspicions 
may be suggested by the air of rhetoric and declamation, which, 
seems to prevail in these passages, the substance of them is per- 
fectly agreeable to historic truth. • # 

neciinc of It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contemporaries should 
«w»ge; discover in the public felicity the latent causes of decay and cor- 
ruption. This long peace, and the uniform government of the 
Romans, introduced a slow' and secret poison into the vitals of the 
empire. The minds of men were gradually reduced to the snnib 
level, the tire of genius was extinguished, and even the military 
spirit evaporated. The natives of Europe were brave and robust. 
Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Illyricum, supplied the legions with ex- 
cellent soldiers, and constituted the real strength of the monarchy. 
Their personal valour remained, but they no longer possessed that 
public coitrage which is nourished by the love of independence, 
the sense or national honour, the presence of danger, and the habit 
of command. They received laws and governors from the will of 
their sovereign, and trusted for their defence to a mercenary army. 
The posterity of their boldest leaders was contented with the rank 
of citizens and subjects. The most aspiring spirits resorted to the 
court or standard of the emperors; and the deserted provinces, de- 
prived of political strength or union, insensibly sunk into the lan- 
guid indifference of private life. 

of genius. The love of letters, almost inseparable from peace and refinement, 

was fashionable among the subjects of Hadrian and the Antonines, 
who were themselves men pf learning and curiosity. It w r as dif- 
fused over the whole extent of their empire ; the most northern tribes 

(109) Among many other paMages, sec Pliny (Hist. Nator. Hi. 5.), Aristides [de UrbeRoma), and 
Tcrtuliian (dc^nima, c. 30.). 
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of Tritons had acquired a taste for rhetoric; Ilomer as well as Virgil 
were transcribed and studied on the banks of the Rhine and Da- 
nube ; and tho most liberal rewards sought out the faintest glimmer- 
ings of literary merit (110). The sciences of physic and astro- 
nomy were successfully cultivated hy the Greeks ; the observations 
of Ptolemy and the writings of Galen are studied by those who have 
improved their discoveries and corrected their errors; but if we 
except the inimitable. Lucian, this age of indolence ]iassed away 
without having produced a single writer of original genius, or who 
excelled in the arts of elegant composition.! The authority of Plato 
and Aristotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, still reigned in the schools; 
and their systems, transmitted with blind deference from one gene- 
ration of disciples to another, precluded every generous attempt to 
exercise the powers, or enlarge the limits, of the human mind. 

The beauties of the poets and orators, instead of kindling a fire like 
their own, inspired only cold and servile imitations : or if any 
ventured to deviate from those models, they deviated at the same 
time from good sense and propriety. On the revival of letters, the 
youthful vigour of the imagination, after a long repose, national 
emulation, a new religion, new languages, and a new world, called 
forth the genius of Europe. But the> provincials of Rome, trained 
by an uniform artificial foreign education, were engaged in a very 
unequal competition with tlwse bold ancients, who, by expressing 
their genuine feelings in their native tongue, had already occupied 
every place of honour. The name of Poet was almost forgotten ; 
that of Orator was usurped by the sophists. A cloud of critics, 
of compilers, of commentators, darkened the face of learning, and 
the decline of genius was soon followed by the corruption of taste. 

The sublime Longinus, who in somewhat a later period,' and in D«oncr*cy. 
the court of a Syrian queen, preserved tho spirit of ancient Athens, 


* (110) Hermits Atticus gave the sophist Polcmo above eight thousand pounds for three declama- 
tions. See Philostral. 1. i. p. 538. The Aulonines founded a school at Athens, in which professors 
of grammar, rhetoric, politics, and the four great sects of philosophy were maintained at the public 
expense for the instruction of youth. • The salary of a philosopher was ten thousand drachm®, 
between three and four hundred pounds a year. Similar establishments were formed in the other 
great citins of the empire. See Lucian in Euunch. tom. ii. p. 352. edit. Reitz. Philostral. 1. li. 
p. 556. Hist. August, p. 21. Dion Cassius, I. Ixxi. p. 1195. Juvenal himself, iu a morose, satire, 
which in every line "betrays his own disappointment and envy, is obliged, however, to say, 

0 Juvcoes, ciciunspfeit cl slimulal vos, 

Haleriamque sibi Ducis indalgeulia quscrit. — Sadr. vii. 20. 


* Vesjiasian first gave a salary to professors; there were still under Adrian, Suetonius, Florus, 
he assigned to each professor of rhetoric, Greek Plutarch : under the Antonines, Arrian, Pausa- 
and Roman, centena sestertia. (Suet, in Vesp. nias, Appian, Marcus Aurelius himself, Sextus 
18.) Hadrian and the Antonines, though still Empiricus, dec. Jurisprudence gairiM much by 
liberal, were less profuse.— G. from W. Suelo- the labours of Salvius Julian us, Julius Celsus, 
nius wrote amnia ceuleua L. 807.5. 10.— M. Sex. Pomponius, Caius,and oLliers.— G. from W. 

+ This judgment is rather severe: besides the Tel where among these is the writer of original 
physicians, astronomers, and grammarians, among genius, unless, perhaps, Plutarch? or even of a 
whom there were some very distinguished men, style really elegant ?— M. 
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* * 

observes and laments this degeneracy of his contemporaries, which 
debased their sentiments, enervated their courage, and^depresscd 
their talents. “ In the same manner,” says he, “ as some chil- 
“ dren always remain pigmies, whose infant limbs have 'been “too 
“ closely confined ; thus our tender minds, fettered by the preju- 
“ dices and habits of a just servitude, are unable to expand them- 
“ selves, or to attain that well-proportioned greatness which we 
“ admire in the ancients; who, living under a popular government, 
“ wrote with the same freedom as they acted (111).” This dimi- 
nutive stature of mankind, if we pursue the metaphor, was daily 
sinking below the old standard, and the Roman world was indeed 
peopled by a race of pigmies ; when the fierce giants of the north 
broke in, and mended the puny breed. They restored a manly 
spirit of freedom; and after the revolution of ten centuries, free- 
dom became the happy parent of taste and science. 


CHAPTER HI. 


Of ibe Constitution of the Homan Empire, in the Age of the Anlonines. 

i ti PS , The obvious definition of a monarchy seems to be that of a state, 
imokcIij. j n w iii c h a single person, by whatsoever name he may be distin- 
guished, is intrusted with the execution of the laws, the man- 
agement of the revenue, and the command of the army. But, 
unless public liberty is protected by intrepid and vigilant guardians, 
the authority of so formidable a magistrate will soon degenerate into 
despotism. The influence of the clergy, in an age of superstition, 
might be usefully employed to assert the rights of mankind ; but so 
intimate is the connexion between the throne and the altar, that 
the banner of the church has very seldom been seen on the side of 
the people.* A martial nobility and stubborn commons, possessed 
of arms, tenacious of property, and collected into constitutional 
assemblies, form the only balance capable of preserving a free 
constitution against enterprises of an aspiring prince, 
situation of Every barrier of the Roman constitution liad been levelled by 
Augustus. t jj C vast ambition of the. dictator ; every fence had been extirpated 

(111) Longin. 4e Sublira. c. 44. p. 229. edit. Toll. Hero, too, we may say of Longinus, “his 
“own example strengthens all hislaws." Instead of proposing his sentiments with a manly boldness, 
lie insinuates them wifb the most guarded caution ; puts them into the mouth of a friend, and, as 
far as wc ran collect from a corrupted text, makes a shew of refuting them lumsclf. 


* Often enough in the ages of superstition, but of sovereigns, and in softening manners. — W. 
uotin the interest of the people or the slate, but The history of the Italian republics proves the 
in that of the chnrch, to which all others were error of Gibbon, and the. justice of his German 
subordinate. Yet the power of the pope has often translator's comment.— M. 
been of great service in repressing the excesses 
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by tHo cruel hand of the triumvir. <* After the victory of Actium, 
the fate of the Roman world depended on Ate -will of Octavianus, 
surnamed Caesar, by liis uncle’s adoption, and afterwards Augustus, 
by the flattery of the senate. Tho conqueror was at the head of 
forty-four 'veteran legions (1), conscious of their o wrr 'strength, and 
of 'the weakness of the constitution, habituated, during twenty 
years’ civil war, to every act of blood and violence, and passion- 
ately Unvoted to the house of Caesar, from whence alone they had 
received, and eapcctcd^the most lavish rewards. The provinces, 
long oppressed by the ministers of tire republic, sighed for the 
government of a single person, who would be the master, not the 
accomplice, of those petty tyrants. The people of Rome, Viewing, 
with aftecret pleasure, the humiliation'of the aristocracy, demanded 
only bread and public shows; and w r ere supplied with both by the 
liberal baud of Augustus. The i;ich and polite Italians, who had 
almost universally embraced the philosophy of Epicurus, enjoyed 
the present blessings of ease and tranquillity, and suffered not the 
pleasing dream to be interrupted by the memory of their old tu- 
multuous freedom. With its power, the senate had lost its dignity; 
many of the most noble families were extinct. The republicans of 
spirit and ability had perished in tho field of battle, or in the pro- 
scription. Tho door of the assembly had been designedly left open, 
for a mixed multitude of more than a thousand persons, who re- 
flected disgrace upon their rank, instead of deriving honour from? 
it (2). * 

The reformation of the senate was one of the first steps in which no reform? 
Augustus laid aside the tyrant, and professed himself the father of ,be *““■ 
his country. He was elected censor; and, in concert with his 
faithful Agrippa, he examined the list of the senators, expelled a 
few members,! whose vices or whose obstinacy required a public 
example, persuaded near two hundred to prevent the shame of an 
expulsion by a voluntary retreat, raised the qualification of a se- 
nator to about ten thousand pounds, created a sufficient number of 
patrician families, and accepted for himself the honourable title of 
Prince of the Senate X which had always been bestowed, by the 


(1) Oroaius, vi. 18. * 

(2) Julius Cxsar introduced soldiers, strangers, and l> all-barbarians, into ibe senate (Sue ton. ia 
Caxar. c. 77. 80.). The abuse became still more scandalous after his death. 


* Dion says twenty-five (or three) (Iv. 23.}. 
The ttuiled triumvirs had but forty -throe (Appian. 
Bell. Civ. iv. 3.]. The testimony of Orosius it of 
little value when more certain may be had. — 
W. But all the legions, doubtless, submitted to 
Augustus after the battle of Actium. - M. 

t Of these Dion and Suetonius knew nothing. 
— W. Dion says the contrary, ivTos pi* 
c-jor/oc avTtov airvftcc'j'C. — M. 


£ Rut Augustus, then Octavius, was censor, 
and in virtue of that office, even according to 
the constitution of the free republic, could reform 
the bod ate, expel unworthy members, name the 
Princeps Sen a ins, &c. That was called, as is 
well known, Senatum legerc. It was customary 
during the free republic, for the censor to be 
named Princeps Senatus [S. Liv. I. xxvii. c- II. 
1. xl. c. 51.) ; and Dion expressly says, that this 
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censors, on the citizen the most eminent for his honourf and ser- 
vices (3). But whilst he thus restored the dignity, he destroyed 
the independence of the senate. The principles of a free tfortstitu- 
tion are irrecoverably lost, when the legislative power is nominated 
by the executive. 

Resigns his Before an assembly thus modelled and prepared, Augustus p*ro- 
nounced a studied oration, which displayed his patriotism, aftd 
disguised his ambition. “ He lamented, yet excused, his past con- 
“ duct. Filial piety had required at his hands the revenge of his 
“ father's murder; the humanity of his own nature had sometimes 
“ given way to the stern laws of necessity, and to a forced con- 
“ nexion with two unworthy colleagues : as long as Antony lived. 
“ the republic forbad him to abandon her to a degenerate Roman, 
“ and a barbarian queen. He was now at liberty to satisfy his 
“duty and his inclination. He solemnly restored the senate and 
“ people to all their ancient rights; and wished only to mingle with 
“ the crowd of his fellow-citizens, and.to share the blessings which 
“ he had obtained for his country {/is) . ” 
u prevailed It would require the pen of Tacitus (if Tacitus had assisted at 
mumeH this assembly) to describe the various emotions of the senate; those 
"rnSif 0 that were suppressed, and those that were affected. It was dan- 
E freS° r ® erous 10 tfU9t the s i ncer ity of Augustus; to seem to distrust it was 
“ cra still more dangerous. The respective advantages of monarchy and 
^ * republic have often divided speculative inquirers; the present 
• greatness of the Roman state, the corruption of manners, and the 
licence of the soldiers, supplied new arguments to the advocates of 
monarchy; and these general views of government were again warp- 
ed by the hopes and fears -Sfceaeh individual. Amidst this confu- 
sion of sentiments, the answer of the senate was unanimous and 
decisive. They refused to accept the resignation of Augustus ; they 
conjured him not to desert the republic, which he had saved. After 
a decent resistance, the crafty tyrant submitted to the orders of the 
senate; and consented to receive the government of the provinces, 
and the general command of the Roman armies, under the w r eil— 
known names of Proconsul and Impkrator (5). But he would 
receive them only for ten years. Even before the expiration of that 
period, he hoped that the wounds of civil discord would be com- 


{3] Dion Cassius, 1. liii. p. 693. Suetonius in August, c. 35. 

(4) Dion (l. liii. p. 698.] gives us a prolix and bombast speech on this great occasion. I have 
borrowed from Suetonius and Tacitus the general language of Augustus. 

: ( 5 ) f"‘i “mt' r (rrom which we have derived Kmperor) signified under the republic no more than 
aeneral. and was emphatically bestowed by the soldiers, when on the Geld of battle they proclaimed 
their victorious leader worthy of that title. When the Roman empenrs assumed it in that sense, 
they placed it after their name, and marked how often they hail taken it. 


was done according to ancient usage. He was among the patricians. Finally, the senate was 
empov. ered by a decree of the senate (Sou)i^ not the legislative power. — W. 
liriT[jc^x<7r l $') to admit a number of families 
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plctely.healed, and feat the republic, restored to its pristine health 
Ind vigour, would no longer require the dangerous interposition of 
so extraordinary a magistrate. The memory of this comedy, re- 
peated several times during the life of Augustus, was preserved to 
the last ages of the empire, by the peculiar pomp with which the 
perpetual monarchs of Rome always solemnized the tenth years of 
their reign (6). 

Without any violation of the principles of the constitution, the Powanrfuie 
general of the Roman arrmies’jnight receive and exercise an autho- gcamu. 
rity almost despotic over the soldiers, the enemies, and the subjects 
ef the republic. With regard to the soldiers, the jealousy of free- 
dom had, even from the earliest ages of Rome, given way to the 
hopes of conquest, and a just sense of military discipline. The 
dictator, or consul, had a right to command the service of the Ro- 
man youth; and to punish an obstinate or cowardly disobedience 
by the most severe and ignominious penalties, by striking the 
offender out of the list of citizens, by confiscating his property, 
and by selling his person into slavery (7) . The most sacred rights 
of freedom, confirmed by the Porcian and Sempronian laws, were 
suspended by the military engagement. In his camp the general . - 
exercised an absolute power of life and death ; his jurisdiction was 
not pontined by any forms of trial, or rules of proceeding, and the 
execution of the sentence was immediate and without appeal (8). 

The choice of the enemies of Rome was regularly decided by the 
legislative authority. The most important resolutions of peace 
and war were seriously debated in the senate, and -solemnly ratified 
by the people. Rut when the arms of the legions were carried to 
a great distance from Italy, the generals assumed the liberty of di- 
recting them against whatever people, and in whatever manner, 
they judged most advantageous for the public service. It was from 
the success, not from the justice, of their enterprises, that they . 
expected the honours of a triumph. In the use of victory, espe- 
cially after thdy' were no longer controlled by the commissioners 
of the senate, they exercised the most unbounded despotism. When 

Pompoy commanded in the East, he rewarded his soldiers and 
allies, dethroned princes, divided kingdoms, founded colonies, and 
distributed the treasures of Mithridates. On his return to Rome, 
he obtained, by a single act of the senate and people, the universal 
ratification of all his proceedings (9). Such was the power over 

(6) Dion, 1. iii. p. 703, flic. 

{7) Livy Epitom. 1. xi*. [c. 27.] Valor. Maxim, vi. 3. 

(8) See in the viiilh book of Livy, the conduct of Manlius Torquatos and Papirius Cursor. They 
violated the laws of nature and humanity, hut they asserted those of military discipline ; and the 
people, who abhorred the action, was obliged to respect the principle. 

(9) By the lavish hut unconstrained suffrages of the people, Poinpey had obtained a military 
command scarcely inferior to that of Augustus. Among the extraordinary act* of power executed 
by the former, we may remark the foundation of twenty-nine cities, 3nd the distribution of three 
or four millions sterling to bis troops. The ratification of his acts met with some opposition and 
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the soldiers, and over the enemies of Romo, which was either grant- 
ed to, or assumed by, the generals of the republic. They wer?, 
at the same time, the governors, or rather monarchs, of the con- 
quered provinces, united the civil with the military character, ad- 
ministered justice as well as the finances, and exefciswl both the 
executive and legislative power of the state. (fr 

UmitMitts From what has been already observed in the first chapter of this 
emperor, work, some notion may be formed of the armies and provinces thus 
intrusted to the ruling hand of Augustus. But as it was impossible 
that he could personally command the legions of so many distant 
frontiers, he was indulged by the senate, as Pompey had already 
been, in the permission of devolving the execution of bis great office 
on a sufficient number of lieutenants. In rank and authority these 
officers seemed not inferior to the ancient proconsuls; but their sta- 
. tion was dependent and precarious. They received and held their 
commissions at the will of a superior, to whose auspicious influ- 
ence the merit of their actions was legally attributed (10). They 
were the representatives of the emperor. The emperor alone was 
the general of the republic, and his jurisdiction, civil as well as 
military, extended over all the conquests of Rome. It was some 
satisfaction, however, to the senate, that he always delegated his 
power to the members of their body. The imperial lieutenants wetc 
of consular or praetorian dignity ; the legions were commanded by 
senators, and the prefecture of Egypt was the only important trust 
committed to a Roman knight. *' ' 

Division of Within six days after Augustus had been compelled to accept so 
bct«SiMhc very liberal a grant, he resolved to gratify the pride of the senate by 
an eas y sacrifice. He represented to them, that they had enlarged 
his powers, even beyond that degree which might be required by 
the melancholy condition of the times. They had not permitted 
him to refuse the laborious command of the armies and the fron- 
tiers ; but- he must insist on being allowed to restore the more 
peaceful and secure provinces, to the mild administration of the 
civil magistrate. In the division of the provinces, Augustus pro- 
vided for his own power and for the dignity of the republic. The 
proconsuls of the senate, particularly those of Asia, Greece, and 
Africa, enjoyed a more honourable character than the lieutenants of 
the emperor, who commanded in Gaul or Syria. The former were 
attended by lictors, the latter by soldiers. * A law was passed, that 

dcbyslft the senate. Sim Plutarch, Appian, I)lon Cassius, and the first book of the epistles to Alliens. 

(lb) Under the commonwealth, a triumph could only he claimed by the general, .who was au- 
thorised to take the Auspice* in the name of the people. By an exact consequence drawn from this 
, principle of policy aud religion, the triumph was resented to the emperor; and his most successful 
lieutenants were satisfied with some marks of distinction, which, under the name of triumphal 
honours, wore iuvenled in their fuvour. 


* This distinction is without foundation. The Propnctnrs, whether they had been praetors or 
lieuienauls of the emperor, who were called cousuls, were atlcuded by six lictors ; those who 
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wherevpr the emperor was present, his extraordinary commission 
shpuld supersede the or<linary jurisdiction of the governor; a custom 
was introduced, that the new conquests belonged to the imperial 
portion; and it was soon discovered that the authority of the Prince, 
the favourite Cpithet of Augustas, was the same in every part of the 
empire. , 

In return fdr this imaginary concession, Augustus obtained an Tl “-' form " 
important privilege, which rendered him master of Rome and Italy. !’ r, S“ry “ 
By a dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, hq was authorized »nf guMc'in 
to preserve his military eorqniand, supported by a numerous body Rom, ‘ ,wlf 
of guards, even in time of peace, and in the heart of the capital. 

His compand, indeed, was confined to those citizens who were en- 
gaged in the service by the military oath; but such was the propen? 
sity of the Romans to servitude, that the oath was voluntarily taken 
by the magistrates, the senators, and the equestrian order, till the 
homage of flatter^ was insensibly converted into an annual and 
solemn protestation of fidelity. 

Although Augustus considered a military force as tlie firmest Consular and 
foundation, he wisely rejected it, as a very odious instrument, of powen*. 
government. It was more agreeable to his temper, as well as to 
his policy, Jo reign under the venerable names of ancient magis- 
tracy, anti artfully collect, in his ogfn person, all the scattered 
rays of civil jurisdiction. With this view, he permitted the senate 
to confer upon him, for his life, the powers of the consular (11) and 
tribunitian offices (12), which were, in the same manner, continued 
to all his successors. The consuls had succeeded to the kings of 
Rome, and represented the dignity of the state. They saperin- 
tended the ceremonies of religion, levied and commanded the le- 
gions, gave audience to foreign ambassadors, and presided in Hie 
assemblies both of the senatp and the people. The general control 
of the finances was intrusted to their care; aftd though they seldom 
had leisure to administer justice in person, they were considered as 
the supreme guardians of law, equity, and the public peace.’’ Such 
was their ordinary jurisdiction ; but whenever the senate empow- 
ered the first magistrate to consult the safety of the commonwealth, 

(11) Cicero (de I.egibus, TU. 3.) gives the consular office the name of Repiipotvtttt and Poly- 
bius (1. vi c. 3.) observes three powers in the Roman constitution. The monarchical was repre- 
sented and exercised by the consuls. 

(12) As the tribunitian power (distinct from the annual office) was first invented by the dictator 
Caesar ( Dion, 1. xliv. p. 384.), we may easily conceive, that it was given as a reward for having &n 
noblv asserted, by arms, the sacred rights of the tribunes and people. Sec his own Commentaries, 
de Bell. Civil, l. i. 


had the right of the sword (of life and death had been consuls, and six only when they had 
over the soldiers. — M.) bore the military habit been hut pwtors. The provinces of Africa and 
( pal udamen turn) and the sword. The provincial Asia were only given to ex-consuls. See on the 
governors commissioned by the senate, who, organisation of the provinces, Dipo, liii. 12. 16. 
whether they, had been consuls or not, were Strabo, xvii. 840. — W- 
called Proconsuls, had twelve lictors when they 
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he was raised by that decree above the laws, and exercised, in the 
defence of liberty, a temporary despotism (13). The character .of 
the tribunes was, in every respect, different from that of the con- 
suls. The appearance of the former was modest and humble; but 
their persons were sacred and inviolable. Their force was suited 
rather for opposition than for action. They were instituted to de- 
fend the oppressed, to pardon offences, to arraign the enemies of 
.the people, and, when they judged it necessary, to stop, by a single 
word, the whole machine of government. As long as the*epublic 
subsisted, the dangerous influence which either the consul or the 
tribune might derive from their respective jurisdiction, was dimi- 
nished by several important restrictions. Their authority expired 
with the year in which they were elected; the former: office was 
divided between two, the latter among ten persons; and, as both in 
their private and public interest they were averse to each oilier, 
their mutual conflicts contributed, for the most part, to strengthen 
rather than to destroy the balance of the constitution.* But when 
the consular ami tribunitian powers were united, when they wpre 
vested for life in a single person, when the general of the army was, 
at the same time, the minister of the senate and the representative 
ol the Roman people, it was impossible to resist theexerci^e, nor was 
it easy to define the limits, of his imperial prerogative. . 
prSojaSe * 0 ^ ,ese accumulated honours, the policy of Augustus soon added 

the splendid as well as important dignities of supreme pontiff, and 
of censor. By the former he acquired the management of the reli- 
gion, and by the latter a legal inspection over the manners and for- 
tunes, of the Roman people. If so many distinct and independent 
powers did not exactly unite w ith each other, the complaisance of 
the senate w as prepared to supply every deficiency by the most ample 
and extraordinary concessions. The emperors, as the first minis- 
ters of the republic, wdre exempted from the obligation and penalty 
of many inconvenient laxvs : they were authorised to convoke the 
senate. To make several motions in the same day, to recommend 
candidates for the honours of the state, to enlarge the bounds of the 
city, to employ the revenue at their discretion, to declare peace and 
W'ar, to ratify treaties; and by a most comprehensive clause, they 
were empowered to execute whatsoever they should judge advanta- 
geous to the empire, and agreeable to the majesty of things private 
or public, human or divine (14). 

(13} Align, lus nxcrcisnd nine annual consulships u ithum ifctcrruplion. lie then most artfully 
refused that magistracy, as well ns the dictatorship, absented himself from Rome, and waited till the 
. fatal effects of tumult and faction forced the senato to invest him with a perpetual consulship. Au- 

gustus, as well as his successors, affected, however, to conceal so invidious a title. 

(14) See a fragment of a Decree of the Senate, conferring on the emperor Vespasian, all the powers 


* The note of M. Guizot on the tribunitian more than Gibbon's general expression. Tins 
r°wer applies to the French translation rather note Jaelongs rather to the history of the Republic 
than to the original. The former lias, maintenir than that of the Empire.— M. 
la balance toujours egale, which implies much 
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When all Uie various powers of executive government were com- 
mitted K) th ^Imperial magistrate, the ordinary magistrates of the 
commonwealth languished in obscurity, without vigour, and almost 
without business. The names and forms of the ancient adminis- 
tration were preserved by Augustus with the most anxious care, 
'file usual number of consuls, pradors, and tribunes (15), were 
annually invested with their respective ensigns of oflico, and conti- 
nued to discharge some of 4heir least important functions. Those 
honours still attracted the vain ambition of the Romans; and the 
emperors themselves, though invested for life with thepow'ersof the 
considship, frequently aspired to the title of that annual dignity, 
w hich they condescended to share w ith the most illustrious of their 
fellow-citizens (16). In the election of these magistrates, the people, 
during the reign of Augustus, were permitted to expose all the incon- 
veniences of a wild democracy.- That artful prince, instead of dis- 
covering the least symptom of impatience, humbly solicited their 
suffrages for himself or Jiis friends, and scrupulously practised all 
the duties of an ordinary candidate (17). But w : e may venture to 
ascribe to his councils the first measure of the succeeding reign, by 
which the elections were transferred to the senate (18). The assem- 
blies of the people were for ever abolished, and the emperors were 
delivered from a dangerous multitude, who, without restoring liberty, 
might have disturbed, and perhaps endangered, the established 
government. 

By declaring themselves the protectors of the people, Marius and 
Caesar had subverted the -constitution of their country. But as soon 
as the senate had been fumbled and disarmed, such an assembly, 
^consisting of five or six hundred persons, was found a much more 

granted to his predecessors, Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius. - This curious and important monu- 
ment is published in G ruler’s Inscriptions, No. eexlii. * 

■ (15) Two consuls were created on the Calends of Jannary ; but in the coarse of the year others 
were substituted in their places, till the annual number seems to hare amounted to no less than 
twelve. The praetor^ Here usually sixteen or eighteen (Lipsius in Excurs. D. ad Tacit. Annal. I. i.). 
I have not mentioned the jEdiles or Qmestors. Officers of the police or revenue easily adapt them- 
selves to any form of government. In the time of Nero, the tribunes legally possessed the. right of 
inirr, rxsior, though it might be dangerous to exercise it (Tacit. Annal. xvi. (26.). In the time of 
Trajaft, it was doubtful w hether tbo trihuneship was an oflico or a name (Plio. Epist. i. 23.). 

(16) The tyrants thcmsclvqp were ambitious of the consulship. The virtuous princes were mo- 
derate in the pursuit, and exact in the discharge of it. Trajan revived the ancient oatn, and swore 
before the consol’s tribunal, that he would observe the laws (Plin. Panegyric, c. 64.). 

(17) Quolies Magislratnum Coroitiis i u ter esse t.' - Tribus cum candidate suis circuibat : supplies- 
batque more solemni. Fcrebat et Ipse sufTragium in tribubus, ut unns e populo. Suetonius in Au- 
gust. c. 56. 

(18) Turn prirnum Comitia c campo ad pa&>$ transfeta sunt. Tacit- Annal. i. 15. The word 

primt/yt to fcRqde to some faint and unsuccessful efforts,, which vffere made towards restoring 
them to the people. + . . 


* It is also in the editions of Tacitus by Ryek he restored the Comitia to th© people, but’ in k 
(Annal. p. 420, 421.), and ErncsU (Excurs. ad short time, took them away again. Suet, la 
lib. iv. 6.); but this fragment contains so many Caio. c. 16. Dion. lix. 0.20. Nevertheless, at 
inconsistencies, both in matter and form, that the time of Dion, they preserved still the form 
its authenticity may be doubted.— W. of the CoWia. Dion. Iviii. SO.— W. 

t The emperor Caligula made the attempt : 
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tractable and useful instrument of dominion. It was on the dignity 
of the senate, that Augustus and his successors founded their new 
empire; and they affected, on every occasion, to adopt the language 
and principles of Patricians. In the administration of their own 
powers, they frequently consulted the great national counsel, and 
seemed to refer to its decision the most important concerns of peace 
and war. Rome, Italy, and the internal provinces, were subject to 
tlie immediate jurisdiction of the senate* With regard to civil ob- 
jects, it was the supreme court of appeal ; with regard to 'criminal 
matters, a tribunal, oonstituted for the trial of all offences that were 
committed hymen in any public station-, or that affected the peace 
and majesty of the Roman people.- The exercise .of the judicial 
pqwer bAame the most frequent and serious occupation of the 
senate; and the important cahses that were pleaded before them, 
afforded a last refuge to the spirit of ancient eloquence.. As a coun- 
cil of state, and as a court of justice, the senate possessed very consi- 
derable prerogatives ; but in its legislative oapacity, in which it was 
supposed virtually to represent tho people,, the rights of sovereignly 
were acknowledged to reside in that assembly. Every power'was 
derived from their authority, every law was ratified’bv 'their sanc- 
tion. Their regular meetings wore held on three stated-days of 
every month,- the Calends, the Nones, and the Ides. The debates 
were Conducted with decent freedom; and the emperors themselves, 
who gloried in the name of senators, sat, voted, and divided with 
their equals. 

To resume, in a few words, the system of th|Jmperial govern- 
ment ; as it was instituted by Augustus, and maintained by those 
princes who understood their own interest and that of the people, it * 
may be defined an absolute monarchy disguised by the forms of 
commonwealth. The masters of the Roman world surrounded 
their throne with darkness, concealed their irresistible strength, and 
humbly professed themselves the accountable ministers of the 
senate, whose supreme decrees they dictated and obeyed ( 19 ). 

TheTace of the court corresponded with the forms of the adminis- 
tration. The emperors, if we except those tyrants whose capri- 
cious folly violated every law of nature and decency, disdained that 
pomp and cerefnony which might olTend their countrymen, but 
could add nothing to their real power. In all the offices of life, they 
affected to confound themselves with their subjects, and maintained 
with them 411 equa^ntercourSh of visits and entertainments. Their 
habit, therf palace, their table, were suited only to tfic rank of an 


(19) Dion Cassius (l. liii. p. 703—714.) bas Riven a very loose and partial sketch of ihe Imperial 
system. In illustrate and often to correct him, I have meditated Tacitus, examined Snetonios, and 
consulted the following moderns: the Abhd de la Bleterie, in the Memoires de I’Acaddmie des In- 
scriptions, tom. xix. xxi. xxiv. xxv. xxvii^ Beaufort, Republiquc Rontaine, tom. i. p.255—275. Tlie 
Dissertations ofNoodt andGronovius, </«• lepe Regia; printed at Leyden, in tlie year 1731. Gravtna 
de Impcno Romano, 479—544. of bis Opuscula. Maffci, Verona illustrata, p. i. p. 245, &c. 
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opulent senator. Their family, however numerous or splendid, 
was composed entirely of their domestic slaves and freedmen (20). 
Augustus or Trajan would have blushed at employing the meanest 
of the Romans in those menial offices, which, in the household and 
bedchamber of a limited monarch, are so eagerly solicited by the 
proudest nobles of Britain. 

The deification of the emperors (21) is the only instance in which 
they departed from their accustomed prudence and modesty. The 
Asiatic Greeks were the first inventors, the successors of Alexander 
the first objects, of this servile and impious mode of adulation.* 
It was easily transferred from the kings to the governors of Asia ; 
and the Roman magistrates very frequently were adored as provin- 
cial deities, with the pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and 
sacrifices (22). It was natural that the emperors should not refuse 
what the proconsuls had accepted ; and the divine honours which 
both the ono and the other received from the provinces, attested 
rather the despotism than the servitude of Rome. But the conque- 
rors soon imitated the vanquished nations in the arts of flattery; 
and the imperious spirit of the first Caesar too easily consented to 
assume, during his lifetime, a place among the tutelar deities of 
Rome. The milder temper of his successor declined so dangerous 
an ambition, which was never afterwards revived, except by the 
madness of Caligula and Domitian. Augustus permitted indeed 
softe of the provincial cities to erect temples to his honour, on condi- 
tion that they should associate the worship of Rome with that of the 
sovereign ; he tolerated private superstition, of which he might bo 
the object (23) ; but he contented himself with being revered by the 
senate and the people in his human character, and wisely left to his 


(20) A weak prince will always be governed by his domestics. The power of slaves aggravated 
the shame of the Romans ; and the senate paid court to a Pallas or a Narcissus. There is a chance 
that a modern favourite may be a gentleman. 

(21) See a treatise of Yandaie de Consccratione Principium. It would be easier for me to copy, 
than it has been to verify, the quotations of that learned Dutchman. 

(22) See a dissertation of the Abbe Mongault in the first volume of the Academy of Inscriptions. 


(23) Jurandasque tunm per nomen ponimus an 
was well acquainted with the court of Augustus. 

— 
* This is inaccurate. The successors of Alexan- 
der were not the first deified sovereigns; the 
Egyptians had dciCed and worshipped many of 
their kiugs; the Olympus of the Greeks was 
peopled with divinities who had reigned on earth ; 
finally, Romulus himself had received the honours 
of an apotheosis (Tit.Liv. i. 16.) long lime before 
Alexaudcr and his successors. It is also an in- 
accuracy to confound the honours offered in the 
provinces to the Roman governors, by temples 
and altars, with the true apotheosis of the em- 
perors : it was not a religious worship, for it 
had neither priests nor sacrifices. Augustus was 
severely blamed for having permitted himself to 
be worshipped as a god in the provinces ( Tac. 
Ann. i. 10.) : he would not have incurred that 

I. 


« , says Horace to the emperor himself, and Horace 
+ 


blame if be had only done what the governors 
were accustomed to do.— G. from W. H. Guizot 
has been guilty of a still greater inaccuracy in 
confounding the deification of the living with the 
apotheosis of the dead emperors. The nature of 
the king- worship of Egypt is still very obscure ; 
the hero-w orship of the Greeks very different from 
the adoration of the ‘prse&cns numen’ in the reign- 
ing sovereign.— M. 

f The good princes were not those who alone 
obtained the honours of an apotheosis : it was 
conferred on many tyrants. See an excellent 
treatise of SduepQin, de Consccratione impera- 
torum Romanorum, in his Commentationes histo- 
ric® cl critical, bile, 1741. p. 1, 84.— W. 
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successor, the care of his public deification. 'A regular custom was 
introduced, that on the decease of every emperor who had neither 
lived nor died like a tyrant, the senate by a solemn decree should 
place him in the number of the gods : and the ceremonies of his- 
Apotheosis wore blended with those of his funeral.* This legal, 
and, as it should seem, injudicious profanation, so abhorrent to our 
stricter principles, was received with a very faint murmur (24-), by 
the easy nature of Polytheism ; but it was received as an institution,, 
not of religion but of policy. Wo should disgrace the virtues of the 
Antonines, by comparing them with the vices of Hercules or Jupi- 
ter. Even the characters of Caesar or Augustus were far superior to> 
those of the popular deities. But.it was the misfortune of thefoi*- 
mcr to live in an enlightened age, and their actions were, too faith- 
fully recorded to admit of such a mixture of fable and mystery, a*: 
the devotion of tho vulgar requires. As soon as their divinity was 
established by law, it sunk into oblivion, without contributing either 
to their own fame, or to the dignity of succeeding princes. 

In the consideration of the Imperial government, we have fre- 
quently mentioned the artful founder, under his well-known title 
of Augustus, which was not however conferred upon him till the 
edifice was almost completed. The obscure name of Octavianus, . 
he derived from a mean family, in the little town of Aricia. | It was 
stained with the blood of the proscription ; and he was desirous, had 
it been possible, to erase all memory of his former life. The- illus- 
trious surname of Caisar lie had assumed, as the adopted son of the 
dictator ; but he had too much good sense, either to hope to be con- 
founded, or to wish to be compared, with that extraordinary man. 
It was proposed in the senate, to dignify their minister with a new 
appellation : and after a very serious discussion, that of Augustus 
was chosen, among several others, as being the most expressive of 
the character of peace and sanctity, which he uniformly affected (25). 
Augustus was therefore a personal, Cirsar a family distinction. The 
former should naturally have expired with the prince on whom it 
was bestowed ; and however the latter was diffused by adoption and 
female alliance, Nero was the last prince w ho could allege any here- 
ditary claim to the honours of Hie Julian line. But, at the time of 

(24) Sw Cicero in Philippic, i. 6. Julian in Casaribus. Inqne Dcnm tempi is jurabit Roma per 
umbra*, is the indignant expression of Lucan, but it is a patriotic, rather than a devout indignations 

(25) Dion Cassius, 1. Jiii. p. 710. with the curious Annotations of Reymar. 


* The curious satire the a*rcxoAVXT*DTc;, 
in the works of Seneca, is the strongest remon- 
strance of profaned religion. — M. 

+ Octavius was not of an obscure family, but 
of a considerable one of the equestrian order. 
His father, C. Octavius, who possessed great pro- 
perty, had l>oeo praetor, governor of Macedonia, 
adorned with the title of Imporator, and was on 


tho point of becoming consol when ho died. His 
mother, Attia, was daughter of M. Attius Balbus, 
who had also been prator. M . Antony reproached 
Octavinswilh having been born in Aricia, which, 
nevertheless, was a considerable municipal city : 
he was vigorously refuted by Cicero. Philip, iii. 
c. 6.— \V. Gibbon probably meant that the fa- 
mily had but recently emerged into notice. — X. 
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his death, the practice of a century had inseparably connected those 
appellations with the Imperial dignity, and they have been preserved 
by a long succession of emperors, Romans, Greeks, Franks, and 
Germans, from the fall of the republic to the present time. A dis- 
tinction was, however, soon introduced. The sacred title of Augus- 
tus was always reserved for the monarch, whilst the name of Caesar 
was more freely communicated to his relations ; and, from the reign 
of Hadrian, at least, was appropriated to the second person in the 
state, who was considered aB the presumptive heir of the empire. * 

The tender respect of Augustus for a free constitution which he chmeta 
had destroyed, can only be explained by an attentive consideration ai Aug«sS. or 
of the character of that subtle tyrant. A cool head, an unfeeling 
heart, and a cowardly disposition, prompted him, at the age of nine- 
teen, to assume the mask of hypocrisy, which he never afterwards 
laid aside. With the same hand, and probably with the same tem- 
per, he signed the proseripiion of Cicero and the pardon of Cinna. 

His virtues, and even his vices, were artificial; and according to the 
various dictates of his interest, he was at first the enemy, and at 
last the father, of the Roman* world (26). When he framed the 
artful system of the Imperial authority, his moderation was inspired 
by his fears. He wished to deceive the people by an image of civil 
liberty, and the armies by an image of civil government. 

I. The death of Ciesar was ever before his eyes. He had lavished 
wealth and honours on his adherents ; but the most favoured friends 
of his uncle were in-the number of the conspirators. The fidelity 
of the legions might defend his authority against open rebellion ; 
but their vigilance could not secure his person from the dagger of a 
determined republican ; and the Romans, who revered the memory 
of Brutus (27), would applaud the imitation of his virtue. Caesar 
had provoked his fate, as much by the ostentation of his power, as 
by his power itself. The consul or the tribune might have reigned 


Image of 
liberty for 
the people. 


(26) As Oclaviauus advanced to the banquet of the Caesars, bis colour changed like that of the 
camel co n ; pale at first, then red, afterwards black, he at last assnmed the mild livery of Venus and 
the Graces (Caesars, p. 302.). This image, employed by Julian in his ingenious fiction, is just and 
elegant ; but when be considers this change of character as real, and ascribes it to the power of 
philosophy, lie does too much honour to philosophy, and to Ocfavianns. 

(27) Two centuries after the establishment of monarchy, the emperor Marcus Antoninas recom- 


mends the character of Brutus as a perfect model 


* The princes who by their birth or their adop- 
tion belonged to the family of the Caesars took 
the name of Caesar. After llio death of Nero, this 
name designated the Imperial dignity itself, and, 
afterwards, the appointed successor. The time 
at which it was employed In the latter sense 
cannot be fixed with certainly. Bach (Hist. 
Jurisprud. Horn. 304.) affirms from Tacitus, H. i. 
15. and Suetonins, Gallia, 17., that Galba con- 
ferred on Piso Licinlanus the title of Caesar, and 
from that time the term had this meaning ; hut 
these two historians simply say that he appointed 
Piso his successor, and do not mention the word 


Roman virtue, -f 


Ciesar. Aurciins Victor (in Traj. 348. ed. Artzcn) 
says that Hadrian first received this title on his 
adoption ; but as the adoption of Hadrian is still 
doubtful, and besides this, Trajan on bis death- 
bed was not likely to have created a uew title 
for his successor, it is more probable that ittlius 
Verws was the first who was called Caesar, when 
adopted by Hadrian. Spart. in ;Elio Vero. 102. 
-W. 

fin a very ingenious essay Gibbon has ven- 
tured to call in question the pre-eminent virtue 
of Brutus. Misc. Works, it. 95. — M. 
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in peace. The title of king had armed the Romans against his life. 
Augustus was sensible that mankind is governed by names; nor was 
he deceived in his expectation, that the senate and people would 
submit to slavery, provided they were respectfully assured, that they 
still enjoyed their ancient freedom. A feeble senate and enervated 
people cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing illusion, as long as it 
was supported by the virtue, or even by the prudence, of the suc- 
cessors of Augustus. It was a motive of self-preservation, not a 
principle of liberty, that animated the conspirators against Caligula, 
Nero, and Domitian. They attacked the person of the tyrant, with- 
out aiming their blow at the authority of the emperor. 

There appears, indeed, one memorable occasion, in which the 
senate, after seventy years of patience, made an ineffectual attempt 
to re-assume its long-forgotten rights. When the throne was vacant 
by the murder of Caligula, the consuls convoked that assembly in 
the Capitol, condemned the memory of the C*sars, gave the watch- 
word liberty to the few cohorts who faintly adhered to their 
standard, and during eight-and-forty hours acted as the independent 
chiefs of a free commonwealth. But while they deliberated, the 
Prselorian guards had resolved. The stupid Claudius, brother of 
Germanicus, was already in their camp, invested with the Imperial 
purple, and prepared to support his election by arms. The dream 
of liberty was at an end ; and the senate awoke to all the horrors of 
inevitable servitude. Deserted by the people, and threatened by a 
military force, that feeble assembly was compelled to ratify the choice 
of the Praetorians, and to embrace the benefit of an amnesty, which 
Claudius had the prudence to offer, and the generosity to observe (28). 

II. The insolence of the armies inspired Augustus with fears of a 
still more alarming nature. The despair of the citizens could only 
attempt, what the power of the soldiers was, at any time, able to 
execute. How precarious was his ow r n authority over men whom 
he had taught to violate every social duty ! He had heard their 
seditious clamours; he dreaded their calmer moments of reflection. 
One revolution had been purchased by immense rewards; but a 
second revolution might double those rewards. The troops pro- 
fessed the fondest attachment to the house of Cassar ; but the at- 
tachments of the multitude are capricious and inconstant. Au- 
gustus summoned to his aid, whatever remained in those fierce 
minds of Roman prejudices; enforced the rigour of discipline by the 
sanction of law; and, interposing the majesty of the senate betw r een 
the emperor and the army, boldly claimed their allegiance, as the 
first magistrate of the republic (29). 

(28) It is much to be regretted that we have lost (he part of Tacitus which treated of that trans- 
action. We are forced to content ourselves with the popular rumours of Josephus, and the imper- 
fect hints of Dion and Suetonius. 

(29) Augustus restored the ancient severity of discipline. After the civil wars, be dropped the 
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During a long period of two hundred and twenty years, from the Their 
establishment of this artful system to the death of Commodus, the cbedteoce - 
dangers inherent to a military government were, in a great measure, 
suspended. The soldiers were seldom roused to that fatal sense of 
their own strength, and of the weakness of the civil authority, 
which was, before and afterwards, productive of such dreadful cala- 
mities. Caligula and Domitian were assassinated in their palace by 
their own domestics:* the convulsions which agitated Rome on the 
death of the former, were confined to the walls of the city. But 
Nero involved the whole empire in h'is ruin. In the space of 
eighteen months, four princes perished by the sword; aiid the 
Roman world was shaken by the fury of the contending armies. 
Excepting only this short, though violent, eruption of military 
licence, the two centuries from Augustus to Commodus passed away 
unstained with civil blood, and undisturbed by revolutions. The 
emperor was elected by the authority of the senate, and the con- 
sent of the soldiers (30) . The legions respected their oath of fidelity ; 
and it requires a minute inspection of the Roman annals to discover 
three inconsiderable rebellions, which were all suppressed in a few 
months, and without even the hazard of a battle (31). 

In elective monarchies, the vacancy of the throne is a moment Designation 
big with danger and mischief. The Roman emperors, desirous to 
spare the legions that interval of suspense, and the temptation of 
an irregular choice, invested their designed successor with so large 
a share of present power, as should (enable him, after their decease, 
to assumo the remainder, without suffering the empire to perceive 
the change of masters. Thus Augustus, after all his fairer prospects or Tiberius, 
had been snatched from him by untimely deaths, rested his last 
hopes on Tiberius, obtained for his adopted son the censorial and 


endearing name of Peflow-Soldier*, and called them only Soldiers (Suelon. in August, c. 25.). Sec 
the use Tiberius made of the Senate in the mutiny of the Pannoniuu legions (Tacit. Annal. i.). 

(30) These, words seem to have been the constitutional language. See Tacit. Annal. xiii. 4.f 

(31) The first was Camillus Scribonianus, who look up arms in . Dalmatia against Claudius, and 
was deserted by his own troops in five days. The second, L. Antonius, in Germany, who rebelled 
against Domitian ; and the third, Avidius Cassius, in the reign of U. Antoninus. The two last 
reigned but a few months, and were cut ofT by their own adherents. We may observe, that both 
CamilWs and Cassius coloured their ambition with the design of restoring the republic ; a task, said 
Cassius, peculiarly reserved for his name and family. 


* Caligula perished by a conspiracy formed by 
the officers of the Pitetorian troops, and Domi- 
tian would not perhaps have been assassinated 
without the participation of the two chiefs of 
that guard in his death. — W. 

t This panegyric on the soldiery is rather too 
liberal. Claudius was obliged to purchase their 
consent to his coronation : the presents which 
he made, and those which the Praetorians re- 
ceived on other occasions, considerably embar- 
rassed the' finances. Moreover this formidable 
guard favoured, in general, the cruelties of the 
tyrants. The distant revolts were more frequent 


than Gibbon thinks : already, trader Tiberius, 
the legions of Germany would have seditiously 
constrained Gcrmanicus to assume the Imperial 
purple. On the revolt of Claudios Civilis, under 
Vespasian, the legions of Gaul murdered their 
general, and offered their assistance to the Gauls, 
who were in insurrection. Julias Sabinus made 
himself be proclaimed emperor, &*c. The wars , 
the merit, and the severe discipline of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the two Antonines, established for 
some lime a greater degree of subordination. 
-W. 
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tribunitian powers, and dictated a law, by which the future prince 
was invested with an authority equal to his own, over the provinces 

and the armies (32). Thus Vespasian subdued the generous mind 
or Titos, of his eldest son. Titus was adored by the eastern legions, which, 
under his command, had recently achieved the conquest of Judaea. 
His power was dreaded, and, as his virtues were clouded by the 
intemperance of youth, his designs were suspected. Instead of 
listening to such unworthy suspicions, the prudent monarch asso- 
ciated Titus to the full powers of the Imperial dignity; and the 
grateful son ever approved himself the humble and faithful minister 
of so indulgent a father (33). 

The race of The good sense of Vespasian engaged him indeed to embrace 
•War every measure that might confirm his recent and precarious eleva- 
SmUy” h ,m - The military oath, and the fidelity of the troops, had been 
consecrated, by the habits of an hundred years, to the name and 
family of the Caesars : and although that family had been continued 
only by the fictitious rite of adoption, the Romans still revered, in 
the person of Nero, the grandson of Gcrmanicus, and the lineal suc- 
cessor of Augustus. It was not without reluctance and remorse, 
that the PraUorian guards had been persuaded to abandon the cause 
of the tyrant (3V) . The rapid downfal of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, 
taught the armies to consider the emperors as the creatures of their 
will, and the instruments of their licence. The birth of Vespasian 
was mean ; his grandfather had been a private soldier, liis father a 
petty officer of the revenue (35) ; his own merit had raised him, in 
an advanced age, to the empire ; but his merit was rather useful 
than shining, and his virtues were disgraced by a strict and even 
sordid parsimony. Such a prince consulted his true interest by 
the association of a son, whose more splendid and amiable character 
might turn the public attention, from the obscure origin, to the 
future glories, of the Flavian house. Under the mild administra- 
tion of Titus, the Roman world enjoyed a transient felicity, and his 
beloved memory served to protect, above fifteen years, the vices of 
his brother Domitian. 

xdo' m ^ erva had scarcely accepted the purple from the assassins of Do- 
and character niilian, before he discovered that his feeble age was unable to stem 
of Trajan, the torrent of public disorders, which had multiplied under the long 
tyranny of his predecessor. His mild disposition was respected by 
the good ; but the degenerate Romans required a more vigorous cha- 
racter, whose justice should strike terror into the guilty. Though 
he had several relations, he fixed his choice on a stranger. He 

(32) Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. C. 121. Suelon. in Tiber, c. 20. 

(33) Suetoo. in Til. c. 6. Plin. in Prasfat. Hist. Natur. 

(34) This idea is frequently and strongly inculcated by Tacitus. See Hist. i. 5. 16. ii. 76. 

(35) The emperor Vespasian, with his usual good sense, laughed at the genealogists, who d.tluced 
his family from Flavius, the founder of Rcate (his native country), and one of the companions of 

• Hercules. Snet. in Vespasian, c. 12. 
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adopted Trajan, then about forty years of age, and who commanded 
a powerful army in the Lower Germany; and immediately, by a - 
decree of the senate, declared him his colleague and successor in 
the empire (36). It is sincerely to be lamented, that whilst we are *. p. st. 
fatigued with the disgustful relation of Nero’s crimes and follies, we 
are reduced to collect the actions of Trajan from the glimmerings of 
an abridgment, or the doubtful light of a panegyric. There remains, 
however, one panegyric far removed beyond the suspicion of flat- 
tery. Above two hundred and fifty years after the death of Trajan, 
the senate, in pouring out the customary acclamations on the ac- 
cession of a new emperor, wished that he might surpass the felicity 
of Augustus, and the virtue of Trajan (37). 

We may readily believe, that the father of his country hesitated a. n. in. 
whether lie ought to intrust the various and doubtful character of 01 Uadr ““' 
his kinsman Hadrian with sovereign power. In bis last moments, 
the arts of the empress Plotina either fixed the irresolution of Trajan, 
or boldly supposed a fictitious adoption (38) ; the truth of which 
could not be safely disputed, and Hadrian was peaceably acknow- 
ledged as his lawful successor. Under hisreign, as has been already 
mentioned, the empire flourished in peace and prosperity. He en- 
couraged the arts, reformed the laws, asserted military discipline, 
and visited all his provinces in person. His vast and active genius 
was equally suited to the most enlarged views, and the minute 
details of civil policy. But the ruling passions of his soul were 
curiosity and vanity. As they prevailed, and as they were attracted 
by different objeets, Hadrian was, by turns, an excellent prince, a 
ridiculous sophist, and a jealous tyrant. The general tenor of his 
conduct deserved praise for its equity and moderation. Yet in the 
first days of his reign, he put to death four consular senators, his 
personal enemies, and men who had been judged worthy of empire; 
and the tediousness of a painful illness rendered him, at last, 
peevish and cruel. The senate doubted whether they should pro- 
nounce him a god or a tyrant ; and tho honours decreed to his me- 
mory were granted to the prayers of the pious Antoninus (39). 

The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice of a successor. Adoption of 
After revolving in his mind several men of distinguished merit, ,he j„„ n ““ d 
whom he esteemed and hated, he adopted .Elms Verus, a gay and Tena 
voluptuous nobleman, recamraended by uncommon beauty to the 
lover of Antinous (kO). But whilst Hadrian w as delighting himself 

(36) Dion, 1. Ixviii. p. 1121. Plin. Secuntl. in Panegyric. 

(37) Felidor Augusto, muni Tra/jcno. Eutrop. viii. 5. 

(38) Dion (I. Ixix. p. 1149.) affirms the whole to have been a fiction, on the anlherity of bis 
father, who being governor of Ac province where Trajan died, had very good opportunities of 
rifting this mysterious transaction. Yet Dodwril (Prelect. Camden, xvii.) has maintained, that 
Hadrian was called to tho certain hope of the empire, daring the lifetime of Trajan. 

(39) Dion (1. Ixx. p.1171.). Aerel. Victor. 

(40) The dedication of Act > non*, bis medals, statues, temples, city, oracles, and constellation, ane 
well known, and still dishonour the memory of Hadrian. Yet vre may remark, that of the brat 
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with his own applause, and the acclamations of the soldiers, whose 
consent had been secured by an immense donative, the new Caesar (41) 
was ravished from his embraces by an untimely death. He left only 
one son. Hadrian commended the boy to the gratitude of the An- 
tonines. He was adopted by Pius ; and, on the accession of Marcus, 
was invested with an equal share of sovereign power. Among the 
many vices of this younger Verus, he possessed one virtue; a dutiful 
reverence for his wiser colleague, to whom he willingly abandoned 
the ruder cares of empire. The philosophic emperor dissembled 
Ills follies, lamented his early death, and cast a decent veil over his 
memory. 

As soon as Hadrian's passion was either gratified or disappointed, 
he resolved to deserve the thanks of posterity, by placing the most 
exalted merit on the Roman throne. His discerning eye easily disco- 
vered a senator about fifty years of age, blameless in ail the offices of 
life; and a youth of about seventeen, whose riper years opened the 
fair prospect of every virtue : the elder of these was declared the son 
and successor of Hadrian, on condition, however, that he himself 
should immediately adopt the younger. The two Antonines (for it 
is of them that we are now speaking) governed the Roman world 
forty-two years, with the same invariable spirit of wisdom and 
virtue. Although Pius had two sons (42), lie preferred the welfare 
of Rome to the interest of his family, gave his daughter Faustina in 
marriage to young Marcus, obtained from the senate the tribunitian 
and proconsular powers, and with a noble disdain, or rather igno- 
rance of jealousy, associated him to all the labours of government. 
Marcus, on the other hand, revered the character of his benefactor, . 
loved him as a parent, obeyed him as his sovereign (43), and, after 
he was no more, regulated his own administration by the example 
and maxims of his predecessor. Their united reigns are possibly 
the only period of history in which the happiness of a great people 
was the sole object of government. 

Titos Antoninus Pius has been justly denominated a second 
Numa. The same love of religion, justice, and peace, was the 


fifteen emperors, Claudius was the only one whose taste in love was entirely correct. For the 
honours of AntinottB, see Spanhcim, Comraentaire sur les Caesars de Julien, p. 60. 

(41) Hist. August, p. 13. Aurelius Victor in Epitom. 

(42) Without the help of medals and inscriptions we should be ignorant of this fact, so honour- 
able to the memory of Pius.* 

(43) During the twenty-three years of Pius*s reign, Marcos was only two nights abseul from the 
palace, and even those were at different times, llisl. August, p. 25. 


* Gibbon attributes to Antoninus Pius a merit 
which he either did not possess, or was not in a 
situation to display. 1. lie was adopted only on 
the condition that he would adopt in his turn 
Marcus Aurelius and L. Veras. 2. His two sons 
died children, and one of them, M. Galerius, 
alone, appears to have survived, for a few years, 


lus father’s coronation. Gibbon is also mistaken 
when he says (note 42.) that “ without the help 
of medals and inscriptions we should lie ignorant 
that Antoninus had two sons. ” Capitolinus says 
expressly, (c. 1.) Filii mares duo, dam faerain®; 
we only owe their names to the medals. Pagi. 
Cont. Baron, i. 33. edit. Paris.—' W. 
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distinguishing characteristic of both princes. But the situation of 
the latter opened a much larger field for tho exercise of those 
virtues. Numa could only prevent a few neighbouring villages 
from plundering each other’s harvests. Antoninus diffused order 
and tranquillity over the greatest part of the earth. His reign is 
marked by the rare advantage of furnishing very few materials for 
history ; which is, indeed, little more than the register of the crimes, _ * 
follies, and misfortunes of mankind. In private life, he was an 
amiable, as well as a good man. The native simplicity of his virtue 
was a stranger to vanity or affectation. He enjoyed with moder- 
ation the conveniences of his fortune, and the innocent pleasures of 
society (44) ; and the benevolence of his soul displayed itself in a 
cheerful serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a severer and o( b*kus. 
more laborious kind (45). It was the well-earned harvest of many 
a learned conference, of many a patient lecture, and many a mid- 
night lucubration. At the age of twelve years he embraced the 
rigid system of the Stoics, which taught him to submit his body to 
his mind, his passions to his reason ; to consider virtue as the only 
good, vice as tho only evil, all things external, as things indif- 
ferent (46). His meditations, composed in the tumult- of a camp, 
are still extant ; and he even condescended to give lessons of phi- 
losophy, in a more public manner, than was perhaps consistent 
with the modesty of a sage, or the dignity of an emperor (47). But 
his life was the noblest commentary on the precepts of Zeno. He 
was severe to himself, indulgent to the imperfection of others, just 
and beneficent to all mankind. He regretted that Avidius Cassius, 
who excited a rebellion in Syria, had disappointed him, by a vo- 
luntary death, * of the pleasure of converting an enemy into a friend; 
and he justified the sincerity of that sentiment, by moderating the 
zeal of the senate against the adherents of the traitor (48). War he 

{44) He was fond of the theatre, and not insensible to the charms of the fair sex. Marcus Anto- 
ninus, i. 16. Hist. August, p. 30, 3!. Julian in Caesar. 

(45) The enemies of Marais charged him with hypocrisy, and with a want of that simplicity 
which distinguished Pius and even Tern (Hist. August. 6. 34.). This suspicion, unjust as it was, 
may serve to account for the superior applause bestowed upon personal qualifications, in preference 
to the social virtues. Even Marcus Antoninus has been called a hypocrite ; but the wildest scepti- 
cism never insinuated that Caesar might possibly be a coward, or Tully a fool. Wit and valour are 
qualifications more easily ascertained than humanity or the love of justice. 

(46) Tacitus has characterised, in a few words, the principles of the portico : Doctores sapieuliae 
secutns est, qui sola bo ha quxhonesla, mala lantum qua* tnrpia ; potentiam, nobilitatem, caeteraque 
extra animum, ncqne bonis neque malis adnumcrant. Tacit. Hist. iv. 5. 

(47) Before he went on the second expedition against the Germans, he read lectures of philo- 
sophy to the Roman people, during three days, no had already done the same in the cities of 
Greece and Asia. Hist. August, in Cassio. c. 3. 

(48) Dion, 1. Ixxi. p. 1190. Hist. August, in Avid. Cassio. f 


* Cassius was murdered by his own partisans. Dio Cassius. Marcus wrote to the senate, who 
Yulcat. Gallic, in Cassio, c. 7. Dion, Lxxi. c. 37. urged the execution of tho partisans of Cassius, 
— W. in these words ; — “ I entreat and beseech you 

+ See one of the newly discovered passages of to preserve my reign unstained by senatorial 
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detested, as the disgrace and calamity of human nature ;* but when 
the necessity of a just defence called upon him to take up arms, he 
readily exposed his person to eight winter campaigns, on the frozen 
banks of the Danube, the severity of which was at last fatal to 'the 
weakness of his constitution. His memory was revered byagrateful 
posterity, and above a century after his death, many persons pre- 
served the image of Marcus Antoninus among those Of their house- 
hold gods (49). 

Happiness of If a man were called to fix the period in the history of the world, 
the Romans. (] ur j n g W hich the condition of the human race was most happy and 
prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed 
a. d. from the death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus. The 
96-180 ' vast extent of the Roman empire was governed by absolute power, 
w under the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies were 
restrained by the firm but gentle hand of four successive emperor^ 
whose characters and authority commanded involuntary respect. 
The forms of the civil administration were carefully preserved try 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, who delighted in the 
image of liberty, and were pleased with considering themselves as 
the accountable ministers of the laws. Such princes deserved the 
honour of restoring the republic, had the Romans of their days been 
capable of enjoying a rational freedom, 
n, precarious The labours of these monarchs were overpaid by the immense 
naiurc. reward that inseparably waited on their success ; by the honest pride 
of virtue, and by the exquisite delight of beholding the general hap. 
piness-of which they were the authors. A just, but melancholy 
reflection embittered, however, the noblest of human enjoyments. 
They must often hare recollected the instability of a happiness 
which depended on the character of a single man . The fatal moment 
was perhaps approaching, when some licentious youth, or some 
jealous tyrant, would abuse, to the destruction, that absolute power, 
which they had exerted for the benefit of their people. The ideal 
restraints of the senate and the laws might serve to display the 
virtues, but could never correct the vices, of the emperor. The 
military force was a blind and irresistible instrument of oppression; 
and the corruption of Roman manners would always supply flat- 
terers eager to applaud, and ministers prepared to serve, the fear or 
the avarice, the lust or the cruelty, of their masters. 

These gloomy apprehensions had been already justified by the 
experience of the Romans. The annals of the emperors exhibit a 


(49) Hist. AngusL in Hare. Antonio, c. 18. 


blood. None of your order most perish cither dard in the war against Avidins Cassius. “Bar- 
by your desire or mine. ” Mai. Fragtn. Vatican, bariums, '* be said, with wise bnt sain sagacity, 
ii. p. 224. -M. 44 must not become acquainted with the dtissea- 

* Marcns wonld not accept the services of any sions of the Roman people." Mai. Fragra. Vati- 
of the barbarian allies who crowded to his slan- can. ii. 214. — 
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strong and various picture of human nature, which we should 
vainly seek among the mixed and doubtful characters of modern 
history. In the conduct of those monarchs we may trace the utmost 
lines of vice and virtue ; the most exalted perfection, and the meanest 
degeneracy of our own species. The golden age of Trajan and the 
Antonincs had been preceded by an age of iron. It is almost super- 
fluous to enumerate the unw orthy successors of Augustus. Their 
unparalleled vices, and the splendid theatre on which they were 
acted, have saved them from oblivion. The dark unrelenting Ti- 
berius, the furious Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the profligate and 
cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius (50), and the timid inhuman Do- 
mitian, are condemned to everlasting infamy. During fourscore 
years (excepting only the short and doubtful respite of Vespasian’s 
reign) (51) Rome groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny, which 
exterminated the ancient families oi the republic, and was fatal to 
almost every virtue, and every talent, that arose in that unhappy 
period. 

Under the reign of these monsters, the slavery of the Romans 
was accompanied with two peculiar circumstances, the one occa- 
sioned by their former liberty, the other by their extensive con- 
quests, which rendered their condition more completely wretched 
than that of the victims of tyranny in any other age or country. 
From these causes were derived, 1. The exquisite sensibility of the 
sufferers; and, 2. The impossibility of escaping from the hand of 
the oppressor. 

I. When Persia was governed by the descendants of Sefi, a race 
of princes, whose wanton cruelty often stained their divan, them 
table, and their bed, with the blood of their favourites, there is a 
saying recorded of a young nobleman, That he never departed from 
the sultan’s presence, without satisfying himself whether his head 
was still on his shoulders. The experience of every day might 
almost justify the scepticism of Rustan (52). Yet the fatal sword, 
suspended above him by a single thread, seems not to have 
disturbed the slumbers, or interrupted the tranquillity, of the Per- 
sian. The monarch’s frown, he well knew, could level him with 
the dust ; but the stroke of lightning or apoplexy might be equally 
fatal ; and it was the part of a wise man, to forget the inevitable 
calamities of human life in the enjoyment of the fleeting hour. He 
was digniGed with the appellation of the king’s slave; had, perhaps, 

{50) Vitellins consult'd in mere ('•ling at least six million* of onr money in about seven months. 
It is not easy to express his vices with dignity, or even decency. Tacitus fairly caHs hhn a hog, 
bnt it is by substituting to a coarse word a very fine image. 14 At Viteilins, nmbracnlis bortorum 
“ abdilus, at ignava animnlin, quibus si cibnm saggerax, jacent torpeutque, preterits, imlantia, 
“ ftrtnra, pari oblivionc dimiscrat. Atqne ilium nemo re Arieino desidem cl mareentem, "die. 
Tacit. Hist. iii. 36. ii. 05. Sueton. in Vitell. c. 13. Dion Cassius, 1. lxv. p. 10 02. 

(51 ) The execution of Hehridius Prisons, and of the virtuous Eponina disgraced the reign of 
Vespasian. 

(52) Voyage de Chardin en Perse, vol. iii. p. 293. 
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been purchased from obscure parents, in a country which he had 
never known; and was trained up from his infancy in the severe 
discipline of the seraglio (53). His name, his wealth, his honours, 
were the gift of a master, who might, without injustice, resume 
what he had bestowed. Itustan’s know ledge, if he possessed any, 
could only serve to confirm his habits by prejudices. His language 
afforded not words for any form of government, except absolute 
monarchy. The history of the East informed him, that such had 
ever been the condition of mankind {o'*). The Koran, and the in- 
terpreters of that divine book, inculcated to him, that the sultan 
was the descendant of the prophet, and the vicegerent of lieavcu; 
that patience was the first virtue of a Mussulman, and unlimited 
obedience the great duty of a subject. 

The minds of the Romans were very differently prepared for 
slavery. Oppressed beneath the weight of their ow : n corruption 
and of military violence, they for a long while preserved the sen- 
timents, or at least the ideas, of their free-born ancestors. The 
education of Helvidius and Thrasea, of Tacitus and Pliny, was the 
same as that of Cato and Cicero. From Grecian philosophy, they 
had imbibed the justest and most liberal notions of the dignity of 
human nature, and Hie origin of civil society. The history of their 
ow'n country had taught them to revere a free, a virtuous, and a 
victorious commonwealth; to abhor the successful crimes of Caesar 
and Augustus ; and inwardly to despise those tyrants whom they 
adored with the most abject flattery. As magistrates and senators, 
they were admitted into the great council, which had once dictated 
laws to the earth, whose name still gave a sanction to the acts of 
the monarch, and whose authority was so often prostituted to the 
vilest purposes of tyranny. Tiberius, and those emperors who 
adopted his maxims, attempted to disguise their murders by the 
formalities of justice, and perhaps enjoyed a secret pleasure in ren- 
dering the senate their accomplice as well as their victim. By this 
assembly, the last of the Romans were condemned for imaginary 
crimes and real virtues. Their infamous accusers assumed the 
language of independent patriots, who arraigned a dangerous citizen 
before the tribunal of his country; and the public service was 
rewarded by riches and honours (55). The servile judges professed 
to assert the majesty of the commonwealth, violated in the person 

(53) The practice of raising slaves to the great offices of slate is still more common ainoug the 
Turks than among the Persians. The miserable countries of Georgia and Circassia supply rulers 
to the greatest part of the East. 

(54) Chardin says, that European travellers have difTused among the Persians some ideas of the 
freedom and mildness of our governments. They have done them a very ill oflice. 

(55) They alleged the example of Scipio and Cato (Tacit. Annal. iii. 66.). Marccllus Epirus and 
Crispus Vihius had acquired two millions and a half under Kero. Their wealth, which aggravated 
their crimes, protected them under Tcspasian. Sec Tacit. Hist. iv. 43. Dialog, do Orator, c. 8. 
For one accusation, Regulus, the just object of Pliny’s satire, received from the senate the consular 
ornaments, and a present of sixty thousand pounds. 
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of its first magistrate (56), whose clemency they most applauded 
when they trembled the most at his inexorable and impending 
cruelty (57). The tyrant beheld their baseness with just contempt, 
and encountered their secret sentiments of detestation with sincere 
and avowed hatred for the whole body of the senate. 

II. The division of Europe into a number of independent states, Extent of 
connected, however, with each other, by the general resemblance ietfaSao 
of religion, language, and manners, is productive of the most bene- 
ficial consequences to the liberty of mankind. A modern tyrant, 
who should find no resistance either in his. own breast, or in his 
people, would soon experience a gentle restraint from the example 
of his equals, the dread of present censure, the advice of his allies, 
and Hie apprehension of his enemies. The object of his displeasure, 
escaping from the narrow limits of his dominions, would easily 
obtain, in a happidr climate, a secure refuge, a new fortune adequate 
to his merit, the freedom of complaint, and perhaps the means of 
revenge. But the empire of the Romans filled the world, and 
when that empire fell into the hands of a single person, the world 
became a safe and dreary prison for his enemies. The slave of 
Imperial despotism, whether he was condemned to drag his gilded 
chain in Rome and the senate, or to wear out a life of exile on the 
barren rock of Seriphus, or the frozen banks of the Danube, ex- 
pected his fate in silent despair (58). To resist was fatal, and it 
was impossible to fly. On every side he was encompassed with a 
vast extent of sea and land, which he could never hope to traverse 
without being discovered, seized, and restored to his irritated master. 

Beyond the frontiers, his anxious view could discover nothing, 
except the ocean, inhospitable deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, 
of fierce manners and unknown language, or dependent kings, who 
would gladly purchase the emperor’s protection by the sacrifice. of 
an obnoxious fugitive (59). ’’“Wherever you are,” said Cicero to 
the exiled Marcellus, “ remember that you are equally within the 
“ power of the conqueror (60).” 

* 

(56) The crime of majeiir was formerly a treasonable offence against the Roman people. As 
tribunes of the pcoplr, Augustus and Tiberius applied it to tbeir own persons, and extended it to 
an infinite latitude.* 

(57) Alter the virtuous and unfortunate widow of Germanicus lud been put to death, Tiberius 
received the thanks of the senate for his clemency. She had not been publicly strangled ; nor was 
the body drawn with a hook to the Gcmonise, where those of common malciaclors were exposed. 

See Tacit. Annal. vi. (25. Sueton. in Tiberio, c. 53. 

(58) Seriphus w as a small rocky island in the .figoan Sea, the inhabitants of which were despised 
for their ignorance and obscurity. The place of Ovid's exile is well known, by his just, but 
unmanly lamentations. It should seem, that he only received an order to leave Rome in so many 
days, and to transport himself to Tomi. Guards and gaolers were unnecessary. 

(59) Under Tiberius, a Roman knigfu attempted to fly to the Parthians. He was stopt in the 
straits of Sicily ; but so little danger did there appear in the example, that the most jealous of 
tyrants disdained to punish ; t. Tacit. Annal. vi. 14. 

(60) Cicero ad Familiarcs, iv. 7. 


* It wa9 Tiberius, not Augustus, who first took in this sense the words crimen laesac majcslatis. 
Hist. Aug. Bacbii Trajanus, 27.— W. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Cruelty, Pollies, and Mnrder of Commodus. — Election of Perlinai. — His Attempts 
to reform the State. — His Aasassiuation by the Praetorian Guards. 

indulgence The mildness of Marcus, which the rigid discipline of the Stoics 
of Marcus, wag una jj| e ^ eradicate, formed, at the same time, the most 
amiable, and the only defective, part of his character. His excel- 
lent understanding was often deceived by the unsuspecting goodness 
of his heart. Artful meta, who study the passions of princes, and 
conceal their own, approached his person in the disguise of philo- 
sophic sanctity, and acquired riches and honours by aflecting to- 
despise them (1). His excessive indulgence to his brother,* his 
wife, and his son, exceeded the bounds of private virtue, and 
became a public injury, by the example and consequences of their 
vices. 

i« he wit* Faustina, the daughter of Pius and the wife of Marcus, has been, 
as much celebrated for her gallantries as for her beauty. The- 
grave simplicity of the philosopher was ill calculated to engage her 
wanton levity, or to fix that unbounded passion for variety, which 
often discovered personal merit in, the meanest of mankind (2). 

* The Cupid of the ancients was, in general, a very sensual deity ; 
and the amours of an empress, as they exact on her side the plained! 
advances, are seldom susceptible of much sentimental delicacy. 
Marcus was the only man -in the empire who seemed ignorant or 
insensible of the irregularities of Faustina ; which, according to the 
prejudices of every age, reflected some disgrace on the injured 
husband. He promoted several of her lovers to posts of honour 
and profit (3), and during a connexion of thirty years, invariably 
gave her proofs of the most tender confidence, and of a respect 
which ended not with her life. In his Meditations, he thanks tho 
gods, who had bestowed on him a wife, so faithful, so gentle, and 
of such a wonderful simplicity of manners (4). The obsequious 
senate, at his earnest request, declared her a goddess. She was 
represented in her temples, with the attributes of Juno, Venus, and 
Ceres ; and it was decreed, that, on the day of their nuptials, the 

(1) See the complaints of Avidins Cassius, Hist. August, p. 45. These are, it is true, the com- 
plaints of faction ; but even faction exaggerates, rather than invents. 

(2) Faustinam satis constat apud Cajetam condition?* sibi ct nauticas et gladiatorial, degisae. 
Wist. August, p. 30. Lampridius explains the sort of merit which Faustina chose, and the conditions 
which she exacted. /fi»*. August, p. 102. 

(3) Hist. August, p. 34. 

(4) Med Hat. 1. i. The world has laughed at the credulity of Marcus; but Madam Dacicr assures us 
(and we may credit a lady], that the husband will always be deceived, if the wife condescends to 
dissemble. 


* His brother by adoption, and lus colleague, I. Verus. Marcos Aurelius had no other brother. 
-W. 
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youth of either sex should pay their vows before the altar of their 
chaste patroness (5). 

The monstrous vices of the son have cast a shade on the purity «® w* i» 
of the father’s virtues. It has been objected to Marcus, that he us ' 
sacrificed the happiness of millions to a fond partiality for a worthless 
boy ; and that he chose a successor in his own family, rather than 
in the republic. Nothing, however, was neglected by the anxious 
father, and by the men of virtue and learning whom he summoned 
to his assistance, to expand the narrow mind of young Commodus, 
to correct his growing vices, and to render him worthy of the 
throne, for which he was designed. But the power of instruction 
is seldom of much efficacy, except in those happy dispositions where 
it is almost superfluous. The distasteful lesson of a grave philo- 
sopher was, in a moment, obliterated by the whisper of a jfcofligate 
favourite : and Marcus himself blasted the fruits of this laboured 
education, by admitting his son, at the age of fourteen or fifteen, to* 
a full participation of the Imperial power. He lived but four years 
afterwards ; but he lived long enough to repent a rash measure, 

•which raised the impetuous youth above the restraint of reason and 
authority. 

Most of the crimes which disturb the intornal peace of society, Accession of 
are produced by the restraints which the necessary, but unequal* 
laws of property have imposed on the appetites of mankind, by 
confining to a few the possession of those objects that are coveted 
by many. Of all our passions and appetites, the, love of power is 
of the most imperious and unsociable nature, since the pride of one 
man requires the submission of the multitude. In the tumult of 
civil discord, the laws of society lose their force, and their place is 
seldom supplied by those of humanity. The ardour of contention, 
the pride of victory, the despair of success, the memory of past 
injuries, and the fear of future dangers, all contribute to inflame the 
mind, and to silence the voice of pity. From such motives almost 
every page of history has been stained with civil blood ; but these 
motives will not account for the unprovoked cruelties of Commodus, 
who had nothing to wish, and every thing to enjoy. The beloved a. d. iso. 
son of Marcus succeeded to his father, amidst the acclamations of 
the senate and armies (6) ; and when he ascended the throne, the 
happy youth saw round him neither competitor to remove, nor 
enemies to punish. In this calm ulevated station, it was surely 
natural, that he should prefer the love of mankind to their detesta-, 


(5) Dipn Cassius, I. Ixxi. [c. 3!.] p. 1195. Hist. August. p. 33. Comroentaire de Spanheim sor 
les Cxsars do Jnlien, p. 289. The deification of Faustina is the only defect which Julian's criticism 
is able tolLscover in the all-accomplished character of Harms. 

(6) CoiMndus was the first PorphrrogenitMs (born since his fathers accession to the throne). 
By a new strain of flattery, the Egyptian medals date by the years of his life ; as if they were syno- 
nymous to those of his reign. Tillcmont, Hist, des Empercurs, tom. ii. p. 752. 
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tion, the mild glories of his five predecessors, to the ignominious 
fate of Nero, and Domitian. f 

chancier of Yet Commodus was not, as he has been represented, a tiger born 

commodus. an j nsa ti a i e tliirst of human blood, and capable, from his 
infancy, of the most inhuman actions (7). Nature had formed 
him of a weak, rather than a wicked disposition. His simplicity 
and timidity rendered him the slave of his attendants, who gradually 
corrupted his mind. His cruelty, which at first obfeyed the dictates 
of others, degenerated into habit, and at length became the ruling 
passion of his soul (8). 

He returns to Upon the death of his father, Commodus found himself embar— 
0!m ’ rassed with the' command of a great army, and the conduct of a 
difficult war against the Quadi and Mareomanni (9). The servile 
and prdfflgate youths whom Marcus had banished, soon regained 
their station and influence about the new emperor. They exagge- 
rated the hardships and dangers of a campaign in the wild countries 
beyond the Danube ; and they assured the indolent prince, that the 
terror of his name and the arms of his lieutenants would be suffi- 
cient to complete the conquest of the dismayed barbarians, or to 
impose such conditions as were more advantageous than any con- 
quest. By a dexterous application to his sensual appetites, they 
compared the tranquillity, the splendour, the refined pleasures 
of Rome, with the tumult of a Pannonian camp, which afforded 
neither leisure nor materials for luxury (10). Commodus listened 
to the pleasing advice ; but whilst he hesitated between his own 
inclination, and the awe which he still retained for his father’s 
counsellors, the summer insensibly elapsed, and his triumphal entry, 
into the capital was deferred till the autumn. His graceful per- 
son (11), popular address, and imagined virtues, attracted the piiblin 
favour ; the honourable peaco which he had recently granted to the 
barbarians, diffused an universal joy (12) ; his impatience to revisit 
Rome was fondly ascribed to the love of his country ; and his dis- 
solute course of amusements was faintly condemned in a prince of 
nineteen years of age. ,i- > 

During the three first years of his reign, the forms, and eved the 
spirit of the old administration, were maintained by those faithful 
counsellors, to whom Marcus ltad recommended his son, and for 
whose wisdom and integrity Commodus still entertained a reluctant 
esteem. The young prince j>nd hi* profligate favourites revelled in 

* . 

(7) Hist. August, p. 46. 

(8) Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxii. p. 1203. 

(9) According to Tertullian (Apolog. c. 25.), lift died at Sirmium. But the situation of Tindobona, 
or Vienna, where both the Victors place bis death, is better adapted to the operations of the war 
against the Mareomanni and Qnadi. 

(10) Herodian, I. i. p. 12. J 

(It) Herodian, 1. i. p. 16. * ^ 

(t2) This universal joy is wdl described (from the medals as well as historians) by Mr. Wotton, 
Hist, of Rome, p. 192, 193. 
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all the licence of sovereign power ; but his hands were yet unstained 
with blood ; and he had even displayed a generosity of sentiment, 
which might perhaps have ripened into solid virtue (13). A fatal 
incident decided his fluctuating character. 

One evening, as the emperor was returning to the palace through 
a dark and narrow portico in the amphitheatre (14), an assassin, 
who waited his passage, rushed upon him with a drawn sword, 
loudly exclaiming, “ The senate sends you this.” The menace 
prevented the deed ; the assassin was seized by the guards, and 
immediately revealed the authors of the conspiracy. It had been 
formed, not in the state, but within the walls of the palace. Lu- 
cilia, the emperor’s sister, and widow of Lucius Verus, impatient 
of the second rank, and jealous of the reigning empress, had armed 
the murderer against her brother’s life. She had not ventured to 
communicate the black design to her second husband Claudius 
Pompeianus, a senator of distinguished merit and unshaken loyalty; 
but among the crowd of her lovers (for she imitated the manners of 
Faustina) she found men of desperate fortunes and wild ambition, 
who were prepared to sen e her more violent, as well as her tender 
passions. The conspirators experienced the rigour of justice, and 
the abandoned princess was punished, first with exile, and after- 
wards with death (15). 

But the words of the assassin sunk deep into the mind of Commo- 
dus, and left an indelible impression of fear and hatred against the 
whole body of the senate.* Those whom he had dreaded as impor- 
tunate ministers, he now suspected as secret enemies. The Dela- 
tors, a race of men discouraged, and almost extinguished, under the 
former reigns, again became formidable, as soon as they discovered 
that the emperor was desirous of finding disaffection and treason 
in the senate. That assembly, whom Marcus had ever considered 
as the great council of the nation, was composed of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Romans ; and distinction of every kind soon became 
criminal. The possession of wealth stimulated the diligence of the 
informers ; rigid virtue implied a tacit censure of the irregularities 
of Commodus ; important services implied a dangerous superiority 
of merit; and the friendship of the father always insured the 
aversion of the son. Suspicion was equivalent to proof; trial to 
condemnation. The execution of a considerable senator was at- 
tended with the death of all who might lament or revenge his fate ; 

(13) Manillas, the confidential secretary of Avidins Cassias, was discovered after ho had lain 
concealed several years. The emperor nobly relieved the public anxiety by refusing to sec him, 
and burning his papers without opening them. Dion Cassius, 1. lxxii. p. 1209. 

(14) See MafTci degli Ampbilbeatri, p. 126. 

(15) Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 1205. Herodian, 1. i. p. 16. Hist. August, p. 46. 


* The conspirators were senators, even the assassin himself. Herod, i. 81.— G. 

i. 6 
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and when Commodus had once tasted human blood, he became 
incapable of pity or remorse. : . ; , , . ,4v 

tw Of these innocent victims of tyranny, none died more lamented 
ftbeo” than the two brothers of the Quintilian family, Maximus and Con— 
dianus; whose fraternal love lias saved their names from oblivion, 
and endeared their memory to posterity. Their studies and their 
occupations, their pursuits and their pleasures, were still the same. 
In the enjoyment of a great estate, they never admitted the idea 
of a separate interest : some fragments are now extant of a treatise 
which they composed in common.;* and in every action of life it 
was observed, that their two bodies were animated by one soul. 
The Antonines, who valued their virtues, and delighted in their 
union, raised them, in the same year, to the consulship; and Marcus 
afterwards entrusted to their joint care the civil administration of 
Greece, and a great military command, in which they obtained a 
signal victory over the Germans. The hind cruelty of Commodus 
united them in death (16). • , , r ,,j 

The minister The tyrant’s rage, after having shed the noblest blood of the 
Pcrennir. genatej at i e „gth re coiled on the principal instrument of his cruelty. 
Whilst Commodus w : as immersed in blood and luxury, he devolved 
the detail of the public business on Perennis ; a servile and ambitious 
minister, who had obtained his post by the murder of his prede- 
cessor, but who possessed a considerable share of vigour and ability. 
By acts of extortion, and the forfeited estates of the nobles sacrificed 
to his avarice, he had accumulated an immense treasure. The 
Prastorian guards were under his immediate command ; and his son, 
who already discovered a military genius, was at the head of tlie 
Illyrian legions. Perennis aspired to the empire; or what, in the 
eyes of Commodus, amounted to the same crime, he was capable of 
aspiring to it, had he not been prevented, surprised, and put to 
a. d. is6. death. The fall of a minister is a very trifling incident in the 
general history of the empire ; but it was hastened by an extraor- 
dinary circumstance, which proved how much the nerves of dis- 
cipline were already relaxed. The legions of Britain, discontented 
with the administration of Perennis, formed a deputation of fifteen 
hundred select men, with instructions .to march to Rome, and lay 
their complaints before the emperor. These military petitioners, 
by their own determined behaviour, by inflaming the divisions of 
the guards, by exaggerating the strength of the British army, and by 
alarming the fears of Commodus, exacted and obtained the minister’s 
death, as the only redress of their grievances (17). This presump- 

(16) In a note upon the Augustan History, Casaubon has collected a number o! particulars con- 
cerning these celebrated brothers. Sec p. 96. of his learned commentary. 

(17) Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1210. Herodian, 1. i. p. 22. Hist. Augnst. p. 48. Dion gives a much less 


* This work was on agriculture, and is often quoted by later writers. See P. Needham, Proleg. 
ad Geoponic. Camb. 1704. — W. 
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tion of a distant army, and their discovery of the weakness df 
government, was a sure presage of the most dreadful convulsions. 

Thdmegligence of the public administration was betrayed soon 
afterwards, by a new disorder, which arose from the smallest 
beginnings. A spirit of desertion began to prevail among the troops ; 
and the deserters, instead of seeking their safety in flight or con- 
cealment, infested the highways. Maternus, a private soldier, of a 
daring boldness above lus station, collected these bands of robbers 
into a little army, set open the prisons, invited the slaves to assert 
their freedom, and plundered with impunity the rich and defenceless 
cities of Gaul and Spain. The governors of the provinces, who had 
long been the spectators, and perhaps the partners, of his depre- 
dations, were, at lungth, roused from their supine indolence by the 
threatening commands of the emperor. Maternus found that he 
was encompassed, and foresaw that he must be overpowered. A 
great effort of despair was his last resource. He ordered his fol- 
lowers to disperse, to pass the Alps in small parties and various 
disguises, and to assemble at Rome, during the licentious tumult 
of the festival of Cybclc (18) . To murder Commodus, and to ascend 
the vacant throne, was the ambition of no vulgar robber. His 
measures were so ably concerted, that his concealed troops already 
filled the streets of Rome. The envy of an accomplice discovered 
and ruined this singular enterprise, in the moment when it was ripe 
for execution (19). 

Suspicious princes often promote the last of mankind, from a vain 
persuasion, that those who have no dependence, except on their 
favour, will have no attachment, except to the person of their bene- 
factor. Cleander, the successor of Perennis, was a Phrygian by 

odious character or Perennb, than the Other historians. His moderation is almost a pledge of his 
voracity.* 1 , 

(18) During; the second Punic war, the Homans imported from Asia the worship of the mother of 
the gods. Her festival, the WtgaUua, began on the fourth of April, and lasted six days. The 
Strcebi were crowded with mad processions, the theatres with spectators, and the public tables with 
unbidden guests. Order and police were suspended, and pleasure was tins only serious business of 
ibo city. See Ovid, de Fastis, 1. »v. 189, &c. 

(19) Hcrodian, 1. 1. p. 93. 28. 


* Gibbon praises Dion for the moderation 
with which he speaks of Perennis : he follows, 
nevertheless, in his own narrative, Herodian and 
Lampridius. Dion speaks of Perennis not only 
willi moderation, hut with admiration : Uc re- 
presents him as a great man, virtuous in his life, 
and blameless in his death : perhaps he may bo 
suspected of partiality ; but it is singular, that 
Gibbon, having adopted from Herodian and Lam- 
pridius their judgment on this minister, follows 
Dion’s improbable account of his death. What 
likelihood, in fact, that fifteen hundred men 
should have traversed Gaul and Italy, aqd have 
arrived at Rome without any nnderslanding with 
the Praetorians, or without detection or opposi- 
tion from Perennis, the Praetorian prefect? Gib- 


bon, foreseeing, perhaps, this difficulty, has 
added, that the military deputation inflamed tho 
divisions of the guards, but Dion says expressly 
that they did not reach Rome, hat that the em- 
peror wentont to mpet them : he even reproaches 
him for noL having opposed them with tbogmmls, 
who were superior in number. Herodian relates, 
that Commodus, having learnt from a soldier the 
ambitious designs of Percunis and his son. caused 
them to be attacked and massacred by night.— 
G. from. W. Dion’s narrative is remarkably 
circumstantial, and his authority higher than 
either of the other writers. He hints that Clcan- 
dcr, a new favourite, had already undermined 
the influence of Perenota. — M. 
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birth ; of a nation over whose stubborn, but senile temper, blows 
only could prevail (20). He had been sent from his native country 
to Rome, in the capacity of a slave. As a slave he entered the Im- 
perial palace, rendered himself useful to his master’s passions, and 
rapidly ascended to the most exalted station which a subject could 
enjoy. His influence over the mind of Commodus was much greater 
than that of his predecessor; for Cleander was devoid of any ability 
or virtue which could inspire the emperor with envy or distrust. 
His Marico Avarice was the reigning passion of his soul, and the great principle 
ud cnieity, y g administration. r fh e rar ,k of Consul, of Patrician, of Sena- 
tor, was exposed to public sale ; and it would have been considered 
as disaffection, if any one had refused to purchase these empty and 
disgraceful honours with the greatest part of his fortune (21). In 
the lucrative provincial employments, the minister shared with the 
governor the spoils of the people. The execution of the laws was 
venal and arbitrary. A wealthy criminal might obtain, not only 
the reversal of the sentence by which he was justly condemned, but 
might likewse inflict whatever punishment he pleased on the ac- 
cuser, the witnesses, and the judge. ’ t! 

By these means, Cleander, in the space of three years, had accu- 
mulated more wealth than had ever yet been possessed by any 
freedman (22). Commodus was perfectly satisfied with the magni- 
ficent presents which the artful courtier laid at his feet in the most 
seasonable moments. To divert the public envy, Cleander, under 
the emperor’s name, erected baths, porticos, and places of exercise, 
for the use of the people (23) . He flattered himself that the Romans, 
dazfled and amused by this apparent liberality, would be less affected 
by the bloody scenes which were daily exhibited ; that they would 
forget the death of Byrrhus, a senator to whose superior merit the 
late emperor had granted one of his daughters ; and that they would 
forgive the execution of Arrius Antoninus, the last representative of 
the name and virtues of the Antonines. The former, with more 
integrity than prudence, had attempted to disclose, to his brother- 
in-law, the true character of Cleander. An equitable sentence 
pronounced by the latter, when proconsul of Asia, against a worthless 
creature of the favourite, proved fatal to him (24). After the fall of 
. Percnnis, the terrors of Commodus had, for a short time, assumed 
the appearance of a return tp virtue. He repealed the most odious 
of his acts; loaded his memory with the public execration, and 

. ' V k ^ ’ ■> 

(90) Cicero pro Flacco, c. 97. 

(91) One of these dear-bought promotions occasioned a current bon mot, that Julius Solon was 
btuiuhni into the senate. 

(99) Dion (l. Ixxii. p. 12, 13.) observes, that no freedman had possessed riches equal to those of 
Cleander. The fortune of Pallas amounted, however, to upwards of five and twenty hundred thousand 
pounds; TermiUier. 

(93) Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 19, 13. Herodian, 1. i. p. 99. Hist. August, p. 59. These baths wero 
situated near the Porta Capcna , Sec Nardiui Roma Autica, p. 79. 

(94) Hist. August, p. 48. 
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ascribed to the pernicious counsels of that wicked minister all the 
errors of his inexperienced youth. But his repentance lasted only 
thirty days; and, under Cleander’s tyranny, the administration of 
Perennis was often regretted. 

Pestilence and famine contributed to fill up the measure of the s«diu#» a »a 
calamities of Rome (25). The first could be only imputed to the c”»oae^ 
just indignation of the gods ; but a monopoly of corn, supported by Dl ,w - 
the riches and power of the minister, was considered as the imme- 
diate cause of the second. The popular discontent, after it had long 
circulated in whispers, broke out in the assembled circus. The 
people quitted their favourite amusements, for the more delicious 
pleasure of revenge, rushed in crowds towards a palace in the 
suburbs, one of the emperor’s retirements, and demanded, with 
angry clamours, the head of the public enemy. Cleandcr, who 
commanded the Praetorian guards (26), ordered a body of cavalry 
to sally forth, and disperse U 19 seditious multitude. The multitude 
fled with precipitation towards the city ; several were slain, and 
many more were trampled to death ; but when the cavalry entered 
the streets, their pursuit was checked by a shower of stones and 
darts from the roofs and windows of the houses. The foot guards (27), 
who had been long jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of the 
Pr&torian cavalry, embraced the party of the people. The tumult 
became a regular engagement, and threatened a general massacre. 

The Praetorians, at length, gave way, oppressed with numbers ; and 
the tide of popular fury returned with redoubled violence against 
the gates of the palace, where Commodus lay, dissolved in luxury, 
and alone unconscious of the civil war. It was death to approach 
his person with the unwelcome news. He would have perished in 
this supine security, had not two women, his eldest sister Fadilla, 
and Marcia, the most favoured of his concubines, ventured to break 
into his presence. Bathed in tears, and with dishevelled hair, they 
threw themselves at his feet ; and with all the pressing eloquence of 
fear, discovered to the affrighted emperor, the crimes of the mi- 
nister, the rage of the people, and the impending ruin, which, in a 
few minutes, would burst over his palace and person. Commodus 

(25) Herodian, 1. i. p. 28. Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1215. The latter says, that two thousand persons 
i died every day at Rome, during a considerable length of time. 

(26) Tuncque primuon Ires prefect! pndorio fuere : inter qaos libertines. Prom some remains 
of modesty, Oleander declined the title, whilst be assumed the powers, of Praetorian prefect. As 
the other freedmen were styled, from their several departments, n rationibu/, ah epiUuhs , Oleander 
called himself a pugionr, as entrusted with the defence of his master's person. Salmasius and 
Casaubon seem to have talked very idly upon this passage. * 

(27) Ot vroXtftj? apaTiwrae. Herodian, I. i. p. 31. It is doubtful whether he means 

the Praetorian infantry, or the epbortes urbanac, a body of six thousand men, hut whose rank and 
discipline were not equal lb their numbers. Neither Tillcmont nor Wotlon choose to decide, this 
question. + 


* V. Guizot denies that Lampridios means i It seems to me there is none. The passage 
Oleander as prefect a pugione. The Liberlinus of Herodian is clear, and designates the city co- 
seems to me to mean him. — M. horts. Compare Dion, p. 797. — "W. 
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started from his dream of pleasure, and commanded that the head of 
Cleander should be thrown out to the people. The desired spectacle 
instantly appeased the tumult; and the son of Marcus might even 
yet have regained the atTection and confidence of his subjects (28). 

DMMe But oven’ sentiment of virtue and humanity was extinct in the 
mind of Commodtis. Whilst he thus abandoned the reins of empire 
to these unworthy favourites, he valued nothing in sovereign power, 
except the unbounded licence of indulging his sensual appetitos; 
His hours were spent in a seraglio of three hundred beautiful 
women, and as many boys, of every rank, and of every province; 
and, wherever the arts of seduction proved ineffectual, the brutal! 
lover had recourse to violenco. The ancient historians (29) have 
expiated on these abandoned scenes of prostitution, which scorned 
every restraint of nature or modesty; hut it would not be easy to 
translate their too faithful descriptions into tho decency of modem 
language. The intervals of lust wore filled up with the basest 

Hii iRnoranco amusements. The influence of a polite age, and the labour of an 
•ports attentive education, had never been able to infuse into his rude and 
brutish mind the least tincture of learning; and he was the first of 
tho Roman emperors totally devoid of taste for the pleasures of tho 
understanding. Nero himself exoellcd, or affected to excel, in the 
elegant arts of music and poetry ; nor should we despise his pursuits, 
had he not converted the pleasing relaxation of a leisure hour into 
the serious business and ambition of his life. Rut Commodus, from 
his earliest infancy, discovered an aversion to whatever was rational 
or liberal, and a fond attachment to the amusements of the popu- 
lace; the sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the combats of gla- 
diators, and the hunting of wild I leasts. Themastersin every branch 
of learning, whom Marcus provided for his son, were heard with 
inattention and disgust ; whilst the Moors and Parthians, who taught 
him to dart the javelin and to shoot with the how, found a disciple 
who delighted in his application, and soon equalled the most skilful 
of his instructors, in the steadiness of the eye, and tho dexterity of 
the hand. 

Hating <t The servile crowd, whose fortune depended on their master's 

Wl “ ' vices, applauded these ignoble pursuits. The perfidious voice of 
flattery reminded liim, that by exploits of tlie same nature, by tho. 
defeat of the Ncmtean lion, and the slaughter of the wild boar of 
Erymanthus, the Grecian Hercules had acquired a place among the * 
gods, and an immortal memory among men. They only forgot to 
observe, that, in the first ages of society, when the fiercer animals 
often dispute with man the possession of an unsettled country, a 


(28) Dion Cassius, I. lxxii. p. 1215. Herodian, I. i. p. 32. nisi. Angtutl. p. 48. 

(29) Sororibtrs sais constnpretis. Ipsa* concubinas suns snb ociilis sois stnprari jnhehat. Pfec 
frmentinm in se jovenura care bat in fare id, omul parte corporis atquo arc in sexum ulrui&qne pol- 
lutes. Ilist. Aug. p. 47. 
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successful war against those savages is one of the most innocent and 
beneficial labours of heroism. In the civilized state of the Ronan 
empire, the wild beasts had long since retired from the facetof man, 
and the neighbourhood of populous cities. To surprise them in 
their solitary haunts, and to transport them to Rome, that they 
might be slain in pomp by the hand of an emperor, was an enterprise 
equally ridiculous for the prince, and oppressive for the people (30), 
Ignorant of these distinctions, Commodus eagerly embraced the 
glorious resemblance, and styled himself (as we still read on his 
medals (31) ) the Roman Hercules.* The club and the lion’s hide 
were placed by the side of the throne, amongst the ensigns of sove- 
reignty; and statues were erected, in which Commodus was repre- 
sented in the character, and with the attributes, of the god, whose 
valour and dexterity he endeavoured to emulate in the daily course 
of his ferocious amusements (32). 

Elated with those praises, which gradually extinguished the innate Commodtu 
sense of shame, Commodus resolved, to exhibit, before the eyes of the 
Roman people* those exercises, which till then, he had decently 
confined, within the walls of bis palace, and to the presence of a few 
favourites. On the appointed day, the various, motives of flattery, 
fear, and curiosity, attracted to the amphitheatre an innumerable 
multitude of spectators; and some degree of applause was desen- 
vedlv bestowed on the uncommon skill of the Imperial performer; 

Whether he aimed at the head or heart of the animal, the wound 
was alike certain and mortal. With arrows whose point was shaped 
into the form of a crescent, Commodus often intercepted the rapid 
career, and cut asunder the long bony neck of the ostrich (33). A 
panther was let loose; and the arclier waited till he had leaped upon 
a trembling malefactor. In the same instant the shaft flew, the 
beast dropt dead, and the man remained unhurt. The dens of the 
amphitheatre disgorged at once a hundred lions ; a hundred darts 
from the unerring hand of Commodus laid them dead as they ran 
raging round file Arena. Neither the huge bulk of the elephant, nor 
the scaly hide of the rhinoceros, could defend them from his stroke. 

• • 

(30) The African lions, when pressed by hunger, infested, the open villages and cultivated country; 
and they infested them with impunity. The royal beast was reserved for the pleasures of the em- 
peror and the capital ; and the unfortunate peasant who killed, one of them, though in his own de- 
fence, incurred a very heavy penalty. This extraordinary game-law was mitigated by HonocitUy 
and finally repealed by Justinian. Codex Theodos. tom. v. p. 92. et Comment. Gothofred. 

(31) Spanheim de Numismat. Dissertal. xii. tom. li. p. 493. 

(32) Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1216. Hist. August, p. 49. 

(33) The ostrich’s neck is three feet long, and composed of seventeen vertebrae. See Buffoa, 

Hist. Naturelle. 


* Commodus placed his own head on the co* ancient jests, the point isnolvery clear. 
lossal statue of Hercules, with the inscription iraci; KaXlmxo£HpaxXvfc,-ovx sff&t Asvxio;, 
lucius Common Uncalw. wiu of Homs, aj. ” » seem, lo b» a 

according lo a acw fragment of Won, puUnduxl of the god againK being confoondod with 

the following epigram, of which, like man; otto tll , era^ror. *ai. Pragm. Vatican, ii. 2Ii. ~U. 
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/Ethiopia and India yielded their most extraordinary productions ; 
and several animals were slain in the amphitheatre, which 
had been seen only in the representations of art, or perhaps of 
fancy (34). In all these exhibitions, the securest precautions were 
used to protect the person of the Homan Hercules from the desperate 
spring of any savage, who might possibly disregard the dignity of 
the emperor, and the sanctity of the god (35). 

But the meanest of the populace were affected with shame and 
indignation when they beheld their sovereign enter the lists as a 
gladiator, and glory in a profession which the laws and manners of 
the Romans had branded with the justest note of infamy (36). He 
chose the habit and arms of the Secutor, whose combat with the 
Eetiarius formed one of the most lively scenes in the bloody sports 
of the amphitheatre. The Secutor was armed with an helmet, 
sword, and buckler; his naked antagonist had only a large net and 
a trident; with the one he endeavoured to entangle, with the other 
to dispatch, his enemy. If he missed the first throw, he was 
obliged to fly from the pursuit of the Secutor, till he had prepared 
his net for a second cast (37) . The emperor fought in this character 
seven hundred and thirty-five several times. These glorious 
achievements were carefully recorded in the public acts of the em- 
pire; and that ho might omit no circumstance of infamy, he received 
from the common fund of gladiators, a stipend so exorbitant that it 
became a new and most ignominious tax upon the Roman 
people (38). It may be easily supposed, that in these engagements 
the master of the world was always successful : in the amphitheatre 
liis victories were not often sanguinary ; but when he exercised his 
skill in the school of gladiators, or his own palace, his wretched an- 
tagonists were frequently honoured with a mortal wound from the 
hand of Commodus, and obliged to seal their flattery with their 

(34) Commodus killed a Camelopardalis or Giraffe (Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 1211.), the tallest, the most 
gentle, and the most useless of the large quadrupeds. This singular animal, a native only of the 
interior jiarU of Africa, has not been seen in Europe since the revival.of letters ; and though R. de lluf- 
fon (Hist. Naturclle, loin, xiii.) has endeavoured to describe, ho has not ventured to delineate, the 
Giraffe. * 

(35) Herodian. 1. i. p. 37. Hist. August, p. 50. 

(36) The virtnons and even the wise princes forbade the senators and knights to embrace this 
scandalous profession, under pain of infamy, or, what was more dreaded by those profligate 
wretches, of exile. The tyrants allured them to dishonour by threats and rewards. Nero once pro- 
duced, in the arena, forty senators and sixty knights. See Lipsius, Saturnalia, I. ii. c. 2. lie lias 
happily corrected a passage of Suetonius in Norono, c. 12. 

(37) Lipsius, L ii. c. 7, 8. Juvenal, in the eighth satire, gives a picturesque description of this 
combat. 

(38) Hist. August, p. 50. Dion, I. lxxii. p. 1220. He received for each time, decits % about 8000f* 
sterling. 


* The naturalists of onr days have been more 
fortunate. London probably now contains more 
specimens of this animal than have been seen in 
Europe since the fall of the Roman empire, un- 
less in the pleasure gardens of the emperor Fre- 
deric II. in Sicily, which possessed several. Fre- 
deric's collections of wild beasts were exhibited 


for the popular amusement in many parts of - Italy. 
Raumcr, Geschichte der llohcnstaufen, v. iii. p. 
571. Gibbon, moreover, is mistaken, as a giraffe 
was presented to Lorenzo dc Medici, either by 
the sultan of Egypt, or the king of Tunis. Con- 
temporary authorities are quoted in the old work, 
Gesucr de Quadrupedibus, p. 162. 
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blood (39) He now disdained the appellation of Hercules. The His i»f»t>y 
name of Paulus, a celebrated Secutor, w as the only one which de- “‘pS?’*" 
lighted his ear. It was inscribed on his colossal statues, and repeated 
in the redoubled acclamations (40) of the mournful and applauding 
senate (41). Claudius Pompeianus, the virtuous husband of Lu- 
cilla, was the only senator who asserted the honour of his rank. As 
a father, he permitted his sons to consult their safety by attending 
the amphitheatre. Asa Roman, he declared, that his own life was 
in the emperor’s hands, but that he would never behold the son of 
Marcus prostituting his person and dignity. Notwithstanding his 
manly resolution, Pompeianus escaped the resentment of the 
tyrant, and, with bis honour, had the good fortune to preserve his 
life (42). 

Commodus had now- attained the summit of vice and infamy. 

Amidst the acclamations of a flattering court, he was unable to 
disguise from himself, that he had deserved the contempt and hatred 
of every man of sense and virtue in his empire. His ferocious spirit 
was irritated by the consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of 
every kind of merit, by the just apprehension of danger, and by 
the habit of slaughter, which he contracted in his daily amusements. 

History has preserved a long list of consular senators sacrificed to c<mtpir«y «/ 
his wanton suspicion, which sought out, with peculiar anxiety, ’ 
those unfortunate persons connected, however remotely, with the 
family of the Antonines, without sparing even the ministers of his 
crimes or pleasures (43). His cruelty proved at last fatal to 
himself. He had shed with impunity the noblest blood of Rome : 
he perished as soon as he was dreaded by his own domestics. 

Marcia, his favourite concubine, Eclcctus his chamberlain, and 
Lsetus his Praetorian prefect, alarmed by the fate of their com- 
panions and predecessors, resolved to prevent the destruction which 
every hour hung over their heads, either from the mad caprice of 
the tyrant, * or the sudden indignation of the people. Marcia seized 
the occasion of presenting a draught of wine to her lover, after he 
had fatigued himself with hunting some wild beasts. Commodus 

(39) Victor tolls as, that Commodus only allowed bis antagonists a leaden weapon, dreading most 
probably tbe consequences of their despair. 

(40) They were obliged to repeat six hundred and twenty-six times, Paulus first of the Secu- 
tor*, &c. 

(41) Dion, L lxxii. p. 1221. He speaks of bis own baseness and danger. 

(42) He mixed however some prudence with his courage, and passed the greatest part of bis time 
in a country retirement; alleging bis advanced age, and tbe weakness of his eyes. “ I never saw 
“ him in tbe senate,” says Dion, “except during the short reign of Pcrtinax." All bis infirmities 
had suddenly left him, and they returned as suddenly upon the murder of that excellent prince. 

Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1227. 

(43) The prefects were changed almost hourly or daily ; and the caprice of Commodus was often 
fatal to his most favoured chamberlains. Hist. August, p. 46. 51. 


* Commodus had already resolved to massacre them the following night; they determined to 
anticipate his design. Herod, i. 17% — W. 
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Death of 
Oonmodus, 
A. D. 192. 
Dec. 31. 


Choice of 
Pertinax for 


He i* acknow- 
ledged by ihe 
Pratorian 
guards ; 


retired to sleep; bat whilst be was labouring with the effect* of 
poison and drunkenness, a robust youth, by profession a wrestlMV 
entered his chamber, and strangled him without resistance. The 
body was secretly conveyed out of the palace, before 1 the least 
suspicion was entertained in the city, or even in the court, of the 
emperor’s death . Such was the fate of the son of Marcus, and so- 
easy was it to destroy a hated tyrant, who, by the artificial powers 
of government, had oppressed, during thirteen years, go many- 1 
millions of subjects, each of whom was equal to their master in 
personal strength and personal abilities (44). enctiiuM 

1 he measures of the conspirators were conducted with the dell— 
berate coolness and celerity which the greatness- of the occasion- 
required. They resolved instantly to fill the vacant throne with aw* 
emperor, whose character would justify and maintain the action 
that had been committed. They fixed on Pertinax, prefect of the 
city, an ancient senator of consular rank, whoso conspicuous merit* 
had broke through the obscurity of his birth, and raned him tb> 
the first honours of the state. He had successively governed most 
of the provinces of the empire; and in all his great empicymentS*. 
military as well as civil, he had uniformly distinguished himself 
by the firmness, the prudence, and the integrity of his: conduct (48)l 
He now remained almost alone of the friends and ministers oft 
Marcus ; and when; at’ a late hour of the night, he was awakened with 
the news, that the chamberlain and the prefect were at His door, 
he received them with intrepid resignation, and desired they would 
aseseute their master’s orders. Instead of death, they offered him; 
the throne of the Roman World. During some moments- he di*— 
teusted their intentions and assurances. Convinced at length of the 
death of Commodus, he accepted llie purple with a sincere relue~> 
fence, the natural effect’ of his knowledge both of the duties and ofi 
the dangers of the supreme rank (46). 

Laatus conducted without delay his new emperor ter the camp of 
the Pradorians, diffusing at the same time through the city a sea- 
sonable report that Commodus died suddenly of an apoplexy; and! 
that the virtuous Pertinax had already succeeded to the throne. 

Herodion.U.p. 43. Hist Angosl. p. 51. 

1* 3 * * ° r Alb * 10 Piedmont, and ion of a timber merchant. Tbo 

theft. ' r ern P , '’. vmmt * ( ,l 13 marked by Capitolinus) well dowries to be set down, as cinrewt.0 of 
tte foim of government ami manners of tbe age. I. He was a eentarion. 1. Prefect of a cohort 
m-Byn *, “the Parthian war, and in Britain. 3. He obtained an AU, or squadron of bar*, in 

STniinr « T ""““'J 0f ?*"'“»"* 0" “» »»T- b. He commanded die lei -l upon 

tnettamo. 6. He w as procurator ol Dwia, wilb a salarrof about lOOOf. a rear. 7. He ixmuuanded 
” f “i^ 0 "'. 8 _: , He obtained the rank of senator. 9. Of piaster. 10. With llu; mm- 
1 a „ ^ ,0n m and Noricum. il. He was consul about the year 175. 12. Ha, 

attended Harms into Ihe Hast 13. He commanded an army oe the Deuuhe. U, He was consoler 
Mgale of Hmsia. 15. Of Dacia. 16. Of Syria. 17. Of Britaia. IS. He had tbe care of the nubile 
precision, at Rome. 19. He was proconsol of Africa. 70. Prefect of the citv. Herodiao (!. i. p. 48 t 
do« jnst.ee to his disinterested spirit ; but Capitolinas, who collected crcrr popnbr nunour, charm* 
bribery and oocrwptkm, * 

(16) Julian, in the Cretan, taxes him with being accessary to tbe death of Commodns. 
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The guards were rather surprised than pleased with the suspicious 
death of a prince, whose indulgence and liberality they alone had 
experienced; but the emergency of the occasion, the authority of 
their prefect, the reputation of Pcrtinax, and the clamours of the 
people, obliged them to stifle their secret discontents, to accept the 
donative promised by the new emperor, to swear allegiance to him,, 
and with joyful acclamations and laurels in their hands to conduct 
him to the senate-house, that the military consent might be ratified 
by the civil authority. 

This important night was now far spent; with the dawn of day, ansbyts* 
and the commencement of the new year, the senators expected a 
summons to attend an ignominious ceremony.* In spite of all ,J0 “ ar J '• 
remonstrances, even of those of his creatures who yet preserved 
any regard for prudence or decency, Commodus had resolved to 
pass the night in the gladiators’ school, and from thence to take 
possession of the consulship, in the habit and with the attendance 
of that infamous crew. On a sudden, before the break of day, the 
senate was called together in the temple of Concord, to meet the 
guards, and to ratify the election of a new emperor. For a few 
minutes they sat in silent suspense, doubtful of their unexpected 
deliverance, and suspicious of the cruel artifices of Commodus; but 
when at length they were assured that the tyrant was no more; 
they resigned themselves to all the transports of joy and indigna- 
tion. Pcrtinax, who modestly represented the meanness of his 
extraction, and pointed out several noble senators more deserving 
than himself of the empire, was constrained by their dutiful violence 
to ascend the throne, and received all the titles of Imperial power, 
confirmed by the most sincere vows of fidelity. The memory of The memory 
Commodus was branded with eternal infamy. The names of ty- of t uSu?J3 d ' i * 
rant, of gladiator, of public enemy, resounded in every corner of 1Qfamoui - 
the liouse. They decreed in tumultuous votes,! that his honours 
should be reversed, his titles erased from the public monuments, 
his statues thrown down, Ills body dragged with a hook into the strip- 


* TTi© senate always assembled at the begin- 
ning of the year, on the night of the 1st January 
(ace Savarou on Sid. Apoll. viii. 6.), aud this hap- 
pened the present year as usual, without any par- 
ticular order. — G. from W. 

+ That which Gibbon improperly calls, both 
hare and in the note, tumultuous decrees, was uo 
more than the applauses and aodaamtioas which 
recur so often in the history of tho emperors. 
The custom passed from tho theatre to the fornru, 
from the foram to the senate. Applauses on the 
adoption of the Imperial decrees were first iir- 
troduced under Trajan. (Min. jus. Panegyr. 75.) 
One senator read the form of the decree, and all 
the rest answered by acclamations accompanied 
wtth a kind of chant or rhythm. These were 
some of the acclamations addressed to Portion 


and 'against the memory of Commodns. Host! 
pal run honores detrahantur. Parricide honores 
detrahantur. It salvi sunns, Jupiter, optima, 
maxima, serva nobis Perlinacem. This custom 
prevailed not only in the councils of state, but ia 
all the meetings of the senate. However in- 
consistent it may appear with the aolemnily of a 
religions assembly, the early Christiaus adopted 
and introduced it into their synods, not with* 
standing the opposition of some of the Fathers, 
particularly ot 8t. Chrysostom. Seo tho Coll, of 
Franc. Bern. Ferraries de velerum acciamalione 
id Grajvii Thesaur. Antiq. Rom. i. 0. — W. 

This bote is rather hypercritical, as regards 
Gibbon, but appears to me worthy of preserva- 
tion. — If. 
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ping-room of the gladiators, to satiate the public fury ; and they 
expressed some indignation against those officious servants who 
had already presumed to screen his remains from the justice of the 
senate. But Pertinax could not refuse those last rites to the me- 
mory of Marcus, and the tears of his first protector Claudius Pom- 
peianus, who lamented the cruel fate of his brother-in-law, and 
lamented still more that he had deserved it (47). 
up i These effusions of impotent rage against a dead emperor, whom 

^UwKiuie the senate had flattered when alive with the most abject servility, 
mpaori. betrayed a just but ungenerous spirit of revenge. The legality of 
these decrees was however supported by the principles of the Im- 
perial constitution. To censure, to depose, or to punish with 
death, the first magistrate of the republic, who had abused his de- 
legated trust, was the ancient and undoubted prerogative of the 
Roman senate (48) ; but that feeble assembly was obliged to content 
itself with inflicting on a fallen tyrant that public justice, from 
which, during his life and reign, he had been shielded by the 
strong arm of military despotism.* 

tirtwiof Pertinax found a nobler way of condemning his predecessor’s 
pmmax. n)Cfnor y . n lc con trast of his own virtues with the vices of 
Commodus. On the day of his accession, he resigned over to his 
wife and son his whole private fortune ; that they might have no 
pretence to solicit favours at the expense of the state. He refused 
to flatter the vanity of the former with the title of Augusta ; or to 
corrupt the inexperienced youth of the latter by the rank of Cajsar. 
Accurately distinguishing betw'cen the duties of a parent and those 
of a sovereign, he educated his son with a severe simplicity, which, 
while it gave him no assured prospect of the throne, might in time 
have rendered him worthy of it. In public, the behaviour of Per- 
tinax w r as grave and affable. He lived with the virtuous part of the 
senate, (and, in a private station, he had been acquainted with the 
true character of each individual,) without either pride or jealousy ; 
considered them as friends and companions, with whom he had 
shared the dangers of the tyranny, and with whom he wished to 
enjoy the security of the present time. He very frequently invited 
them to familiar entertainments, the frugality of w hich was ridi- 
culed by those, who remembered and regretted the luxurious pro- 
digality of Commodus (49). 

(47} Capilolinus give* a* the particulars of these tumultuary votes, which vrero moved by ontf se- 
nator, and repeated, or rather chanted, by the whole body. Hist. August, p. 52. * 

(49) The senate condemned Nero to be put to death more majorum. Sueton. e. 49. 

(49) Dion (I. Ixxiii. p. 1223.] speaks of these entertainments, as a senator who had supped with 


* No particular law assigned this right to tho with death. The words, however, more majurum 
senate : it was deduced from the ancient prin- refer not to the decree of the senate, but to the 
ciples of the republic. Gibbon appears to infer kind of death, which was taken from an old law 
from the passage of Suetonius, that the senate, of Romulus. See Victor. Epit. Ed. Arizen,' 
according to its ancient right, punished Nero p. 494. n. 7.*— W. 
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To heal, as far as it was possible, the wounds inflicted by the hand 
of tyranny, was the pleasing, but melancholy, task of Pertinax. 
The innocent victims, who yet survived, were recalled from exile, 
released from prison, and restored to the full possession of their 
honours and fortunes. The unburied bodies of murdered senators 
(for the cruelty of Commodus endeavoured to extend itself beyond 
death) were deposited in the sepulchres of their ancestors; their 
memory was justified ; and every consolation was bestowed on their 
ruined and afflicted families. Among these consolations, one of 
the most grateful was the punishment of the Delators ; the common 
enemies of their master, of virtue, and of their country. Yet even 
in the inquisition of these legal assassins, Pertinax proceeded with 
a steady temper, which gave every tiling to justice, and nothing to 
popular prejudice and resentment. 

The finances of the state demanded the most vigilant care of the 
emperor. Though every measure of injustice and extortion had 
been adopted, which could collect the property of the subject into 
the cofTers of the prince , the rapaciousness of Commodus had been 
so very inadequate to his extravagance, that, upon his death, no 
more than eight thousand pounds were found in the exhausted 
treasury (50), to defray the current expenses of government, and 
to discharge the pressing demand of a liberal donative, which the 
new emperor had been obliged to promise to the Pnetorian guards. 
Yet under these distressed circumstances, Pertinax had the gene- 
rous firmness to remit all the oppressive taxes invented by Com- 
modus, and to cancel all the unjust claims of the treasury ; decla- 
ring, in a decree of the senate, “ that he was better satisfied to 
“ administer a poor republic with innocence, than to acquire riches 
“ by the ways of tyranny and dishonour.” Economy and in- 
dustry he considered as the pure and genuine sources of wealth ; 
and from them he soon derived a copious supply for the public 
necessities. The expense of the household was immediately redu- 
ced to one half. All the instruments of luxury, Pertinax exposed 
to public auction (51), gold and silver plate, chariots of a singular 
construction, a superfluous wardrobe of silk and embroidery, and 
a great number of beautiful slaves of both sexes ; excepting only, 
with attentive humanity, those who were born in a state of free- 
dom, and had been ravished from the arms of their weeping pa- 
rents. At the same time that he obliged the worthless favourites 
of the tyrant to resign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, he satisfied 


the emperor. Capitolinas (Itlst. August, p. 58.), like a slave, who had received his intelligence from 
one of the scullions. 

(50) Veciet. The blameless economy of Pius left his successors a treasure of vines seplies miUies , 
above two and twenty millions sterling. Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1231. 

(51) Besides the design of converting these useless ornaments iuto money, Dion (1. Ixxiii.p. 1229.) 
assigns two secret motive* of Pertinax. He wished to expose the vice* of Commodus, and to discover 
by the purchasers those w ho most resembled him. 
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the just creditors of the state, and unexpectedly discharged the Ion" 
arrears of honest services. He removed the oppressive restrictions 
which had been laid upon commerce, and granted all the unculti- 
vated lands in Italy and the provinces to those who would improve 
them ; with an exemption from tribute, during the term of ten 
years (53). 

Such an uniform conduct had already secured to Pertinax the 
noblest reward of a sovereign, the love and esteem of his people. 
Those who remembered the virtues of Marcus were happy to con- 
template in their new emperor the features of that bright original; 
and flattered themselves, that they should long enjoy the benign 
influence of his administration. A hasty zeal to reform the cor- 
rupted state, accompanied with less prudence than might have 
been expected from the years and experience of Pertinax, proved 
fatal to himself and to his country. His honest indiscretion united 
against him the servile crowd, who found their private benefit in 
the public disorders, and who prefered the favour of a tyrant to 
the inexorable equality of the laws (53). 
of the Am'dst the general joy, the sullen and angry countenance of the 
Protorianj. Praetorian guards betrayed their inward dissatisfaction. They had 
reluctantly submitted to Pertinax ; they dreaded the strictness of 
the ancient discipline, which he was preparing to restore ; and they 
regretted the licence of the former reign. Their discontents were 
secretly fomented by Lfetus, their prefect, who found, when it was 
too late, that his new emperor would reward a servant, but would 
not be ruled by a favourite. On the third day of his reign, the 
soldiers seized on a noble senator, with a design to carry him to 
the camp, and to invest him with the Imperial purple. Instead of 
being dazzled by the dangerous honour, the affrighted victim es- 
caped from their violence, and took refuge at the feet of Pertinax. 

A sll0rt time afterwards, Socius Falco, one of the consuls of the 
year, a rash youth (54), but of an ancient and opulent family lis- 
tened to the voice of ambition; and a conspiracy was formed during 
a short absence of Pertinax, which was crushed by his sudden re- 
turn to Home, and his resolute behaviour. Falco was on the point 
of being justly condemned to death as a public enemy, had he not 
been saved by the earnest and sincere entreaties of the injured em- 
peror; who conjured the senate, that the purity of his reign might 
not lie stained by the blood even of a guilty senator. 

These disappointments served only to irritate the rage of the 
Pratorian guards. On the twenty-eighth of March, eighty-six days 


and 

popularity. 


Discontent 


^rL,?„”2^ Cari .! 0li,1 “ S ‘“ 5 ? ickc '! u P idle tales of iho private life of Peninai, ho joins 
With Dion ami Herodian ,n admiring his public conduct. J 

(53) Leges, rem stmlam, ineiorabilcui esse. T. Liv ii. 3 . 
i-i M) lfv WI Cupilolimiu ( which is rather difficult), Falco behaved with the most petulant 
Fertinai, on the day of his accession. The wise emperor only admonished him of his 
youth and ineiperience. Hist. August, p. 55. 
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only after the death of Commodus, a general sedition, broke out in surdet ot 
the camp, ■which the officers wanted either power or inclination to Perti t he X bT 
suppress. Two or three hundred of the most desperate soldiers j™™’’ 
inarched at noonrdav, with arms in their hands and fury in their March 2 *.' 
looks, towards the Imperial palace. The. gates were thrown open 
by their companions upon guard; and by the domestics of the old 
court, who had already formed a secret conspiracy against the life 
of the too virtuous emperor. . On the news of their approach, Pcr- 
tinax, disdaining either flight or concealment, advanced to meet his 
assassins ; and recalled to their minds his own innocence, and the 
sanctity of their recent oath. For a few moments they stood in 
silent suspense, ashamed of their atrocious design, and awed by 
the venerable aspect and majestic firmness of their sovereign, till 
at length the despair of pardon reviving their fury, a barbarian of 
the country of Tongres (55) levelled the first blow against Perti- 
nax, who was instantly dispatched with a multitude of wounds. 

His head, separated from his body, and placed on a lance, was 
carried in triumph to the Praetorian camp, in the sight of a mourn- 
ful and indignant people, who lamented the unworthy fate of that 
excellent prince, and the transient blessings of a reign, the memory 
of which could serve only to aggravate their approaching misfor- 
tunes (56). 


CHAPTER V. 

Public Sale of Ihc Empire to Didius Julianus by the Prtetorian Guards. — » Cloditis Albums 
in ttriuin, Pesccnuius Ni-rer in Syria, and Sepiiroius Severus in Pannonia, declare 
against the Murderers of Perlinax . — Civil Wars and Victory of Severus over his three 
Rivals. — Relaxation of Discipline. — New Maxims of Government. 

Tub power of the sword is more sensibly felt in an extensive proportion of 
monarchy, than in a small community. It has been calculated by 
the ablest politicians, that no state, without being soon exhausted, 
can maintain above the hundredth part of its members in arms and 
idleness. But although this relative proportion may be uniform, 
the influence of the army over the rest of the society will vary 
according to the degree of its positive strength. Tho advantages of 
military science and discipline cannot be exerted, unless a proper 
number of soldiers are united into one body, and actuated by. one 
soul. With a handful of men, such an union would be ineffectual ; 

(55) The modern bishopric of Liege. This soldier probably belonged to the Batavian horse* 
guards, who were mostly raised in the dachy of Guehlrcs and the neighbourhood, and were distin- 
guished by their valour, and by the boldness with which they swam their horses across the broadest 
and most rapid rivers. Tacit. Hist. hr. 12. Dion, 1. lv. p. 797. Lipsius de magnitudine Homan j, 
l. i. c. 4. 

(56) Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1232. Hcrodian, 1. ii. p. 60. Hist. August, p. 58. Victor in Epiloxn. ct in 
Cajsarib. Eu tropins, viii. 18* 
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with an unwieldy host, it would bo impracticable; and the power? 
of the machine would be alike destroyed by the extreme minute- 
ness, or the excessive weight, of its springs. To illustrate this 
observation, we need only reflect, that there is no superiority of 
natural strength, artificial weapons, or acquired skill, which could 
enable one man to keep in constant subjection one hundred of his 
fellow-creatures : the tyrant of a single town, or a small district 
would soon discover that an hundred armed followers were a weak 
defence against ten thousand peasants or citizens ; but an hundred 
thousand well-disciplined soldiers will command, with despotic 
sway, ten millions of subjects ; and a body of ten or fifteen thou- 
sand guards will strike terror into the most numerous populace 
that ever crowded the streets of an immense capital. 

The The Praetorian bands, whose licentious fury was the first symptom 
*^5'“ and cause of the decline of the Roman empire, scarcely amounted 

Their to the last-mentioned number (1). They derived their institu- 
nutiiuiioo. fj on f rorn Augustus. That crafty tyrant, sensible that laws might 
colour, but that arms alone could maintain, his usurped dominion, 
had gradually formed this powerful body of guards, in constant 
readiness to protect his person, to awe the senate, and either to 
prevent or to crush the first motions of rebellion. He distinguished 
these favoured troops by a double pay, and superior privileges; 
but, as their formidable aspect would at once have alarmed and 
irritated the Roman people, three cohorts only were stationed in 
the capital; whilst the remainder was dispersed in the adjacent 
towns of Italy (2). But after fifty years of peace and servitude, 
Tiberius ventured on a decisive measure, which for ever rivelted 
the fetters of his country. Under the fair pretences of relieving 
Italy from the heavy burden of military quarters, and of introdu- 
cing a stricter discipline among the guards, he assembled them at 
Rome, in a permanent camp (3), which was fortified with skilful 
care (i), and placed on a commanding situation (5). 

Tb ir Such formidable servants are always necessary, but often fatal 
‘SLr t0 1116 throne of despotism. By thus introducing the Prajtorian 

(1] They were originally nine or ten thousand men (for T.icitiu and Dim are not agreed upon the 

subject), divided into as many cohorts. Vitellios increased them to sir teen thousand, and as far as 
we can learn from inscriptions, they never afterwards sunk mock below that number. See lipsius 
de magnit udine Romana, i. 4. 1 

(2) Suclon. in August, c. 49. 

(S) Tadt. Annal. iv. 2. Suelon. in Tiber, c. 37. Dion Cassius, 1. Id), p. 867. 

(4) In the civil war between Vitcllius and Vespasian, the Prattorian camp was attacked and de- 
fended with all the machines used in the siege of the best fortified cities. Tacit. Hist. iii. M. 

(5) Close to the walls of the city, on the broad summit of the Quirinal and Viminal hills. Sen 
Nardini Roma Antica, p. 174. Donalus de Roma Anliqua, p. 48. * 


* Not on both these hills ; neither Donatos or walled enclosure, which bears all the appearance 
notdini justify this position (Whitaker's Review, of a Roman camp, and therefore is generally 
p. 13.). , At the northern extremity of this hill thought to correspond with the Castra Pretoria, 
(the Viminal) arc some considerable remains of a Cramer's Italy, i, 390, M. 
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guards as it were into the palace and the senate, the emperors 
taught them to perceive their own strength, and the weakness of 
the civil government; to view the vices of their masters with fami- 
liar contempt, and to lay aside that reverential awe, which distance 
only, and mystery, can preserve, towards an imaginary power. In 
the luxurious idleness of an opulent city, their pride w’as nourished 
by the sense of their irresistible weight; nor was it possible to con- 
ceal from them, that the person of the sovereign, the authority of the 
senate, the public treasure, and the seat of empire, were all in their 
hands. To divert the Praetorian bands from these dangerous roflec-' 
tions, the firmest and best established princes were obliged to mix 
blandishments with commands, rewards w r ith punishments, to (latter 
their pride, indulge their pleasures, connive at their irregularities, 
and to purchase their precarious faith by a liberal donative; which, 
since the elevation of Claudius, was exacted as a legal claim, on 
the accession of every new emperor (6) . 

The advocates of the guards endeavoured to justify by arguments Their 
the power which they asserted by arms ; and to maintain that ac- ‘Es* 
cording to the purest principles of the constitution, their consent 
was essentially necessary in the appointment of an emperor. The 
election of consuls, of generals, and of magistrates, however it had 
been recently usurped by the senate, was the ancient and undoubt- 
ed right of the Roman people (7). But where was the Roman 
people to be found? Not surely amongst the mixed multitude of 
slaves and strangers that filled the streets of Rome; a servile populace, 
as devoid of spirit as destitute of property. Thedefenders of the state, 
selected from the flower of the Italian youth (8), and trained in the 
exercise of arms and virtue, were the genuine representatives of the 
people, and the best entitled to elect the military chief of the republic. 

These assertions, however defective in reason, became unanswer- 
able when the fierce Praetorians increased their weight, by throw ing, 
like the barbarian conqueror of Rome, their swords into the scale (9) . 

The Praetorians had violated the sanctity of the throne, by the They offer 
atrocious murder of Pertinax; they dishonoured the majesty of it, 
by their subsequent conduct. The camp was without a leader, for 
even the praefect Laetus, who had excited the tempest, prudently 
declined the public indignation. Amidst the wild disorder, Sulpi- 


( 6 ) Claudius, raised by the soldiers to the empire, was the first who gave a donative. lie gave 
quinn dena, 120/. (Sueton. in Claud, c. 10.) : when Marcus, with his colleague Lucius Verus, took 
quiet possession of the throne, he gave vic*na, 160'. to each of tli« guards. Hist. August, p. 25. 
(Dion, I. Ixxiii. p. 1231.) We may form some idea of the amount of these sums, by Hadrian's com- 
plaint, that the promotion of a Car-sar had cost him trrmillies, two millions and a half alerting. 

(7) Cicero dc Lcgibus, iii. 3. The first book of Livy, and the second of Dionysius of Uklirftriwssiis* 
show the authority of the people, even in the election of the kings. 

( 8 ) They were originally recruited In Latium, Etruria, and the old colonies (Taeit. Annal. iv, & ) 
The emperor Olbo compliments their vanity with the flattering titles of Italiae Alumni, \iomana vere 
jnventus. Tacit. Hist. i. 84. 

(9) Iu the siege of Rome by the Gauls. Sue Livy, v. 41. riuiarch, is Cam ill, \\ 143 . 

i. 7 
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cianiis, the emperor’s father-in-law, and governor of the city, who 
had been sent to the camp on the first alarm of mutiny, was endea- 
vouring to calm the fury of the multitude, when he was silenced by 
the clamorous return of the murderers, bearing on a lance the head 
of Pertinax. Though history has accustomed us to observe every 
principle and every passion yielding to the imperious dictates of 
ambition, it is scarcely credible that, in these moments of horror, 
Sulpicianus should have aspired to ascend a throne polluted with 
the recent blood of so near a relation, and so excellent a prince. 
He had already begun to use the only effectual argument, and to 
treat for tho Imperial dignity; but the more prudent of the Praeto- 
rians, apprehensive that, in this private contract, they should not 
obtain a just price for so valuable a commodity, ran out upon the 
ramparts; and, with a loud voice, proclaimed that the Roman world 
was to be disposed of to the best bidder by public auction (10). 
it u This infamous offer, the most insolent excess of military licence, 
pl “jS, ‘ ,y diffused an universal grief, shame, and indignation throughout the 
MirehM city- It reached at length the ears of Didius Julianus, a wealthy 
senator, who, regardless of tho public calamities, was indulging 
himself in the luxury of the table (11). His wife and his daughter, 
his freedmen and his parasites, easily convinced him that he deserved 
the throne, and earnestly conjured him to embrace so fortunate an 
opportunity. The vain old man hastened to the Pra?torian camp, 
where Sulpicianus was still in treaty with the guards; and began to 
bid against him from the foot of the rampart. The unworthy ne- 
gotiation was transacted by faithful emissaries, who passed alterna- 
tely from one candidate to the other, and acquainted each of them 
with the offers of his rival. Sulpicianus had already promised a 
donative of five thousand drachms (above one hundred and sixty 
pounds) to each soldier; whim Julian, eager for the prize, rose atonce 
to the sum of six thousand two hundred and fifty drachms, or up- 
wards of two hundred pounds sterling. Tho gates of the camp 
were instantly thrown open to the purclvaser; lie was declared em- 
peror, and received an oath of allegiance from the soldiers, who re- 
tained humanity enough to stipulate that he should pardon and forget 
the competition of Sulpicianus.* 

Julian is ao It was now incumbent on the Prastorians to fulfil the conditions 
of the sale. They placed their new sovereign, whom they served 
and despised, in the centre of their ranks, surrounded him on every 

(10] Dion, 1. lxxxiii. p. 12^4. Uerodian, I. ii. p. 63. Hist. August, p. 60. Though tlio three 
historians agree that it was in fact an auction, Horotiian alone affirms that it was proclaimed as 
such by tho soldiers. 

(11] Spartianus softens the most odious parts of the character and elevation of Julian. 

• One of the principal causes of the. preference would not fail to revenge on them the death of 
of Julianus by the soldiers was the dexterity his son-in-law. See Dion, p. 1234. c. 11 Herod, 
with which he reminded ihgpt that Sulpicianus ii. 6.. — W. 
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side with their shields, and conducted him in close order of bat- 
tle through the deserted streets of the city. The senate was com- 
manded to assemblo; and those who had been the distinguished 
friends of Pertinax, or the personal enemies of Julian, found it ne- 
cessary to affect a more than common share of satisfaction at this 
happy revolution (12). After Julian had filled the senate-house 
with armed soldiers, ho expatiated on the freedom of his election, 
his own eminent virtues, ahd his full assurance of the affections of 
the senate. The obsequious assembly congratulated their own and 
the public felicity; engaged their allegiance, and conferred on him 
all the several brandies of the Imperial power (13). From the Take, 
senate Julian was conducted, by the same military procession, to cfStjSIuc. 
take possession of the palace. The first objects that struck his 
eyes, were the abandoned trunk of Pertinax, and the frugal enter- 
tainment prepared for his supper. The one he viewed with in- 
difference; the other with contempt. A magnificent feast was 
prepared by his order, and he amused himself, till a very late hour, 
with dice, and the performances of Pylades, a celebrated dancer. 

Yet it was observed, that after the crowd of flatterers dispersed, and 
left him to darkness, solitude, and terrible reflection, he passed & 
sleepless night; revolving most probably in his mind his ow r n rash 
folly, the fate of his virtuous predecessor, and the doubtful and dan- 
gerous tenure of an empire, which had not been acquired by merit, 
but purchased by money (ii). 

He had rpason to tremble. On the throne of the world he found The public 
himself without a friend, and even without an adherent. The ,1 ' sc ”“ ,cn, • 

guards themselves were ashamed of the prince whom their avarice 
had persuaded them to accept; nor was there a citizen who did not 
consider his elevation with horror, as the last insult on the Roman 
name. The nobility, whose conspicuous station, and ample pos- 
sessions, exacted the strictest caution, dissembled their sentiments, 
tad met the affected civility of the emperor with smiles of compla- 
cency, and professions of duty. But the people, secure in their 
numbers and obscurity, gave a free vent, to their passions. The 


(|2) Dion Caaiun, at that tSine'prador, had bean & personal roomy to Julian, l. lxxiii. p. t235. 

(13) Hist. August, p. 61. We learn from thence one curious circumstance, that the new emperor, 
whatever had* been his birth, was immediately aggregated to the nomber of Patrician families. * 
(*4) Dion, L lxxiii. p. 1285. HiaL August, p. 61. 1 have endeavoured to blend into one con* 
sistenl story the. seeming contradictions oi the two writers, f 

* »• 


* A new fragment of Dion shows some shrewd- 
ness in the character of Julian. When the senate 
toted him a golden slalne, he preferred one of 
brass as more lasting. He “had always observed," 
ho said, “that the statues of former emperors 
“ were soon destroyed. Those of brass alone re- 
mained." The indignant historian adds that ho 
was wrong. The virtue of sovereigns alone pre- 
serves their images : the brazen statue of Julian 


was broken to pieces at his death. Mai. Fragm. 
Tatiean. p. 226. — If. 

f The contradiction, as M. Guizot observes, is 
irreconcilable. He quotes both passages: in one 
Julianus is represented as a miser, in the other 
as a voluptuary. In the one he refuses to rat 
till the body of Pertinax has been buried, in the 
ether he gluts himself with every luxury alinea 
in the sight of hu> headless remains. — M. 
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streets an<l public places of Rome resounded with clamours and im- 
precations. The enraged multitude affronted the person of Julian, 
rejected his liberality, and, conscious of the impotence of their own 
resentment, they called aloud on the legions of the frontiers to assert 
the violated majesty of the Roman empire. 

The public discontent was soon diffused from the centre to the 
frontiers of the empire. The armies of Britain, of Syria, and of 
lllyricum, lamented the death of Perlihax, in whose company, or 
under whose command, they had so often fought and conquered. 
They received with surprise, with indignation, and perhaps with 
envy, the extraordinary intelligence, that the Praetorians had disposed 
of the empire by public auction ; and they sternly refused to ratify 
the ignominious bargain. Their immediate and unanimous revolt 
was fatal to Julian, but it was fatal at the same time to the public 
peace ; as the generals of the respective armies, Clodius Albinus, 
Pescennius Niger, and Septimius Severus, were still more anxious 
to succeed than to revenge the murdered Pertinax. Their forces 
were exactly balanced. Each of them was at the head of three 
legions (15), with a numerous train of auxiliaries; and however 
different in their characters, they were all soldiers of experience and 
capacity. ' * i 

Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, surpassed both his com- 
petitors in the nobility of his extraction, which he derived from 
some of the most illustrious names of the old republic (16). But 
the branch from whence he claimed his descent, was sunk into 
mean circumstances, and transplanted into a remote province. It 
is difficult to form a just idea of his true character. Under the 
philosophic cloak of austerity, he stands accused of concealing most 
of the vices which degrade human nature (17). But his accusers 
are those venal writers who adored the fortune of Severus, and 
trampled on the ashes of an unsuccessful rival. Virtue, or the ap- 
pearances of virtue, recommended Albinus to the confidence and 
good opinion of Marcus ; and his preserving with the son the same 
interest which he had acquired with the father, is a proof at least 
that he was possessed of a very flexible disposition. The favour of 
a tyrant does not always suppose a want of merit in the object of it; 
he may, without intending it, reward a man of worth and ability, 
or he may find such a man useful to his own service. It does not 
qjgpear that Albinus served the son of Marcus, either as the minister 
oiliis cruelties, or even as the associate of his pleasures. He was 
employed in a distant honourable command, when he received a 


(15) Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1*235. 

(16) The Posihumian and the Cojonian ; the former of whom was raised to the consulship in the 
fifth year alter its institution. 

(17) Spartianns, in his undigested collections, mixes up all the virtues and all the sices that enter 
into the human composition, and bestows them on tho same object. Such, indeed, are many of 
the characters in the AogusUn history. 
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confidential letter from the emperor, acquainting him of the 
treasonable designs of some discontented generals, and authorising 
him to declare himself the guardian and successor of the throne, by 
assuming the title and ensigns of Caesar (18). The governor of 
Britain wisely declined the dangerous honour, which would have 
marked him for the jealousy, or involved him in the approaching 
ruin, of Commodus. He courted power by nobler, or, at least, by 
more specious arts. On a premature report of the death of the 
emperor, he assembled his troops; and, in an eloquent discourse, 
deplored the inevitable mischiefs of despotism, described the hap- 
piness and glory which their ancestors had enjoyed under the con- 
sular government, and declared his firm resolution to reinstate the 
senate and people in their legal authority. ' This popular harangue 
was answered by the loud acclamations of the British legions, and 
received at Rome with a secret murmur of applause. Safe in the 
possession of his little world, and in the command of an army less 
distinguished indeed for discipline than for numbers and valour (19), 

Albinus braved the menaces of Commodus, maintained towards 
Pertinax a stately ambiguous reserve, and instantly declared against 
tlie usurpation of Julian. The convulsions of the capital added new 
weight to his sentiments, or rather to his professions of patriotism. 

A regard to decency induced him to decline the lofty titles of Au- 
gustus and Emperor ; and he imitated perhaps the example of Galba, 
who, on a similar occasion, had styled himself the Lieutenant of the 
senate and people (20). 

Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius Niger, from an posn-nomi 
obscure birth and station, to the government of Syria ; a lucrative K g*“ a '.° 
and important command, which in times of civil confusion gave 
him a near prospect of the throne. Yet his parts seem to have 
been better suited to the second than to the first rank ; he was an 
unequal rival, though lie might have approved himself an excellent 
lieutenant, to Severus, who afterwards displayed the greatness of 
his mind by adopting several useful institutions from a vanquished 
enemy (21). In his government, Niger acquired the esteem of the 
soldiers, and the love of the provincials. His rigid discipline for- 
tified the valour and confirmed the obedience of the former, whilst 
the voluptuous Syrians were less delighted with the mild firmness 
of his administration, than with the affability of his manners, and 
the apparent pleasure with which he attended their frequent and 
pompous festivals (22). As soon as the intelligence of the atrocious 

(18) Hist. Aligns!, p. 80. 84. 

(19) Pertinax, who governed Britain a few years before, bad been left for dead, in a mutiny of 
the soldiers. Hist. August, p. 54. Tet they loved and regretted him ; admirantibus earn virtutcin 
cui irascebantor. 

(20) Suelon. in Galb. c. 10. 

(21) Hist. August, p. 76. 

(22) Herod. I. ii. p. 68. The chronicle of John Malala, of Antioch, shows the realous attachment 
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murder of Pertinax had reached Antioch, the wishes of Asia invited 
Niger to assume the Imperial purple and revenge his death. The 
legions of the eastern frontier embraced his cause; the opulent but 
unarmed provinces from the frontiers of ^Ethiopia (23) to the Ha— 
driatic, cheerfully submitted to his power ; and the kings beyond 
the Tigris and the Euphrates congratulated his election, and offered 
him their homage and services. The mind of Niger was not capable 
of receiving this sudden tide of fortune : he flattered himself that his 
accession would be undisturbed by competition, and unstained by 
Civil blood ; and whilst he enjoyed the vain pomp of triumph, he 
neglected to secure the means of victory. Instead of entering into 
an effectual negotiation with the powerful armies of the West, 
whose resolution might decide, or at least must balance, the mighty 
contest; instead of advancing without delay towards Rome and 
Italy, where his presence was impatiently expected (24), Niger 
trifled away in the luxury of Antioch those irretrievable moment# 
which were diligently improved by the decisive activity of 5e- 
verus (25). 

The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia, wliieh occupied the 
space between the Danube and the Hadriatic, was one of the last 
and most difficult conquests of the Romans. In the defence of na- 
tional freedom, two hundred thousand of these barbarians had once 
appeared in the field, alarmed the declining age of Augustus, and 
exercised the vigilant prudence of Tiberius at the head of the col- 
lected force of the empire (26)'. The Pannonians yielded at length 
to the arms and institutions of Rome. Their recent subjection, 
however, the neighbourhood, and even the mixture, of the un- 
conquered tribes, and perhaps the climate, adapted, as it has been 
observed, to the production of great bodies and slow minds (27), all 
contributed to preserve some remains of their original ferocity, and 
under the tame and uniform countenance of Roman provincials, the 
hardy features of the natives were still to be discerned. Their 
warlike youth afforded an inexhaustible supply of Tecruits to the 
legions stationed on the banks of the Danube, and which, from a 
perpetual warfare against the Germans and Sarmatians, were de- 
servedly esteemed the best troops in the service. 


of kit coc nlrt den to those festivals, which at once gratified their wperstition, and their hrvettf 

pleasure. 

(23) A king of Thebes, in Egypt, is mentioned in the Angmtan History, as an ally, and, tndoed, 
at a personal friend of Niger. lfSpartianusisnot, as I strongly suspect, mistaken, be has brought to 
light a dynasty of tributary princes totally unknown to history. 

(24) Dion, I. Ixxiii. p. 1238. Herod. I. ii. 67. A verse in every one’s mouth at that time, seems 
to express the general opinion of the three rivals; Optiraus est A r <>*r, £FWw/, which preserve i 
the quantity. — H. j bonus AJ'rr, pesaimns Alb**. Hist. Augnst. p. 75. 

(25) Herodian, 1. Ii. p. 71. 

(26) See an account of that memorable war in Velleius Paterculus, ii. 110, die. whq, served so 
the army of Tiberius. 

(27) Such is the reflexion of Herodian, 1. ii. p. 74. Will the modern Austrians allow the 

influence ? 
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Tke Pannoniau army was at this time commanded by Septimius s«ptimiM 
Severus, a native of Africa, who, in the gradual ascent of private Scvcrus 
honours, had concealed his daring ambition, which was never 
diverted from its steady course by the allurements of pleasure, the 
apprehension of danger, or the feelings of humanity (28). On the 
first news of the murder of Pertinax, he assembled his troops, 
painted in the most lively colours the crime, the insolence, and the 
weakness of the Praetorian guards, and animated the legions to arms 
and to revenge. He concluded (and the pciyration was thought 
extremely eloquent) with promising every soldier about four hundred 
pounds; an honourable donative, double in value to the infamous 
bribe with which Julian had purchased the empire (29). The ac- declared 
elamations of the army immediately saluted Severus with the names bT 
of Augustus, Pertinax, and Emperor; and he thus attained the lofty P )Mio”i“ 
station to which he was invited, by conscious merit and a long train j| 3 - 
of dreams and omens, the fruitful offsprings either of his super- 
stition or policy (30). 

The new candidate for empire saw and improved the peculiar 
advantage of his situation. His province extended to the Julian 
Alps, which gave an easy access into Italy; and he remembered tlie 
saying of Augustus, That a Pannoniau army might in ten days 
appear in sight of Home (31). By a celerity proportioned to the *"?•>« mto 
greatness of the occasion, lie might reasonably hope to revenge 7 ‘ 
Pertinax, punish Julian, and receive the homage of the senate and 
people, as their lawful emperor, before his competitors, separated 
from Italy by an immense tract of sea and land, were apprised of 
his success, or even of his election. During the whole expedition, 
he scarcely allowed himself any moments for sleep or food ; march- 
ing on foot, and in complete armour, at the head of his columns, he 
insinuated himself into the confidence and affection of his troops, 
pressed their diligence, revived their spirits, animated their hopes, 
and was well satisfied to share the hardships of the meanest soldier, 
whilst he kept in view the infinite superiority of his rew ard. 


:{28) Id Ihe loiter to Albinos, already mentioned, Com modus accuses governs, as one of the 
ambitious generals who censured bis conduct, and wished to occupy his place, llist. August, p. 80. 

(29) Pannonia was too poor to supply such a sum. It was probably promised in the camp, and 
paid at Home, after the victory. lu fixjng the sum, 1 have adopted the coujeclure of Casaubou. 
See Hist. August, p. 66. Comment, p. 115. 

(80) Herodian, 1. ii. p. *€. Severus was declared emperor on the banks of the Danube, either 
at Carn u n turn, according to Spartianus (llisl. August- p. 65.), or else at Saharia, according to 
Victor. Mr. Hume, in supposing that the birth and dignity of Severus were too much inferior to 
the Imperial crown, and that he marched into Italy as general only, has not considered this trans- 
action with his usual accuracy (Essay on the original contract).* 

(3l) Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 3. We must reckon the march from the nearest verge of Pan- 
uonia, and e&tcud the sight pf the city as fur as two hundred miles. 


* Carnunlum, opposite to the mouth of the to indicate by its name (Altenburg) the kite of 
Morava : its position is doubtful, either Pelromd an old town. D'Anvitle. Geogr. Anc. Sabaria 
or Hamburg, .a little intermediate village seems now Sarvar. — G. Compare note 37. 
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AdmnoM The wretched Julian had expected, and thought himself prepared. 
Home! 5 to dispute the empire with the governor of Syria; but in the invin- 
cible and rapid approach of the Pannonian legions, he saw his in- 
evitable ruin. The hasty arrival of every messenger increased his 
just apprehensions. He was successively informed, that Severbs 
had passed the Alps; that the Italian cities, unwilling or unable to 
oppose his progress, had received him with the warmest professions 
of joy and duty ; that the important place of Ravenna had surrendered 
without resistance, and that the Hadriatic fleet was in the hands of 
the conqueror. The enemy was now within two hundred and fifty 
miles of Rome ; and every moment diminished the narrow span of 
life and empire allotted to Julian. 

piitress of He attempted, however, to prevent, or at least to protract, hte 
Julian- i-jjin, jje implored the venal faith of the Praetorians, filled the city 
with unavailing preparations for war, drew lines round the suburbs, 
and even strengthened the fortifications of the palace ; as if those 
last intrenchments could be defended, without hope of relief, against 
a victorious invader. Fear and shame prevented the guards from 
deserting his standard; but they trembled at the name of the Pan— 
nonian legions, commanded by an experienced general, and ac- 
customed to vanquish the barbarians on the frozen Danube (32). 
They quitted, with a sigh, the pleasures of the baths and theatres, 
, to put on arms, whose use they had almost forgotten, and beneath 
the weight of which they were oppressed. The unpractised ele- 
phants, whose uncouth appearance, it was hoped, would strike 
terror into the army of the north, threw their unskilful riders; and 
the aw'kward evolutions of the marines, drawn from the fleet of 
Misenum, were an object of ridicule to the populace; whilst the 
senate enjoyed, with secret pleasure, the distress and w eakness of 
the usurper (33). 

hu uncertain Every motion of Julian betrayed his trembling perploxity. He 
conduce i ns i 3 ted that Severus should be declared a public enemy by the 
senate. He entreated that the Pannonian general might be asso- 
ciated to the empire. He sent public ambassadors of consular rank 
to negotiate with Iris rival ; he dispatched private assassins to take 
away his life. He designed that the Vestal virgins, and all the col- 
leges of priests, in their sacerdotal habits, and bearing before them 
the sacred pledges of the Roman religion, should advance in solemn 
procession to meet the Pannonian legions ; and, at the same time. 


(M) This i, not a puerile figure of rhetoric, but an allusion to a real fact recorded b, Dion, 
1. lxxi. p. 1181. It probably happened more than once. 

(33) Dion, l.lxxiii. p. 1233. Horodian, 1. ii. p. 8l. There is no surer proof of the military 
skill of the Romans, than their first surmounting the idle terror, and afterwards disdaining the 
dangerous use, of elephants in war. 41 


* These elephants were kept for processions, perhaps for the games. Sec Herod, in loc. — X. 
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he vainly tried to interrogate, or to appease, the fates, by magic 
ceremonies, and unlawful sacrifices (34). . 

Sererus, who dreaded neither his arms nor his enchantments, i» deserted 
guarded himself from the only danger of secret conspiracy, by the pwtoriaoi, 
faithful attendance of six hundred chosen men, who never quitted 
his person or their cuirasses, either by night or by day, during the 
whole march. Advancing with a steady and rapid course, he passed, 
without difficulty, the defiles of the Apennine, received into his 
party the troops and ambassadors sent to retard his progress, and 
made a short halt at Interamnia, about seventy miles from Rome. 

His victory was already secure, but the despair of the Praetorians 
might have rendered it bloody; and Severus had the laudable ambi- 
tion of ascending the throne without drawing the sword (35). His 
emissaries, dispersed in the capital, assured the guards, that pro- 
vided they would abandon their worthless prince, and the perpe- 
trators of the murder of Pertinax, to the justice of the conqueror, he 
would no longer consider that melancholy event as the act of the 
whole body. The faithless Praetorians, whose resistance was sup- 
ported only by sullen obstinacy, gladly complied with the easy con- 
ditions, seized the greatest part of the assassins, and signified to 
the senate, that they no longer defended the cause of Julian. That 
assembly, convoked by the consul, unanimously acknowledged Se- 
verus as lawful emperor, decreed divine honours to Pertinax, and and 
pronounced a sentence of deposition and death against his unfor- a m”ei“ute 4 
tunate successor. Julian was conducted into a private apartment of 

the baths of the palace, and beheaded as a common criminal, after A - D - * 93 - 

_ . 1 , • . • . ' June 3" 

having purchased, with an immense treasure, an anxious and pre- 

carious reign of only sixty-six days (36). The almost incredible 
expedition of Severus, who, in so short a space of time, conducted a 
numerous army from the banks of the Danube to those of the Tiber, 
proves at once the plenty of provisions produced by agriculture and 
commerco, the goodness of the roads, the discipline of the legions, 
and the indolent subdued temper of the provinces (37) . 

The first cares of Severus were bestowed on two measures, the 

(54) Hist. August, p. 6V, 63.* 

(35) Viclor and Eutropius, viii. 17. mention a combat near tbc Milvian bridge, the Ponte Mollc, 
unknown to the belter and more ancient writers. 

(36} Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. I‘240. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 83. Hist. August, p. 63. 

(37) From these sixty-six days, we must first deduct sixteen, as Pertinax was murdered on the 
28th of March, and Severus most probably elected on tbc 13th of April (see Hist. August, p. 65. 
and Tillem'ont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 393. note 7.]. We cannot allow less than ten days 
after his election, to put a numerous army in motion. Forty days remain for this rapid march ; and 
as we may compute about eight hundred miles from Rome to the neighbourhood of Vienna, .the 
army of Severus marched twenty miles every day, without halt or intermission. 


* Quae ad speculum dicunt fieri in quo puerl seems to have been a pradicc somewhat similar 
pneligatis oculis, incanlato verticc, respiceredi- to that of which our recent Egyptian travellers 
enntur. * * Tuncquc puer vidisse dicitur ct ad- relate such extraordinary circumstances. See 
▼entum Severi et Juliani decessioncm. This also Apuleius, OraU de Magia. — M. 
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Diwrace of one dictated by policy, the oilier by decency; the revenge, and the 
* hC gMi^ lin honours, due to the memory of Pertinax. Before the new emperor 
entered Rome, he issued liis commands to the Praetorian guards, 
directing them to wait his arrival on a large plain near the city, 
without arms, but in the habits of ceremony, in which they were 
accustomed to attend their sovereign. He was obeyed by those 
haughty troops, whose contrition was the effect of their just terrors. 
A chosen part of the Illyrian army encompassed them with levelled 
spears, lucapablo of Right or resistance, they expected their fate in 
silent consternation. Suverus mounted the tribuual, sternly re- 
proached them with perfidy and cowardice, dismissed them with 
ignominy from the trust which they had betrayed, despoiled them 
of their splendid ornaments, and banished them, on pain of death, to 
the distance of an hundred miles from the capital. During die trans- 
action, another detachment had been sent to seize their arms, occupy 
their camp, and prevent the hasty consequences of their despair (38). 

The funeral and consecration of Pertinax was next solemnized 
Funeral and with every circumstance of sad magnificence (39). The senate, 
ap pertiuax.° f with a melancholy pleasure, performed the last rites to tliat excellent 
prince, whom they had loved, and still regretted. The concern of 
his successor w T as probably less sincere, he esteemed the virtues of 
Pertinax, but those virtues would for ever have confiued his ambi- 
tion to a private station. Severus pronounced his funeral oration 
with studied eloquence, inward satisfaction, and well-acted sorrow ; 
and by tins pious regard to his memory, convinced tire credulous 
multitude, that he alone was worthy to supply his place. Sensible, 
however, that arms, not ceremonies, must assert liis claim to the 
empire, he left Rome at the end of thirty days, and without suffering 
himself to be elated by this easy victory, prepared to encounter his 
more formidable rivals. 

The uncommon abilities and fortune of Severus have induced an 
Success of elegant liistorian to compare him with the first and greatest of the 
igJZtjnJer, C»sars (10). The parallel is, at least, imperfect. Where shall we 
a Aibiauj“ st ^ Dt '’ ^ lu character of Severus, the commanding superiority of 
soul, the generous clemency, and the various genius, which could 
reconcile, and unite the love of pleasure, the thirst of knowledge, 
and the fire of ambition (41) ? In one instance only, they may be 

'(38) Dion, 1. lx xiv. p. 1241. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 84. 

(39) Dioo (I. Ixxir. p. 1244.), wbo assisted at the ceremony as a senator, gives a most pompous 
description oi it. 

<(40) Herod tan, 1. iii. p. 112. 

(41) Though it u not, most assuredly, the intention of Lucan to exalt the character of Catsar, yet 
the idea he gives of that hero, in the tenth book of tbo Pharsalia, where lie describes him, at the 
same time, making love to Cleopatra, sustaining a siege against the power of Egypt, and conversing 
with the sages of the country, is, In reality, the noblest panegyric.* 


* Lord by rou wrote no doubt from a remiuis- very great nun and to be still very inferior to 
cencc of that passage : “ It is possible to be * Julius Ctoiu, the wosl complete character, so 
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compared, with some degree of propriety, in the celerity of their 
motions, and their civil victories. In less than four years (42), Se- 
verus subdued the riches of the East, and the valour of the West. 

He vanquished two competitors of reputation and ability, and de- 
feated numerous armies, provided with weapons and discipline equal 
to his own. In that age, the art of fortification, and the principles 
of tactics, were well understood by all the Roman generals; and the 
constant superiority of Severus was that of an artist, who uses the 
same instruments with more skill and industry than his rivals. I 
shall not, however, enter into a minute narrative of these military 
operations ; but as the two civil wars against Niger and against Al- 
binus were almost the same in their conduct, event, and conse- 
quences, I shall collect into* one point of view, the most striking 
circumstances, tending to develope the character of the conqueror, 
and the state of the empire. 

Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they seem to the dignity 
of public transactions, ofTend us with a less degrading idea of »>n. 
meanness, than when they are found in the intercourse of private 
life. In the latter, they discover a want of courage; in the other, 
only a defect of power : and, as it is impossible for the most able 
statesmen to subdue millions of followers and enemies by their own 
personal strength, the world, under the name of policy, seems to 
have granted them a very liberal indulgence of craft and dissimula- 
tion . Yet the arts of Severus cannot be justified by the most ample 
privileges of state reason. He promised only to betray, he flattered 
only to ruin ; and however he might occasionally hind himself by 
oaths and treaties, his conscience, obsequious to his interest, always 
released him from the inconvenient obligation (43). 

If his two competitors, reconciled by their common danger, had wjjja 
advanced upon him without delay, perhaps Severus would have sunk 
under their united effort. Had they even attacked him, at the same 
time, with separate views, and separate armies, the contest might 
have been long and doubtful. But they fell, singly and successively, 

(42) Reckoning from hij election, April 13. 193, to the death of Albinos, .February 19. 197. 

Sec Tilleraonl’s Chronology. 

(43) Herodian, 1. ii. p. b5. 


Lord Bacon thought, of all antiquity. Nature 
seems incapable of suoh extraordinary combina- 
tions ns composed his versatile capacity, which 
was the wonder even of the Bornaus themselves. 
The first general — the only triumphant politi- 
cian — inferior to none in point of eloquence — 
comparable to any in the attainments of wisdom, 
in an age made up of the greatest commanders, 
statesmen, orators, and philosophers that ever 
appeared in the world ; an author who composed 
a perfect specimen of military annals in his Iran 


veiling carriage — at one time in a controversy 
with Cato, at another writing a treatise on 
punning, and collecting a set of good sayings*— 
bslilii* and mahiug love at tin* same moment, 
and willing to abandon both his empire and his 
mistress for a sight of the fountains of the Nile. 
Such' did Julius Cmsar appear to his contempo- 
raries, and to those of the "subsequent ages who 
were the most inclined to deplore and eseerste 
hiii fatal genius." Note 47. to Canto >iv. of Childe 
Harold. 
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an easy prey to the arts as well as arms of their subtle enemy, 
lulled into security by the moderation of his professions, and over- 
whelmed by the rapidity of his action. He first marched against 
Niger, whose reputation and power he the most dreaded : but ho- 
declined any hostile declarations, suppressed the name of his anta- 
gonist, and only signified to the senate and people his intention of 
regulating the eastern provinces. In private, he spoke of Niger, 
his old friend and intended successor (44), with the most affectionate 
regard, and highly applauded his generous design of revenging the 
murder of Pertinax. To punish the vile usurper of the throne, was 
the duty of every Roman general. To persevere in arms, and to 
resist a lawful emperor, acknowledged by the senate, would alone 
render him criminal (45). The sons .of Niger had fallen into his 
hands among the children of the provincial governors, detained at 
Rome as pledges for the loyalty of their parents (46). As long as 
the power of Niger inspired terror, or even respect, they were 
educated with the most lender care, with the children of Severus 
himself; but they were soon involved in their father’s ruin, and 
removed, first by exile, and afterwards by death, from the eye of 
public compassion (47). 

Whilst Severus was engaged in his eastern war, lie had reason to 
apprehend that the governor of Britain might pass the sea and the 
Alps, occupy the vacant seat of empire, and oppose his return with 
the authority of the senate and the forces of the West. The ambi- 
guous conduct of Albinus, in not assuming the Imperial title, left 
room for negotiation. Forgetting, at once, his professions of patri- 
otism, and the jealousy of sovereign power, he accepted the preca- 
rious rank of Caesar, as a reward for his fatal neutrality. Till the 
first contest was decided, Severus treated the man, whom he had 
doomed to destruction, with every mark of esteem and regard. Even 
in the letter, in which he announced his victory over Niger, lie 
styles Albinus the brother of his soul and empire, sends him the 
affectionate salutations of his wife Julia, and his young family, and 
entreats him to preserve the armies and the republic faithful to 
their common interest. The messengers charged with this letter 
were instructed to accost the Caesar with respect, to desire a private 
audience, and to plunge their daggers into his heart (48). The 
conspiracy w r as discovered, and the too credulous Albinus, at length. 


(44) Whilst Severus was very dangerously ill, it was industriously given out, that he intended to 
appoint Niger and Albinus his successors. As he could not bo sincere with respect to both, he 
might not be so with regard to either. Yet Severus carried his hypocrisy so far, as to profess that 
Intention in the memoirs of his own life. 

(45) Hist. August, p. 65. 

(46) This practice, invented by CommoduS, proved very useful to Severus. He found, at Borne, 
the children of many of the principal adherents of his rivals; and he employed them more than 
once to intimidate, or seduce, the parents. 

(47) Herodian, 1. iii. p. 96. Hist. August, p. 67, 68. 

(48) Hist. August, p. 84. Sparlianus has inserted^his curious letter at full length. 
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passed over to the Continent, and prepared for an unequal contest 
with his rival, who rushed upon him at the head of a veteran and 
victorious army. 

The military labours of Scverus seem inadequate to the import- Event of it. 
ance of his conquests. Two engagements,' the one near the Hel- ci,a ” ar '’ 
lespont, the other in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, decided the fate 
of his Syrian competitor ; and the troops of Europe asserted their 
usual ascendant over the effeminate natives of Asia (49). The battle 
of Lyons, w here one hundred and fifty thousand Romans (50) were 
engaged, was equally fatal to Albinus. The valour of the British 
army maintained, indeed, a sharp and doubtful contest with the 
hardy discipline of the Illyrian legions. The fame and person of 
Severus appeared, during a few moments, irrecoverably lost, till 
that warlike prince rallied his fainting troops, and led them on to 
a decisive victory (51). The war was finished by that memorable 
day.t 

The civil wars of modern Europe have been distinguished, not decided by 
only by the fierce animosity, but also by the obstinate perseverance, 
of the contending factions. They have generally been justified by 
some principle, or, at least, coloured by some pretext, of religion, 
freedom, or loyalty. The leaders were nobles of independent pro- 
perty and hereditary influence. The troops fought like men inter- 
ested in the decision of the quarrel ; and as military spirit and party 
zeal were strongly diffused throughout the w hole community, a van- 
quished chief was immediately supplied with new adherents, eager 
to shed their blood in the same cause. But the Romans, after the 
fall of the republic, combated only for the choice of masters. Under 
the standard of a popular candidate for empire, a few enlisted from 
affection, some from fear, many from interest, none from principle. 

The legions, uninflamed by party zeal, w ere allured into civil war by 
liberal donatives, and still more liberal promises. A defeat, by disa- 
bling the chief from the performance of his engagements, dissolved the 
mercenary allegiance of his followers; and left them to consult their 
own safety, by a timely desertion of an unsuccessful cause. It was 


one or two 
battle*. 


(49) Consult the third I took of Herodian, and the seven ly-fonrth book of Dion Cassius. 

(50) Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. 1260. 

(51) Dion, L lxxv. p. 1261. Herodian, I. iii. p. 110. Hist. August, p. 68. The battle was fought 
in the plain of Trcvoux, three or four leagues from Lyons. See Tillcmont, tom. iii. p. 406. note 18. 


* There were three actions, one near Cyxicus, 
near the Hellespont, one near Nice in Bilhynia, 
the third near tbe Issos in Cilicia, where Alexander 
conquered Darias. Dion, Ixiv. c. 6. Herodian, 
iii. 2. 4. — W. Herodian represents the second 
battle as of less importance than Dion. — M. 

+ According to Herodian it was his lieutenant 
L*tus who led back the troops to the battle and 
gained the day, which Severus had almost lost. 
Dion also attributes to Lsetus a great share in the 


victory. Severus afterwards pnt him to death, 
either from fear or jealousy. *— W. and C. Weuck 
and M. Guizot have not given the real statement 
of Herodian or of Dion . According to the former, 
Lxtus appeared with his own army entire, which 
he was suspected of having desfgnedly kept dis- 
engaged when the battle was still doubtful, or 
rather after the rout of Severus. Dion says that 
he did not move till Severus had won the vic- 
tory. M. 
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of little moment to the provinces, under whose name they wero op- 
pressed or governed ; they were driven by the impulsion of the pre- 
sent power, and as soon as that power yielded to a superior force, 
they hastened to implore the clemency of the conqueror, who as he 
had an immense debt to discharge, w as obliged to sacrifice the most 
guilty countries to the avarice of his soldiers. In the vast extent of 
the Roman empire, there were few fortified cities capable of protect- 
ing a routed army; nor w r as there any person, or family, or order of 
men, whose natural interest, unsupported by tire powers of govern- 
ment, w as capable of restoring the cause of a sinking party (52). 

Yet, in the contest between Niger and Severus, a single city de- 
serves an honourable exception. As Byzantium was one of the 
greatest passages from Europe into Asia, it had been provided with 
a strong garrison, and a-fleet of five hundred vessels was anchored in 
the harbour (53). The impetuosity of Severus disappointed this pru- 
dent scheme of defence ; he left to his generals the siege of Byzan- 
tium, forced the less guarded passage of the Hellespont, and, impa- 
tient of a meaner enemy, pressed forward to encounter his rival. 
Byzantium, attacked by a numerous and increasing army, and after- 
wards by the whole naval power of the empire, sustained a siege of 
three years, and remained faithful to the name and memory of Niger. 
The citizens and soldiers (we know not from what cause) were ani- 
mated with equal fury ; several of the principal officers of Niger, who 
despaired of, or who disdained, a pardon, had thrown themselves 
into this last refuge : the fortifications were esteemed impregnable, 
and, in the defence of the place, a celebrated engineer displayed all 
the mechanic powers known to the ancients (54). Byzantium, 'at 
length, surrendered to famine. The magistrates and soldiers w ere 
put to the sword, the walls demolished, the privileges suppressed, 
and the destined capital of the East subsisted only as an open village, 
subject to the insulting jurisdiction of Perinthus. The historian 
Dion, who had admired the flourishing; and lamented the desolate, 
state of Byzantium, accused the revenge of Severus, for depriving 
the Roman people of the strongest bulwark against the barbarians 
of Pontus and Asia (55). The truth of this observation was but too 

(52) Montesquieu, Considerations stir la Grandeur et la Decadence das Romaina, c. xii. 

(63) Most of these, as may be supposed, were small open vends ; some, however, were galleys of 
two, and a few of three ranks of oars. 

(54) Tbe^ngineer's name was Prisons. His skill saved his life, and he was taken into the service 
of the conqueror. For the particular facts of the siege, consult Dion Cassius (l. Ixxv. p. 1251.), 
and Herodiau (L iii. p. 95.) ; for the theory of it, the fanciful chevalier tie Folard may he looked 
into. Sen Polybe, tom. i. p. 76. 

(55) Notwithstanding the authority of Spartianus and some modern Greeks, we may be assured, 

from Dion and Uerodian, that Byaaotium, many years after the death of Sovorns, lay in ruins. * • 


* There is no contradiction between tho re- its franchises and privileges, stripped the iohabi- 
lation of Dion and that of Spartianus and the tants of thoir property, razed the fortifications, 
modern Greeks. Dion docs not say that Severus and subjected the city to the jurisdiction of Perin- 
dest roved Byzantium, but that bo deprived it of thus. Therefore, when Spartian, Suidas, Ce- 
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well Justified in the succeeding age, when the Gothic fleets covered 
the Euxine, and passed through the undefended Bosphorus into the 
centre of the Mediterranean. 

Both Niger and Albinus were discovered and put to death in their i>«th» 0 f 
• flight from the field of battle. Their fate excited neither surprise 
nor compassion. They had staked their lives against the chance of 
empire, and suffered what they w ould have inflicted ; nor did Sevens ° r >he «u« 
claim the arrogant superiority of suffering his rivals to live in a pri- ' n 
vate station. But his unforgiving temper, stimulated by avarice, 
indulged a spirit of revenge, where there was no room for apprehen* 
lion. The most considerable of the provincials, who, without any 
dislike to the fortunate candidate, had obeyed the governor under 
whose authority they were accidentally placed, were punished by 
death , exile, and especially by the confiscation of their estates. Many 
eities of the East were stript of their ancient honours, and obliged to 
pay, into the treasury of Severus, four times the amount of the sums 
contributed by them for the service of Niger (56). 

Till the final decision of the war, the cruelty of Severus was, in Aaimwitj of 
some measure, restrained by the uncertainty of the event, and his 
pretended reverence for the senate. The head of Albinns, accompa- 
nied with a menacing letter, announced to the Romans, that hews* 
resolved to spare none of the adherents of his unfortunate competi- 
tors. He w as irritated by the just suspicion, that he had never pos- 
sessed the affections of the senate, and he concealed his old malevo- 
lence under the recent discovery of sortie treasonable correspon- 
dences. Thirty-five senators, however, a censed of having favoured 
flic party of Albinus, he freely pardoned, and, by his subsequent 
behaviour, endeavoured to convince them, that he hart forgotten, as 
well as forgiven, their supposed offence*. But, at the same time, 
he condemned forty-one (57) other senators, whose names history 
has recorded ; their wives, children, and clients, attended them in 
death,* and the noble,*! provincials of Spain and Gaul were involved 


(56) Dion, 1. )nit. p. 1250. 

(57) Dion (I. Irrt. p. 1264.) ; onW twenty-nine senator* ate mentioned By hh», hot forty-one are 
named in ih>> Augustan lliatory, p. 09. among whom werasix of the name of Pcsoenntaft. Herod tan 
(l. iin p. J 15.) rpeaks in general of tbe cruelties of Soverar, 


drenuft, gay that Severus and bis son Antoninus 
restored to Byzantium its rights and franchises, 
ordered temples to be built, etc. this is easily 
reconciled with the relation of Dion. Perhaps 
the latter mentioned it in some of tbe fragments 
of his history which have been lost. As to He- 
rodian, bis expressions are evidently exaggerated, 
and he ha* been guilty of so many inaccuracies 
in tbe history of Severn*, that we have a right to 
suppose one in this j*«age.— G. from W. Wenck 
and H. Guizot have omitted to cite Zosimus, who 
mentions a particular portico bnilt by Severus, 
and called apparently by bis name. Zosim. Hist, 
ii. c. xxx. p. 151. 153. edit. Hcyne. — M. 


* Wench denies that there is any authority for 
this massacre of the wives of tbe senators. Ha 
adds, that only the children and relatives of 
Niger and Albinns were pnt to death. This is 
true of the family of Albinos, whose bodies were 
thrown into the Rhone; those of Niger, accord- 
ing to lampridins, were sent into exile, hot after- 
wards put to death. Among the partisans of 
Albinns who were put to death were many women 
of rank, mnlt® fxmmae illustret. tarn pr id. in 
Sever.— V. 
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in the same ruin.* Such rigid justice, for st> ho termed it, was, in 
the opinion of Sevcrus, the only conduct capable of ensuring peace 
to the people, or stability to the prince ; and he condescended 
slightly to lament, that to be mild, it was necessary that he should 
first be cruel (58) . 

the -wisdom The true interest of an absolute monarch generally coincides with 
that of his people. Their numbers, their wealth, their order, and 

government. y le [ r gecurity, are the best and only foundations of his real great- 
ness ; and were he totally devoid of virtue, prudence might supply 
its place, and would dictate the same rule of conduct. Severus con- 
sidered the Roman empire as his property, and had no sooner secured 
the possession, than he bestowed his care on the cultivation and 
improvement of so valuable an acquisition. Salutary laws, executed 
■With inflexible firmness, soon corrected most of the abuses with 
w'hich, since the death of Marcus, every part of the government had 
been infected. In the administration of justice, the judgments of 
the emperor were characterised by attention, discernment, and 
impartiality ; and w henever he deviated from the strict line of equity, 
it was generally in favour of the poor and tho oppressed ; not so 
much indeed from any sense of humanity, as from the natural pro- 
pensity of a despot, to humble the pride of greatness, and to sink 
all his subjects to the same common level of absolute dependence. 
His expensive taste for building, magnificent shows, and above all a 
constant and liberal distribution of corn and provisions, were the 
surest means of captivating the affection of the Roman people (59). 

Genenipcacc The misfortunes of civil discord were obliterated. The calm of 

prosperity, peace and prosperity was once more experienced in the provinces ; 
and many cities, restored by the munificence of Severus, assumed 
the title of his colonies, and attested by public monuments their 
gratitude and felicity (60). The fame of the Roman arms was 
revived by thatw'arlike and successful emperor (61), and he boasted, 
with a just pride, that, having received the empire oppressed with 


j$8) Aurelius Victor. 

(50) Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1272. Hist. August, p. 67. Severus celebrated the secular games with ex- 
traordinary magnificence, and be left in the public granaries a provision of corn for seven years, at 
the rate of 75,000 modii, or about 2500 quarters per day. I am persuaded that the granaries of Se- 
verus were supplied for a long lenn, but I am not less persuaded, that policy on one hand, and 
admiration ou the other, magnified the hoard far beyond its true contents. 

(60) See Spanheim’s treatise of ancient medals, the inscriptions, and our learned travellers Spon 
and Wheeler, Shaw, Pocock, etc. who, in Africa, Greece, and Asia, have found more monuments 
of Severus than of any other Roman emperor whatsoever. 

(61) lie carried his victorious arms to Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the capitals of the Parthian mo- 
narchy. I shall have occasion to mention this war in its proper place. 


* A new fragment of Dion describes the stale 
of Rome during this contest. All pretended to 
be on the side of Severus; but their secret sen- 
timents were often betrayed by a change of coun- 
tenance on the arrival of some sudden report. 
Some were detected by overacting their loyalty, 
Ttvi; it xat tx tou oepcopa wpoairouIaQai 


irXfoy sytvMOTcovTO. Mai. Fragm. Vatican, 
p. 227. Severus told the senate he would rather 
have their hearts than their votes, ra?; ^v^aT; 
ju ytXiTrs, xat pyj t© 7$ ^v)tp«up.« 5 tv. - 
Ibid. 

yJ* 
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foreign and domestic wars, he left it established in profound, uni- 
versal, and honourable peace (62). 

Although the wounds of civil war appeared completely healed, its ReUiatio. 
mortal poison still lurked in the vitals of the constitution. Severus 
possessed a considerable share of vigour and ability ; but the daring 
soul of the first Caesar, or the deep policy of Augustus, were scarcely 
equal to the task of curbing the insolence of the victorious legions. 

By gratitude, by misguided policy, by seeming necessity, Severus 
was induced to relax the nerves of discipline (63). The vanity of 
his soldiers was flattered with the honour of wearing gold rings; 
their ease was indulged in the permission of living with their wives 
in the idleness of quarters. He increased their pay beyond the ex- 
ample of former times, and taught them to expect, and soon to claim, 
extraordinary donatives on every public occasion of danger or festi- 
vity. Elated by success, enervated by luxury, and raised above the 
level of subjects by their dangerous privileges (64-), they soon became 
incapable of military fatigue, oppressive to the country, and impa- 
tient of a just subordination. Their officers asserted the superiority 
of rank by a more profuse and elegant luxury. There is still extant 
a letter of Severus, lamenting the licentious state of the army,* and 
exhorting one of his generals to begin the necessary reformation 
from the tribunes themselves ; since, as he justly observes, the officer 
who has forfeited the esteem, will never command the obedience, of 
his soldiers (65). Had the emperor pursued the train of reflection, 
he would have discovered, that the primary cause of this general 
corruption might be ascribed, not indeed to the example, but to the 
pernicious indulgence, however, of the commander in chief. 

The Praetorians, who murdered their emperor and sold the cm- Ke„ 
pire, had received the just punishment of their treason ; but the oto J} 1 thf'** 
necessary, though dangerous, institution of guards, was soon re- 
stored on a new model by Severus, and increased to four times the 
ancient number (66). Formerly these troops had been recruited in 
Italy; and as the adjacent provinces gradually imbibed the softer 
manners of Rome, the levies were extended to Macedonia, Noricum, 
and Spain. In the room of these elegant troops, better adapted to 
the pomp of courts than to the uses of war, it was established by 


(62) Edam in Britanni was his own just and emphatic expression. Hist. August. 73. 

(63) Herodian, 1. iii. p. 115. Ilist. August, p. 68. 

(64) Upon the insolence and privileges of the soldiers, the 16lh satire, falsely ascribed to Juvenal, 
may be consulted ; the style and circumstances of it would induce me to believe, that it was com- 
posed under the reign of Severus, or that of his son. 

(63) Hist. August, p. 73. 

(66] Herodian, 1. iii. p. 131. 


* Not of the army, bnt of the troops in Gaol, of being the first cause of its relaxation. — G. 
The contents of this letter seem to prove that from W. Spartian mentions his increase of the 
Severus was rcilly anxious to restore discipline, pay. — V. 

Herodian is the only historian who accuses him 

I.. 
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Severus, that from all the legions of the frontiers, the soldiers most 
distinguished for strength, valour, ami fidelity, should be occasion- 
ally draughted; and promoted, as an honour and reward, into the 
more eligible service of the guards (67). By this new institution, 
the Italian youth were diverted from the exercise of arms, and the 
capital was terrified by the strange aspect and manners of a multi- 
tude of barbarians. But Severus flattered. himself, that the legions 
would consider these chosen Pratorians as the representatives of the 
whole military order; and that the present aid of fifty thousand men, 
superior in arms and appointments to any force that could be 
brought into the field against them, would for ever crush the hopes 
of rebellion, and secure tlie empire to himself and his posterity. 

The o«icc The command of these favoured and formidable troops soon 
° f SK" became the first office of the empire. As the government degene- 
rated into military despotism, the Pratorian Prefect, who in his 
origin had been a simple captain of the guards,’ was placed, not 
only at the head of the army, but of the finances, and even of the 
law. In every department of the administration he represented the 
person, and exercised the authority of the emperor. The first prae— 
feet w ho enjoyed and abused this immense power was Plautianus, 
the favourite minister of Severus. His reign lasted above ten years, 
till the marriage of his daughter with the eldest son of the emperor, 
w hich seemed to assure his fortune, proved his ruin (68). The ani- 
mosities or the palace, by irritating the ambition and alarming the 
fears of Plautianus, | threatened to produce a revolution, and obliged 
the emperor, who still loved him, to consent with reluctance to his 

(67) Dion, I. lxxiv.p. 1743. 

(68) One of his most daring and wanton aeU of jmwer, was the castration of an hundred free Ro- 
mans, some of thorn married men, and oven fathers of families ; merely that his daughter, on her 
marriage with the young emperor, might l»e attended by a train of eunuchs worthy of an eastern 

queen. Dion, Llxxvi. p. 1871. 


* The Praetorian Pnefcet had never been a 
simple captain of the guards : from the first cre- 
ation of this place, under Augnstns, it possessed 
great power. That emperor, thorefore, decreed 
that there should be always two Pretorian Pre- 
fect*, who could only be taken from the eques- 
trian order, Tiberias first departed from the 
former clause of this edict ; Alexander Severus 
violated the second by naming senators prefects. 
It appears that it was under Commodus that the 
Praetorian Prefects obtaiuod the province of civil 
jurisdiction : it extended only to Italy, with the 
exception of Rome and Us district, which was 
governed by the Prirfectu* urhi. As to the con- 
trol of the finances and the levying of taxes, it 
was not intrusted to tliera till after the great 
change that Constantine the First made in the 
organisation of the empire : at least I know no 
passage which assigoa it to them before that time; 
and Drnkenborch, who has treated this question 
in himDissertaliou do officio prefeetorum prae- 
torio, c. vi. docs not quote one. — W. 


f Plantianns was compatriot, relative, and the 

old friend of Severus : he had so completely shat 
up all access to the emperor, that the latter was 
ignorant how far he abused bis towers ; at length, 
being informed of it, be began to limit bis au- 
thority. The marriage of Plaulilta with Cara- 
calla was unfortunate; and the prince, who had 
been forced to consent to it, menaced the father 
and the daughter with death when he should 
come to the throne. It was feared, after that, 
that Plautianus would avail himself of the power 
which he still possensod, agaiaat the Imperial fa- 
mily, and Severus caused him to be assassinated 
in his presence, upon the pretext of a conspiracy, 
which Dion considers fictitious. — W. This nolo 
is not perhaps very necessary, and does not con- 
tain the whole facts. Dion considers the con- 
spiracy the invention of Caracalia, by whose 
command, almost by whose hand, Plautianvs was 
slain in the presence of Severn*. — V. 
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death (69). After the fall of Plautianns, an eminent lawyer, the 
celebrated Papinian, was appointed to execute the motley office of 
Prsetorian Prefect. 

Till the reign of Severus, the virtue and even the good sense of The senate 
the emperors had been distinguished by their zeal or affected reve- iwEur, 
rence for tho senate, and by a tender regard to the nice frame of “ es r°'“ m - 
civil policy instituted by Augustus. But the youth of Severus had 
been trained in the implicit obedience of camps, and his riper years 
spent in the despotism of military command. His haughty and 
inflexible spirit could not discover, or would not acknowledge, the 
advantage of preserving an intermediate power, however imaginary, 
between the emperor and the army. He disdained to profess him- 
self the servant of an assembly that detested his person and trem- 
bled at his frown; he issued his commands, where his requests 
would have proved as effectual; assumed the conduct and style of 
a sovereign and conqueror, and exercised, without disguise, the 
whole legislative as well as the executive power. 

The victory over the senate was easy and inglorious. Every eye New maxim* 
and every passion were directed to the supreme magistrate, who impinxi; 
possessed tlie arms and treasure of tho state ; whilst the senate, i lrcro e al, ' e - 
neither elected by the people, nor guarded by military force, nor 
animated by public spirit, rested its declining authority on the frail 
and crumbling basis of ancient opinion. The fine theory of a re- 
public insensibly vanished, and made w'ay for tho more natural and 
substantial feelings of monarchy. As the freedom and honours of 
Rome were successively communicated to the provinces, in which the 
old government had been either unknown, or was remembered with 
abhorrence, the tradition of republican maxims was gradually obli- 
terated. The Greek historians of the age of the Antonines (70) ob- 
serve, with a malicious pleasure, that although the sovereign of 
Rome, in compliance with an obsolete prejudice, abstained from tho 
name of king, he possessed the full measure of regal power. In the 
reign of Severus, the senate was filled with polished and eloquent 
slaves from the eastern provinces, who justified personal flattery by 
speculative principles of servitude. These new advocates of pre- 
rogative w T ere heard with pleasure by the court, and with patience 
by the people, when they inculcated the duty of passive obedience, 
and descanted on the inevitable mischiefs of freedom. The lawyers 
and historians concurred in teaching, that the Imperial authority 
was held, not by the delegated commission, but by tho irrevocable 
resignation of the senate ; that the emperor was freed from the 
restraint of civil laws, could command by his arbitrary will the 

($6) Dion, 1. lxxvi. p. 1274. Herodian, 1. ill. p. 122. 129. The grammarian of Alexandria seems, 
as it i$ not unusual, much better acquainted with this mysterious transaction, and more assured of 
the guilt of Plautianns, than the Roman senator ventures to be. 

(70) Appian in Procem. 
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lives and fortunes of his subjects, and might dispose of the empire as 
of his private patrimony (71). The most eminent of the civil law- 
yers, and particularly Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian, flourished 
under the house of Severus ; and the Homan jurisprudence having 
closely united itself with the system of monarchy, was supposed to 
have attained its full maturity and perfection. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the enjoyment of the peace 
and glory of his reign, forgave the cruelties by which it had been 
introduced. Posterity, who experienced the fatal effects of his 
maxims and example, justly considered him as the principal author 
of the decline of the Homan empire. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Death of Severus. — Tyranny or Caracalla. — Usurpation of Macrinus. — Follies or 

Elagabalus. — Virtues of Alexander Severus. — Licentiousness of the Army.— General 

Slate of the Roman Finances. 

Greatness The ascent to greatness, however steep and dangerous, may enter- 
dbcontent of * a ' n an act ‘ vc spirit with the consciousness and exercise of its own 
Severn, powers ; but the possession of a throne could never yet afford a last- 
ing satisfaction to an ambitious mind. This melancholy truth was 
felt and acknowledged by Severus. Fortune and merit had, from 
an humble station, elevated him to the first place among mankind. 
“ He had been all things,” as he said himself, “ and all was of 
“ little value (1).” Distracted with the care, not of acquiring, but 
of preserving an empire, oppressed with age and infirmities, careless 
of fame (2), and satiated with power, all his prospects of life were 
closed. The desire of perpetuating the greatness of his family was 
the only remaining wish of his ambition and paternal tenderness. 

Ha wife Like most of the Africans, Severus was passionately addicted to 
,b ‘jS re ’* Urn vain studies of magic and divination, deeply versed in the inter- 
pretation of dreams and omens, and perfectly acquainted with the 
science of judicial astrology ; w hich, in almost every age, except the 
present, has maintained its dominion over the mindof man. He had 
lost his first wife, while he was governor of the Lyonnese Gaul (3). 

(71) Dion Cassias seems to have w ritten with no other view than to form these opinions into an 
historical system. The Pandects will show how assiduously the lawyers, on their side, laboured in 
the cause of prerogative. 

(1) Hist. August, p. 71. “ Omnia fui, et nihil expedit.” 

(2) Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxti. p. 1284. 

(3) About the year 186. M. de Tillcmont is miserably embarrassed with a passage of Dion, in 
which the empress Faustina, who died in tbc year 175, is introduced as having contributed to the 
marriage of Severn6 and Julia {!. Ixxhr. p. 1243.). Tbc learned compiler forgot that Dion is relat* 
ing, not a real fact, but a dream of Severus ; and dreams arc circumscribed to no limits of time or 
space. Did V. de Tillcmont imagine that marriages were comimuuateii in the temple of Tonus at 
Rome ? Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 389. Note 6. 
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In the choice of a second, he sought only to connect himself with 
some favourite of fortune ; and as soon as he had discovered that 
a young lady of Emesa in Syria had a royal nativity, he solicited, 
and obtained her hand (4). Julia Domna (for that was her name) 
deserved all that the stars could promise her. She possessed, even 
in advanced age, the attractions of beauty (5), and united to a lively 
imagination, a firmness of mind, and strength of judgment, seldom 
bestowed on her sex. Her amiable qualities never made any deep 
impression on the dark and jealous temper of her husband; but in 
her son’s reign, sho administered the principal affairs of the empire, 
with a prudence that supported his authority; and with a modera- 
tion, that sometimes corrected his wild extravagancies (6). Julia 
applied herself to letters and philosophy, with some success, and 
with the most splendid reputation. She was the patroness of every 
art, and the friend of every man of genius (7) . The grateful flattery 
of the learned has celebrated her virtues ; but, if w r e may credit the 
scandal of ancient history, chastity was very far from being the most 
conspicuous virtue of the empress Julia (8). 

Two sons, Caracalla (9) and Gcta, were the fruit of this marriage, im m 
and the destined heirs of the empire. The fond hopes of the father, cw*aBi ud 
and of the Roman world, were soon disappointed by these Yain G *“- 
youths, who displayed the indolent security of hereditary princes ; 
and a presumption that fortune would supply the place of merit 
and application. Without any emulation of virtue or talents, they 
discovered, almost from their infancy, a fixed and implacable anti- 
pathy for each other. Their aversion, confirmed by years, and iheir maimi 
fomented by the arts of their interested favourites, broke out in “I'koiiar! 
childish, and gradually in more serious competitions ; and, at length, 
divided the theatre, the circus, and the court, into two factions ; 
actuated by the hopes and fears of their respective leaders. The 
prudent emperor endeavoured, by every expedient of advice and 
authority, to allay this growing animosity. The unhappy discord 
of his sons clouded all his prospects, and threatened to overturn a 
throne raised with so much labour, cemented with so much blood, 
and guarded with every defence of arms and treasure. With an 
impartial hand he maintained between them an exact balance of 
favour, conferred on both the rank of Augustus, with the revered 

(4) Hist. August, p. 65. 

(5) Hist. August, p. 85. 

(6) Diou Cassius, 1. lxxvii. p. 1304. 1314. 

\ 1 ) See a Dissertation of Menage, at the end of his edition of Diogenes Laertius, dc Fueminis 
Philosophic. 

{8J Dion, 1. hxTi. p. 108S. Aurelius Victor. 

(9) Bassianus was his first name, as it had been that of his maternal grandfather. During his reign 
he assumed the appellation of Antoninus, which is employed by lawyers and ancient historians. 

After his death, the public indignation loaded him with the nick-names of Taranlus and Caracalla. 

The flrst was borrowed from a celebrated Gladiator, the second from a long Gallic gown which ho % 

distributed to the people of Rome. 
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name of Antoninus; and for the first time the Roman world beheld 
Three three emperors (10). Yet even this equal conduct served only to 
emperors. j n fl ame n ie contest, whilst the fierce Caracalla asserted the right of 
primogeniture, and the milder Geta courted the affections of the 
people and the soldiers. In the anguish of a disappointed father, 
Severus foretold that the weaker of his sons would fall a sacrifice 
to the stronger; who, in his turn, would be ruined by bis own 
vices (11). 

The In these circumstances tlie intelligence of a war in Britain, and 
Ciiedeniim 0 f an 0 [ n ie province by the barbarians of the North, was 

a. d. 2 o 8 . received with pleasure by Severus. Though the vigilance of his 
lieutenants might have been sufficient to repel the distant enemy, 
he resolved to embrace the honourable pretest of withdrawing has 
sons from the luxury of Rome, which enervated their minds and 
irritated their passions; and of inuring their youth to the toils of 
war and government. Notwithstanding his advanced age (for he 
was above three-score), and his gout, which obliged him to be car- 
ried in a litter, he transported himself in person into that remote 
island, attended by his two sons, his whole court, and a formid- 
able army. He immediately passed the walls of Hadrian and An- 
toninus, and entered the enemy’s country, with a design of com- 
pleting the long attempted conquest of Britain. He penetrated to 
the northern extremity of the island, without meeting an enemy. 
But the concealed ambuscades of the Caledonians, who hung unseen 
on tlie rear and flanks of his army, the coldness of the climate, and 
the severity of a w inter march across the hills and morasses of Scot- 
land, are reported to have cost tho Romans above fifty thousand 
men. The Caledonians at length yielded to the powerful and ob- 
stinate attack, sued for peace, ’and surrendered a part of their arm*, 
and a large tract of territory. But their apparent submission lasted 
no longer than the present terror. As soon as the Roman legions 
had retired, they resumed their hostile independence. Their rest- 
less spirit provoked Severus to send a new army into Caledonia, 
with the most bloody orders, not to subdue but to extirpate the 
natives. They were saved by the death of their haughty enemy (12) . 
FiQ gat amt This Caledonian war, neither marked by derisive events, nor 

hi, heroes, attended w ith any important consequences, would ill deserve our 
attention ; but it is supposed, not without a considerable degree of 
probability, that the invasion of Severus is connected with the most 
shining period of the British history or fable. Fingal, w'hose fame, 
with that of his heroes and bards, has been revived in our language 
by a recent publication, is said to have commanded the Caledonians 


(10) The elevation of Caracalla i# fixed by tbc accurate M. do TiMeroont to tbc year 198 : tbe as- 
sociation of Geta to the year 208. 

(11) Herodian, 1. iii. p. i3o. The lives of Caracalla and Geta, in tbc Angnstaa History. 

(12) Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1280, etc. Herotlian, 1. iii. p. 132, etc. 
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in that memorable juncture, to have eluded the power of Severn*, 
and to have obtained a signal victory on the banks of the Carun, in 
which the son of the King of the World, Caraeul, fled from his 
arms along the fields of his pride (13). Something of a doubtful 
mist still hangs overr these Highland traditions; nor can it be entirely 
dispelled by the most ingenious researches of modem criticism (Ik): 
but if we could, with safety, indulge the pleasing supposition, that contnuu of 
Fingal lived, and that Ossian sung, the striking contrast of the situ- caMoni»u 
ation and manners of the contending nations might amuse a phi- tomau. 
losophic mind. The parallel would lie little to the advantage of the 
more civilised people, if we compared the unrelenting revenge Of 
Severus with the generous clemency of Fingal ; the timid and brutal 
cruelty of Caracalla, with Hie bravery, the tenderness, the elegant 
genius of Ossian ; the mercenary chiefs, who, from motives of fear 
or interest, served under the Imperial standard, with the freeborn 
warriors who. started to arnw at the voice of the king of Morven ; 
if, in a word, we contemplated the untutored Caledonians, glowing 
with the warm virtues of nature, and the degenerate Romans, pol- 
tuted with the mean vices of wealth and slavery. 

The declining health and last illness of Severns inflamed the Ambition or 
wild ambition and black passions of Caracalla’s soul. Impatient of lrac 1 
any delay or division of empire, he attempted, more than once, to 
shorten the small remainder of his father’s days, and endeavoured, 
but without success, to excite a mutiny among the troops (15). 

The old emperor had often censured the misguided lenity of Mar- 
cus, who, by a single act of justice, might have saved the Homans 
from the tyranny of his worthless son. Maced in the same situa- 
tion, he experienced how easily the rigour of a judge dissolves in 
the tenderness of a parent. He deliberated, he threatened, but he 
could not punish ; and this last and only instance of mercy was 
more fatal to the empire than a long series of cruelty (16). The Death of 
disorder of his mind irritated the pains of his body ; he wished *£££,*!? 
impatiently for death, and hastened the instant of it by his impa- 
tience. He expired at York, in the sixty-fifth year of his life, and February -t. 
in the eighteenth of a glorious and successful reign. In his last 

(13) Ossian* For ms, vol. i. p. 175. 

(14) That the Caracul of Ossian is the Caracalla of the Homan History, is, perhaps, the only point 
of British antiquity in which Hr. Macpherson and Hr. Whitaker arc of the some opinion ; and yet 
the opinion is not without difficulty. In the Caledonian war, the son of Serems was known only by 
the appellation of Antoninus, and it may seem strange, that the Highland hard should describe him 
by a nick-name, invented four years afterwards, scarcely used by the Romans till after the death of 
that emperor, and seldom employed by the most ancient historians. See Dion, L Ixxvii. p. 1MT. 

Hist. August, p. 89. Anrel. Victor. Huseb. in. Chron. ad ann. U4. * 

(15) Dion, L Ixxwi. p. Cm. Hist. August, p. 71. Anrel. Victor. 

(16) Dion, L bc&vi. p. 1283- Hist. August, p. 89. 


* The historical authority or lacpherton’s Os- akcr, in a letter to Gibbon, (Misc. Works, p. 100.) 
sian has not increased since Gibbon wrote. We attempts, not very successfully, to weaken this 
may, indeed, consider it exploded. Mr. Whit- objection of the historian. — M. 
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moments he recommended concord to his sons, and his sons to the 
army The salutary advice never reached the heart, or even the 
understanding, of the impetuous youths ; but the more obedient 
troops, mindful of their oath of allegiance, and of the authority 
of their deceased master, resisted the solicitations of Caracalla, and. 
proclaimed both brothers emperors of Rome. The new princes 
soon left the Caledonians in peace, returned to the capital, cele- 
brated their father’s funeral with divine honours, and were cheer- 
fully acknowledged as lawful sovereigns, by the senate, the people, 
and the provinces. Some pre-eminence of rank seems to have 
been allowed to the elder brother ; but they both administered the 
empire with equal and independent pow er (17). 
jniotn; and Such a divided form of government would have proved a source 
Xl™ of discord between the most affectionate brothers. It was impos- 
•mperon. g jj,i c iy la t CO uld long subsist between two implacable enemies, 
who neither desired nor could trust a reconciliation. It was visible* 
that one only could reign, and that the other must fall ; and each 
of them judging of his rival’s designs by his own, guarded his life 
with the most jealous vigilance from the repeated attacks of poi- 
son or the sword. Their rapid journey through Gaul and Italy, 
during which they never eat at the same table, or slept in the same 
house, displayed to the provinces the odious spectaclo of fraternal 
discord. On their arrival at Rome, they immediately divided the 
vast extent of the Imperial palace (18). No communication w r as 
allowed between their apartments ; the doors and passages were 
diligently fortified, and guards posted and relieved with the same 
strictness as in a besieged place. The emperors mot only in publiq, 
in the presence of their afllictcd mother ; and each surrounded by a 
numerous train of armed followers. Even on these occasions of 
ceremony, the dissimulation of courts could ill disguise the rancour 
of their hearts (19). 

FmiUeM This latent civil w r ar already distracted the whole government, 
£?di'Es ' v h ( -' n a scheme was suggested that seemed of mutual benefit to the 
r “ brothers. It was proposed, that since it was impossible to 

Wtin. reconcile their minds, they should separate their interest, and 

(17] Dion, I. Ixxvi. p. 1284. Herod ian, 1. Hi, p. 135. 

(18) Mr. Hume is justly surprised at a passage of Herodian (I. iv. p. 139.), who, on this occasion, 
represents Uio Imperial palace as equal iu extent to the rest of Rome. The whole region of the 
Palatine Mount, on which it was built, occupied, at most, a circumference of eleven or twelve 
thousand feel (see the Notitia and Victor, in Nardini's Roma Arnica). But we should recollect that 
the opulent senators had almost surrounded the city w ith their extensive gardens and suburb pa- 
laces, the greatest part of which had been gradually confiscated by the emperors. If GeU resided 
in the gardens that bore his name on the Janiculum, audif Caracalla iuhabitod the gardens of Mae- 
cenas on the Esquiline, the rival brothers were separated from each other by the distance of several 
miles; and yet the intermediate space was filled by the Imperial gardens of Sallust, of Lucullus, 
of Agrippa, of Domilian, of Caius, etc. all skirting round the city, and all connected with each other, 
and w ilh the palace, by bridges thrown over the Tiber and the streets. But ibis explanation of Hero - 
dian would require, though it ill deserves, a particular dissertation, illustrated by a map of ancient 
Rome. 

(19) Ilerodian,). iv.p. 139. 
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divide the empire between them. The conditions of the treaty 
were already drawn with-some accuracy. It was agreed thatCara- 
calla, as the elder brother, should remain in possession of Europe 
and the western Africa ; and that he should relinquish the sove- 
reignty of Asia and Egypt to Geta, who might fix his residence at 
Alexandria or Antioch, cities little inferior to Rome itself in wealth 
and greatness; that numerous armies should be constantly en- 
camped on either side of the Thracian Bosphorus, to guard the fron- 
tiers of the rival monarchies ; and that the senators of European 
extraction should acknowledge the sovereign of Rome, whilst the 
natives of Asia followed the emperor of the East. The tears of the 
empress Julia interrupted the negotiation, the first idea of which 
had filled every Roman breast with surprise and indignation. The 
mighty mass of conquest was so intimately united by the hand of 
time and policy, that it required the most forcible violence to rend 
it asunder. The Romans had reason to dread, that the disjointed 
members would soon be reduced by a civil war under the dominion 
of one master ; but if the separation was permanent, the division 
of the provinces must terminate in tho dissolution of an empire 
whose unity had hitherto remained inviolate (20). 

Had the treaty been carried into execution, the sovereign of 
Europe might soon have been the conqueror of Asia ; but Caracalla 
obtained an easier, though a more guilty, victory. He artfully lis- 
tened to his mother’s entreaties, and consented to meet his brother 
in her apartment, on terms of peace and reconciliation. In the 
midst of their conversation, some centurions, who had contrived 
to conceal themselves, rushed with drawn swords upon the unfor- 
tunate Geta. His distracted mother strove to protect him in her 
arms ; but, in the unavailing struggle, she was wounded in the 
hand, and covered with the blood of her younger son, while she 
saw the elder animating and assisting (21) the fury of the assassins. 
As soon as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with hasty steps, 
and horror in his countenance, ran towards the Pratorian camp, 
as his only refuge, and threw himself on the ground before the sta- 
tues of the tutelar deities (22). The soldiers attempted to raise and 
comfort him. In broken and disordered words he informed them 
of his imminent danger and fortunate escape; insinuating that he 
had prevented the designs of his enemy, and declared his resolu- 
tion to live and die with his faithful troops. Geta had been the 

{20) Herodian, 1. hr. p. 144. 

(21) Caracalla consecrated, in the temple of Serapis, the sword, with which, as he boasted, he had 
slain his hrother Geta. Dion, I. lxxvii. p. 1307. 

(22) Herodian, 1. iv. p. 147. In every Roman camp there was a small chapel near the head- 
quarters, in which the statues of the tutelar deities were preserved and adored ; and wc may remark 
that the eagles, and other military ensigns, were in the first rank of these deities ; an excellent in- 
stitution, which confirmed discipline by the sanction of religion. See Lipsius dc Militia Romana, 
iv. 5. v. 2. 
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favourite of the soldiers ; but complaint was useless, revenge was 
dangerous, and they still reverenced the son of Severus. Their 
discontent died away in idle murmurs, and Caracalla soon convinced 
them of the justice of his cause, by distributing in one lavish dona- 
tive the accumulated treasures of his father’s reign (23). The real 
sentiments of the soldiers alone were of importance to his power 
or safety. Their declaration in his favour commanded the dutiful 
professions of the senate. Tim obsequious -assembly was always 
prepared to ratify the decision of fortune ; * but as Caracalla wished 
to assuage the first emotions of public indignation, the name of 
Geta was mentioned with decency, f and he received the funeral 
honours of a Roman emperor (24). Posterity, in pity to his mis- 
fortune, has cast a veil over his vices. We consider that young 
prince as the innocent victim* of his brother's ambition, without 
recollecting that he himself wanted power, rather than inclination, 
to consummate the same attempts of revenge and murder. 

Remora am! The crime went not unpunished. Neither business, nor plea— 
sure, nor flattery, could defend Caracalla from the stings of a guilty 
conscience; and he confessed, in the anguish of a tortured mind, 
that his disordered fancy often beheld the angry forms of his father 
and his brother rising into life, to threaten and upbraid him (25). 
The consciousness of his crime should have induced him to con- 
vince mankind, by the virtues of his reign, that the bloody deed 
had been the involuntary effect of fatal necessity. But the repent- 
ance of Caracalla only prompted him to remove from the world 
whatever could remind him of his guilt, or recall the memory of 
his murdered brother. On his return* from the senate to the palace, 
he found his mother in the company of several noble matrons, 
weeping over the untimely fate of her younger son. The jeakws 
emperor threatened them with instant death ; the sentence was exe- 
cuted against Fadilla, the last remaining daughter of the emperor 
Marcus and even the afflicted Julia was obliged to silence her 


^23) Herotliau, 1. iv. p. 148. Dion, L Lxrrti. p. 1289. 

(24) Geta was placed among the god*. Sit clivus, dum non sit tivw, said his brother. HisL Au- 
gust. p. 91. Some marks Of Geta’s consecration are still found upon medals. 

(29) Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. 1307. r . ft _ *_ 


* The account of this transaction in a new pas- 
sage of Dion varies in some degree from this state- 
ment. It adds that the next morning, in the 
senate, Antoninus requested their indulgence, not 
because he had killed his brother, but hecauso 
he was hoarse and could not address them. Mai. 
Fragm. Vatican, p. 228. — M. 

*t The favourable judgment which history has 
given of Geta is not founded solely on a feeling of 
pity : it is supported by the testimony of contem- 
porary historians : he was too fond of the pleasures 
of the table, and showed great mistrust of his 
brother ; but he was humane, well instructed : 


he often endeavoured to mitigate the rigorous 
decrees of Severus and Caracalla. Herod, iv. 3. 
Spartian in Geta. — W. 

$ The most valuable paragraph of Dion which 
the industry of M. Mai has recovered, relates to 
this daughter of Marcus executed by Caracalla. 
Her name, as appears from Fronto as well as from 
Dion, was Corniiicia. When ooramanded to 
choose the kind of death she was to suffer, she 
burst into womanish tears ; but remembering her 
father Marcus, she thus spoke : — “0 my hap- 
less soul (ijsvycdtov, auimula), now imprisoned 
in the body, burst forth 1 be free! show them, 
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lamentations, to suppress her sighs, and to receive the assassin wrth 
amiles of ioy and approbation. It was computed that, under the 
Sue appellation of the friends of Geta, above twenty thousand 
Ssona oTbotli sexes suffered death. His guards and freedmen 
Sie ministers of his serious business, and the companion- of his 
!L“ to* b, hi, interest hsd 
commands in the army or provinces, with the lo e 
chain of their dependents, were included in the proscription ; w . h 
endeavoured to reach every one who had maintain d 
correspondence with Geta, who lamented his death, ° r '' 1 

LntiLi hi, nun, (26). Helriu, * 

that name, lost his life by an unseasonable witticism (27). It wa 

a sufficient crime of Thrasea Priscus to e ^ scen uuality (28) 
in which the love of liberty seemed to be an hered Yl * 

The particular causes of calumny and 3 

exhausted ; and when a senator was 

enemy to the government, the emperor was satisfied 

proof that he was a man of property and virtue. I ron i tiu > weH 

founded principle he frequenUy drew the most bl<wdyjnto e nceM 

The execution of so many innocent citizen, was ^wmled by he 
secret tears of their friends and families. The deatl o Papm.an 
the Pretoria., Prefect, was lamented as a public «ta*y4 
ina the last seven years of Severus, he had exercised the most 
important offices of the state, and, by his ^l^ry iuflu«ce, guided 
the emperor’s steps in tho paths of justice an m , . j ^ 

assurance of his virtues and abilities, Severus, on his d ^G ^ had 
conjured him to watch over the prospenty and »*on of th, 
rial familv (29). The honest labours of Papmian served Y 

hatred which Caracalla had already conceived against 

( 26 ] Dir,., I Ixivii. p. 1200. llc-rodian, 1. hr. p. *“• 
wo longer dun, employ the name or Geta m their plays, aud ibal mo osu 
Honed Ii in them testaments were confiscated. nations; Pertinax observed, that the 

(22) Caracalla had assumed the names ot several com) , Qette] „„„|d be a proper ad- 

naiue «>l i;,,™ (hr. hail oblained - advantage over .he Golbs or GeUe] o 

dition to Parlhious, Almuamiicus, elc. Hist. Augur*, p. • rjclvidius Prisons, aud Thrasea 

(2b) Dio" 1. Ixxvii. p. 1291. He was probably dc acepdodjrcn n Hclvnm kf 

Pmurs, thosd patriots, whose Urm, hot useless and unseasonable, v.rtue 

^i, said that Papiuiau was himself a relation of Ihc empress Julia. 


however reluctant lo believe it, tbat thou art tke 
daughter ot Marcus." She then laid aside all her 
ornaments, and preparing herself for death, or- 
dered her veins to be opened. Mai. Fragm. Va- 
tican. ii. p. 23t>. — M. 

* M. Guizot is iudignant at this “ cold ob- 
scrvaliou of Gibbon on the noble character of 
Thrasea ; hut he admits that his virtue was «*•- 
lest to the public, and uweasonablc amidst the 
vices of his age. M. 

+ Caracalla reproached all those who demanded 
SO favours of him. “ It is clear that if you make 
me no requests, you do not trust me ; If you do 


no, trasl mo, you suspect mo ; i&» ^ “• 
you four me ; if yon rear me, you lisle mo. 
forthwith he condemned then, as £ 

good specimen of the sonlcs m a tv.anls logic. 

Caracalla led deprived lorn ol that ollicc 
diately after the ilealh of Severus. Such , 
the statement of Dion; and the testimony cd 
Spartian, who gives Pspinian Urn Prmtor.au pm 
feature till bis death, ■* of litde weight oppose, 
to that of a senator then living at Home. W- 
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his father’s minister. After the murder of Geta, the Prsefect was 
commanded to exert the powers of his skill and eloquence in a stu- 
died apology for that atrocious deed. The philosophic Seneca had 
condescended to compose a similar epistle to the senate, in the name 
of the son and assassin of Agrippina (30). “ That it was easier to 
“ commit than to justify a parricide,” was the glorious reply of 
Papinian (31) ; who did not hesitate between the loss of life and 
that of honour. Such intrepid virtue, which had escaped pure and 
unsullied from the intrigues of courts, the habits of business, and 
the arts of his profession, reflects more lustre on the memory of 
Papinian, than all his great employments, his numerous writings, 
and the superior reputation as a lawyer, which he has preserved 
through every age of the Roman jurisprudence (32). 

It had hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the Romans, and ixk 
the worst of times the consolation, that the virtue of the emperors 
was active, and their vice indolent. Augustus, Trajan, Hadrian^ 
and Marcus, visited their extensive dominions in person, and their 
progress was marked by acts of wisdom and beneficence. The ty- 
ranny of Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, who resided almost con- 
stantly at Rome, or in the adjacent villas, was confined to the sena- 
torial and equestrian orders (33). But Caracalla was the common 
enemy of mankind. He left the capital (and he never returned to 
it) about a year after the murder of Geta. The rest of his reign was 
spent in the several provinces of the empire, particularly those of 
the East, and every province was by turns the scene of his rapine 
and cruelty. The senators, compelled by fear to attend his capri- 
cious motions, were obliged to provide daily entertainments at an 
immense expense, which he abandoned with contempt to his guards; 
and to erect, in every city, magnificent palaces and theatres, which 
he either disdained to visit, or ordered to be immediately thrown 
down. The most wealthy families were ruined by partial fines and 
confiscations, and the great body of his subjects oppressed by inge- 
nious and aggravated taxes (31). In the midst of peace, and upon 
the slightest provocation, he issued his commands, at Alexandria, 
in Egypt, for a general massacre. From a secure post in the temple 
of Scrapis, he viewed and directed the slaughter of many thousand 
citizens, as well as strangers, without distinguishing either the num- 
ber or the crime of the sufferers ; since, as he coolly informed the 
senate, all the Alexandrians, those who had perished, and those 
who had escaped, were alike guilty (35). 

(30) Tacit. Annal. xiv. 2. 

(31) Hist. August, p. 88. 

(32) With regard to Papinian, see Heineccius's Historia Juris Romani, 1. 330, etc. 

(33) Tiberius and Domitian never moved from the neighbourhood of Rome. Nero made a short 
journey into Greece. “ Et laodatorum principum osus ex aequo, qnamvis procul agentihos. Sasvi 
proximis ingniunt." Tacit. Hist. iv. 74. 

(34) Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. 1294. 

(35) Dion, 1. U&yii, p. 1307. Herodian, 1. iv. p. 158. The former represents it as a cruel mat- 
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The wise instructions of Severus never made any lasting impression R.’iatation of 
on the mind of his son, who, although not destitute of imagination d,8<:,pU “ < ’ 
and eloquence, was equally devoid of judgment and humanity (36). 

One dangerous maxim, worthy of a tyrant, was remembered and 
abused by Caracalla, “ To secure the affections of the army and to 
“ esteem the rest of his subjects as of little moment (37).” But 
the liberality of the father had been restrained by prudence, and his 
indulgence to the troops w r as tempered by firmness and authority. 

The careless profusion of the son was the policy of one reign, and 
the inevitable ruin both of the army and of the empire. The vigour 
of the soldiers, instead of being confirmed by the severe discipline 
of camps, melted away in the luxury of cities. The excessive in- 
crease of their pay and donatives (38) exhausted the state to enrich 
the military order, whose modesty in peace, and service in war, is 
best secured by an honourable poverty. The demeanor of Caracalla 
was haughty and full of pride ; but with the troops he forgot even 
the proper dignity of his rank, encouraged their insolent familiarity, 
and, neglecting the essential duties of a general, affected to imitate 
the dress and manners of a common soldier. 

It was impossible that such a character, and such a conduct as 


sacrc, the latter as a perfidious one too. It seems probable, that the Alexandrians had irritated the 
tyrant by their railleries, and perhaps by their tumults. * 

(36) Dion, 1. hcxvll. p. 1296. 

(37) Dion, I. Ixxvi. p. 1234. Mr. WolUm (Hist, of Homo, p. 330.) suspects that this maxim was 
invented by Caracalla himself, and attributed to his father. 

(38) Dion (1. Ixxvii. p. 1343.) informs ns that the extraordinary gifts of Caracalla to the army 
amounted anuually to seventy millions of drachmas (about two millions three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds). There is another passage in Dion concerning the military pay, infinitely curious; 
were it not obscure, imperfect, and probably corrupt. The best sense seems to be, that the Prae- 
torian guards received twelve hundred and fifty drachmae ( forty pounds) a year (Dion, I. Ixxvii. 
p. 1307.). Under the reign of Augustus they were paid at the rate of two drachms, or denarii, per 
day, 720 ryetr (Tacit. Anual. i. 17.). Domitian, who increased the soldiers’ pay one fourth, must 
have raises) the Praetorian* to 960 drachms (Gronovius dc Pccunia Yetcri, 1. iii. c. 2.). These suc- 
cessive augmentations rained the empire, for, with the soldiers' pay, their numbers too were in- 
creased. We have seen the Praetorians alone increased from 10,000 to 50,000 men. f 


* After these massacres Caracalla also deprived 
the Alexandrians of their spectacle? and public 
feasts : be divided the city into two parts by a 
wall, with towers at intervals, to prevent the 
peaceful communication* of the citizens. Thus 
was treated the unhappy Alexandria, says Dion, 
by the savage beast of Ausonia. This, in fact, 
was the epithet which the oracle had applied to 
him ; it is said, indeed, that ho was much pleased 
with the name, and often boosted of it. Dion, 
Ixxvii. p. 1307.— G. 

* Valois ami Reimar have explained in a very 
simple and probable manner this passage of Dion, 
which Gibbon seems to me not to have understood. 

OavTb;T0~s arpaxitmaif t*T? arp<x- 
xtietf, to jAsv *v t< 3 Jopvipo pcx<3 tit xypu- 
yoi$ if xiXfaf ^laxoaia; •mvrnxovT a, toT<{ 
St vrrvTaxKT^ftta; ).ap.£xvtty. He ordered 
that the soldiers should receive, as the reward of 
their services, the Pnetorians 1250 drachms, the 


others 5000 drachms. Yalois thinks that the num- 
bers have been transposed, and that Caracalla 
added 5000 drachms to the donations made to 
the Pnetorians, 1250 (o those of the legionaries. 
The Praetorians, in fact, always received more than 
the others. The error of Gibbon arose from his 
considering that this referred to the annual par 
of the soldiers, while it relates to the sum they 
received as a reward for their services, on their 
discharge: aOicv t*$ orpaTcta; means recom- 
pense for service. Augustus had settled that the 
Pnrtoriaus after sixteen campaigns should receive 
5000 drachms : the legionaries received only 3000 
after twenty years. Caracalla added 5000 drachms 
to the donative of the Pnetorians, 1250 to that 
of the legionaries. Gibbon appears to have been 
mistaken both in confounding this donative on 
discharge with tbe annual pay, and in uot pay- 
ing attention to the remark of Yalois on the 
transposition of the numbers in the text. — G. , 
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that of Caracalla, could inspire cither love or esteem; but as long 
as his vices were beneficial to the armies, he was secure from the 
danger of rebellion. A secret conspiracy, provoked by his own 
jealousy, was fatal to the tyrant. The Pretorian prefecture was 
divided between two ministers. The military department was in- 
trusted to Adventus, an experienced rather than able soldier; and 
the civil affairs were transacted by Opilius Macrinus, who, by his 
dexterity in business, had raised himself, with a fair character, to 
that high office. But his favour varied with the caprice of the em- 
peror, and his life might depend on the slightest suspicion, or the 
most casual circumstance. Malice or fanaticism had suggested to 
an African, deeply skilled in the knowledge of futurity, a very dan- 
gerous prediction, that Macrinus and his son were destined to reign 
over the empire. The report was soon diffused through the pro- 
vince ; and when the man was sent in chains to Rome, he still 
asserted, in the presence of the Prefect of the city, the faith of his 
prophecy. That magistrate, who had received the most pressing 
instructions to inform himself of the successor* of Caracalla, imme— 
diately communicated the examination of the African to the Imperial 
court, which at that time resided in Syria. But, notwithstanding 
the diligence of the public messengers, a friend of Macrinus found 
means to apprize him of the approaching danger. The emperor 
received the letters from Rome; and as he was then engaged in the 
conduct of a chariot race, he delivered them unopened to the Prae- 
torian Prefect, directing him to despatch the ordinary affairs, and 
to report the more important business that might be contained in 
them. Macrinus read his fate, and resolved to prevent it. Hein- 
flamed the discontents of some inferior officers, and employed the 
hand of Martialis, a desperate soldier, who had been refused the 
rank of centurion. The devotion of Caracalla prompted him to 
make a pilgrimage from Edessa to the celebrated temple of the Moon 
at Carrhae.* He w T as attended by a body of cavalry; but having 
stopped on the road for some necessary occasion, his guards pro- 
served a respectful distance, and Martialis approaching his person 
under a pretence of duty, stabbed him with a dagger. The bold 
assassin was instantly killed by a Scythian archer of the Imperial 
guard. Such was the end of a monster whose life disgraced human 
nature, and whose reign accused (he patience of the Romans (39). 
The grateful soldiers forgot his vices, remembered only his partial 
liberality, and obliged the senate to prostitute their own dignity and 
that of religion by granting him a place among the gods. Whilst 

(89) Dion, 1. lxxviii. p. 1312. Herodian, 1. iv. p. 168. 


* Carrh®, now Damn, bctwwn Ed ossa and of Canaan. This city ha* always been remarkable 
Risibis, famous for the defeat of Crass os — the for its attachment to Sabaism. — G. 
liaran from whence Abraham set oat for the land 
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he was upon earth, Alexander the Great was tho only hero whom imitation oi 
this god deemed worthy his admiration. He assumed the namo Akll “ lier ' 
and ensigns of Alexander, formed a Macedonian phalanx of guards, 
persecuted the disciples of Aristotle, and displayed with a puerile 
enthusiasm the only sentiment by which he discovered any regard 
for virtue or glory. We can easily conceive, that after the battle of 
Narva, and the conquest of Poland, Charles the Twelfth (though he 
still wanted the more elegant accomplishments of the son of Philip) 
might boast of having rivalled his valour and magnanimity : but in 
no one action of his life did Caracalla express the faintest resem- 
blance of the Macedonian hero, except in the murder of a great 
number of his own and of his father’s friends (40). 

After the extinction of the house of Severus, the Roman world Election <™i 
remained three days without a master The choice of the army Hacimui. 
(tor the authority of a distant and feeble senate was little regarded) 
hung in anxious suspense; as no candidate presented himself whose 
distinguished birth and merit could engage their attachment and 
unite their suffrages. The decisive weight of the Pretorian guards 
elevated the hopes of their prefects and these powerful ministers ' 
began to assert their legal claim to fill the vacancy of the Imperial 
throne. Adventus, however, the senior prefect, conscious of his 
age and infirmities, of his small reputation, and his smaller abilities, 
resigned the dangerous honour to the crafty ambition of his col- 
league, Macrinus, whose well-dissembled grief removed all suspicion 
of his being accessary to his master’s death (41). The troops nei- 
ther loved nor esteemed his character. They cast their eyes around 
in search of a competitor, and at last yielded with reluctance to his 
promises of unbounded liberality and indulgence. A short time a . d . 217. 
after his accession, he conferred on his son Diadumenianus, at the * arch u ' 
age of only ten years, the Imperial title, and the popular name of 
Antoninus. The beautiful figure of the youth, assisted by an addi- 
tional donative, for which tho ceremony furnished a pretext, might 
attract, it was hoped, the favour of the army, and secure the doubt- 
ful throne of Macrinus. 

The authority of tho new sovereign had been ratified by the Discontent 
cheerful submission of the senate and provinces. They exulted in ^ 
their unexpected deliverance from a hated tyrant, and it seemed of 
little consequence to examine into the virtues of the successor of 
Caracalla. But as soon as the first transports of joy and surprise 
had subsided, they began to scrutinise the merits of Macrinus with 
a critical severity, and to arraign the hasty choice of the army. It 


(40) The fondness of Caracalla for the name and ensigns of Alexander I* still preserved on the 
medals of that emperor. See Spanheim, de UsuNumismatum, Dissertat. xii. Herodian (I. iv.p. 1S4.V 
had seen very ridiculous pictures, in which a figure was drawn, with one side of the face like 
Alexander, and the other like Caracalla. 

(41) Herodian, I. iv. p. 169. Hist. August, p. 94. 
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had hitherto been considered as a fundamental maxim of the con- 
stitution, that the emperor must be always chosen in the senate, 
and the sovereign power, no longer exercised by the whole body, 
was always delegated to one of its members. But Macrinus was not 
a senator (42). The sudden elevation of the Prastorian prefects 
betrayed the meanness of their origin ; and the equestrian order w-as 
still in possession of that great office, w hich commanded w ith arbi- 
trary sway the lives and fortunes of the senate. A murmur of in- 
dignation was heard, that a man whose obscure (43) extraction had 
never been illustrated by any signal sendee, should dare to invest 
himself with the purple, instead of bestowing it on some distin- 
guished senator, equal in birth and dignity to the splendour of the 
Imperial station. As soon as the character of Macrinus was sur- 
veyed by the sharp eye of discontent, some vices, and many defects, 
were easily discovered. The choice of his ministers was in many 
instances justly censured, and the dissatisfied people, with their usual 
candour, accused at once his indolent tameness and his excessive 
severity (44). 

His rash ambition had climbed a height where it was difficult to 
stand with firmness, and impossible to fall without instant destruc- 
tion. Trained in the arts of courts and the forms of civil business, 
lie trembled in the presence of the fierce and undisciplined multi- 
tude, over whom he had assumed the command; his military talents 
were despised, and his personal courage suspected ; a w hisper that 
circulated in the camp, disclosed the fatal secret of the conspiracy 
against the late emperor, aggravated the guilt of murder by the. 
baseness of hypocrisy, and heightened contempt by detestation. To 
alienate the soldiers, and to provoke inevitable ruin, the character 
of a reformer was only wanting: and such w as the peculiar hardship 
of his fate, that Macrinus w r as compelled to exercise that invidious 
office. The prodigality of Caracalla had left behind it a long train 
of ruin and disorder : and if that w orthless tyrant had been capable 
of reflecting on the sure consequences of his ow n conduct, he w ould 
perhaps have enjoyed the dark prospect of the distress and cala- 
mities which he bequeathed to his successors. 

In the management of this necessary reformation, Macrinus pro- 


(42) Dion, 1. Ixxxviii. p. 1350. Elagabalus reproached his predecessor with daring lo seat him- 
»elf on the throne ; though, as Praetorian prefect, he could not have been admitted into the senate 
after the voice of the crier had cleared the house. The personal favour of Plauliantis and Sejanu* 
Had broke through the established rule, they rose, indeed, from the equestrian order ; but they 
preserved the. prefecture with the rank of senator, and even with the consulship. 

(43) He was a native of Caesarea, in Numidia, and began his fortune by serving in the household 
of Plautian, from whose ruin he narrowly escaped. His enemies asserted that he was born a slave, 
and had exercised, among other infamous professions, that of Gladiator. The fashion of aspersing 
the birth and condition of an adversary seems to have lasted from the time of the Greek orators to 
the learned grammarians of the last age. 

(44) Both Dion and Herodian speak of the virtues and vices of Macrinus with candour am} impar- 
tiality ; but the author of his life, in the Augustan history, seems to have implicitly copied some of 
the venal writers, employed by Elagabalus, to blacken the memory' of bis predecessor. 
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cecded with a cautious prudence, which would have restored health 
and vigour to the Roman army, in an easy and almost impercep- rSl'n 
tible manner. To the soldiers already engaged in the service, he u ** umi ‘ 
w’as constrained to leave the dangerous privileges and extravagant 
pay given by Caracalla; but the new recruits were received on the 
more moderate though liberal establishment of Severus, and gra- 
dually formed to modesty and obedience (4-5) . One fatal error 
destroyed the salutary effects of this judicious plan. The numerous 
army, assembled in the East by the late emperor, instead of being 
immediately dispersed by Macrinus through the several provinces, 
was suffered to remain united in Syria, during the winter that fol- 
lowed his elevation. In the luxurious idleness of their quarters, 
the troops viewed their strength and numbers, communicated their 
complaints, and revolved in their minds the advantages of another 
revolution. The veterans, instead of being flattered by the advan- 
tageous distinction, were alarmed by the first steps of the emperor, 
which they considered as the presage of his future intentions. The 
recruits, with sullen reluctance, entered on a service, whose labours 
were increased while its rewards were diminished by a covetous 
and unwarlike sovereign. The murmurs of the army swelled, with 
impunity into seditious clamours ; and the partial mutinies betrayed 
a spirit of discontent and disaffection, that waited only for the 
slightest occasion to break out on every side into a general rebel- 
lion. To minds thus disposed, the occasion soon presented itself. 

The empress Julia had experienced all the vicissitudes of fortune. Dc ,,h of the 
From an humble station she had been raised to greatness, only to 
taste the superior bitterness of an exalted rank. She was doomed 
4o weep over the death of one of her sons, and over the life of the revolt of 
. other. The cruel fate of Caracalla, though her good sense must c Sa ai'em 
have long taught her to expect it, awakened the feelings of a mother 
and of an empress. Notwithstanding the respectful civility ex- 
pressed by the usurper towards the widow of Severus, she descended 
•with a painful struggle into the condition of a subject, and soon 
withdrew herself, by a voluntary death, from the anxious and hu- 
miliating dependence (46).* Julia Msesa, her sister, was ordered to 


|45) Dion, I. Ixixlii. p. 1336. The sense of the author is as clear as the intention of the em- 
peror; but M. Wotton has mistaken both, by understanding the distinction, not of veterans and 
rqpruits, but of old and new legions. History of Rome, p. 347. 

(46) Dion, I. Ixxviii. ; p. 1330. The abridgment of Xipbilin, though leas particular, is in this 
place clearer than the original. 


♦ As soon as this princess heard of the death endeavoured to raise herself to the empire. She. 
of Caracalla, she wished to starve herself to wished to tread in the steps of Sctniratnis and 
death : the respect shown to her by Macrinus in lfitocris, whose country bordered on her own. 
making no change in her attendants or her court, Macrinus sent her an order immediately to leave 
induced her to prolong her life. But it appears, Antioch, and to retire wherever she chose. She 
as far as the mutilated text of Dion and the im- returned to her former purpose, and starved 
perfect epitome of Xiphilin permit ns to judge, herself to death, — 
that she conceived projects of ambition, and 
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leave the court anil Antioch. She retired to Emesa with an im- 
mense fortune, the fruit of twenty years’ favour, accompanied by 
her two daughters, Sotmnias and Mamsea, each of whom was a 
widow, and each had an only son. Bassianus,' for that w r as the 
name of the son of Soaamias, was consecrated to the honourable 
ministry of high priest of the Sun ; and this holy vocation, em- 
braced cither from prudence or superstition, contributed to raise 
the Syrian youth to the empire of Borne. A numerous body of 
troops was stationed at Emesa ; and, as the severe discipline of Ma— 
crinus had constrained them to pass the winter encamped, they 
w ere eager to revenge the cruelty of such unaccustomed hardships. 
The soldiers, who resorted in crowds to the temple of the Sun, 
beheld with veneration and delight the elegant dress and figure of 
the young pontiff : they recognised, or they thought that they re- 
cognised, the features of Caracalla, whose memory they now adored. 
The artful Mffisa saw r and cherished their rising partiality, and 
readily sacrificing her daughter’s reputation to the fortune of her 
grandson, sho insinuated that Bassianus was the natural son of 
their murdered sovereign. The sums distributed by her emissaries 
with a lavish hand silenced every objection, and the profusion suf- 
ficiently proved the affinity, or at least the resemblance, of Bassianus 
with the great original. The young Antoninus (for he had assumed 
and polluted that respectable name) was declared emperor by the 
troops of Emesa, assorted his hereditary right, and called aloud on 
the armies to follow the standard of a young and liberal prince, 
w ho had taken up arms to Tcvenge liis father’s death and the op- 
pression of the military order (47). 

Whilst a conspiracy of women and eunuchs was concerted with 
prudence, and conducted with rapid vigour, Macrinus, who, by a 
decisive motion, might have crushed his infant enemy, floated bo- 
tween the opposite extremes of terror and security, which aliko 
fixed him inae.tive (at Antioch. A spirit of rebellion diffused itself 
through all the camps and garrisons of Syria, successive detach- 
ments murdered their officers (48), and joined the party of the rebels; 

»■ 

(47) According to Lnmpridius (Hist. August, p. 135.), Alexander Severn* lived twenty-nine years 
three months, and seven days. As he was lulled March 19. 225, ho was born December 12. 205, and 
was consequently about this time thirteen years old, as hi* elder cousin might be about seven toe®. 
This computation suits much better the history of the young princes than that of Herodian (k r. 
p. 181.), who represents them as throe years younger ; whilst, by an opposite error of chronology-, 
he lengthens the reign of Elagabalus two years beyond its real duratioo. For the particulars of ike 
conspiracy, see Dion, I. Ixxviiii. p. 1339. Herodian, I. v. p. 184. 

(48) By a most dangerous proclamation of the pretended Antoninus, every soldier who brought in 
his oBicers head. became entitled to his private estate, as well as to his military commission. 


* Be inherited thUnamo from his great grand- key to this genealogy, when speaking of Can- 
father on the mother’s side, Bassianus, father of calla. Hie Bassianus ox avi materni nomine 
Julia Mxsa, his grandmother, and of Julia J)om- diet us. Caracalla, Elagabalus, and Alexander 
na, wife of Scveros. Victor (in his epitome) Severn*, bore successively this name. — G. 
is perhaps the only historian who has given the 
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and the tartly restitution of piilitary pay and privileges was imputed 
to the acknowledged weakness of Macrinus. At length he marched 
out of Antioch, to meet the increasing and zealous army of the 
young pretender. His own troops seemed to take the field with a. d. 31 s. 
faintness and reluctance; but, in the heat of the battle (49), the J ”° e7 ‘ 
Praetorian guards, almost by an involuntary impulse, asserted the 
superiority of their valour and discipline. The rebel ranks were 
broken ; when the mother and grandmother of the Syrian prince, 
who, according to their eastern custom, had attended the army, 
threw themselves from their covered chariots, and, by exciting the 
compassion of the soldiers, endeavoured to animate their drooping 
courage. Antoninus himself, who, in the rest of his life, never 
acted like a man, in this important crisis of his fate approved him- 
self a hero, mounted his horse, and, at the head of his rallied troops, 
charged sword in hand among the thickest of the enemy ; whilst 
the eunuch Gannys,* whose occupations had been confined to female 
cares and the soft luxury of Asia, displayed the talents of an able 
and experienced general. The battle still raged with doubtful vio- 
lence, and Macrinus might have obtained the victory, had he not 
betrayed his own cause by a shameful and precipitate flight. His 
cowardice served only to protract his life a few days, and to stamp 
deserved ignominy on his misfortunes. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that his son Diadumenianus was involved in the same fate. 

As soon as the stubborn Pratorians Could be convinced that they 
fought for a prince who had basely deserted them, they surren- 
dered to the conqueror : the contending parties of the Roman army, 
mingling tears of joy and tenderness, united under the banners of 
the imagined son of Caracalla, and the East acknowledged with 
pleasure the first emperor of Asiatic extraction. 

The letters of Macrinus had condescended to inform the senate Ebsabain 
of the slight disturbance occasioned by an impostor in Syria, and a Wane, 
decree immediately passed, declaring the relicl and his family pub- 
lic enemies ; with a promise or pardon, however, to such of his 
deluded adherents as should merit it by an immediate return to 
their duty. During the twenty days that elapsed from the decla- 
ration to the victory of Antoninus (for in so short an interval was 
the fate of the Roman world decided), the capital and the provinces, 
more especially those of the East, were distracted w'ith hopes and 
fears, agitated with tumult, and stained with a useless effusion of 
civil blood, since whosoever of the rivals prevailed in Syria must 
reign over the empire. The specious letters in which the young 
conqueror announced his victory to the obedient senate were filled 

(«) Dion, l.hniiLp. IMS. Tlorfxiian.l. T. p. 1M. The blUlc ™ £ou((Ut nctr llw tillage of 
Imuae, about two-aml-tM-cnty miles from Antioch. 


Gannys Mas not an eunuch. Dion. p. 1355. — W. 
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with professions of virtue and moderation ; the shining examples of 
Marcus and Augustus, he should ever consider as the great rule of 
his administration ; and he affected to dwell with pride on the 
striking resemblance of his own age and fortunes with those of 
Augustus, who in the earliest youth had revenged by a successful 
war the murder of his father. By adopting the style of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, son of Antoninus and grandson of Severus, he 
tacitly asserted his hereditary claim to the empire; but, by assum- 
ing the tribunitian and proconsular powers before they had been 
conferred on him by a decree of the senate, he offended the delicacy 
of Roman prejudice. This new and injudicious violation of the 
constitution was probably dictated either by the ignorance of his 
Syrian courtiers, or the fierce disdain of his military followers (50) t 

As the attention of the new emperor was diverted by the most 
trifling amusements, he wasted many months in his luxurious pro- 
gress from Syria to Italy, passed at Nicomedia his first winter after 
his victory, and deferred till the ensuing summer his triumphal 
entry into the capital. A faithful picture, however, which preceded 
his arrival, and was placed by his immediate order over the altar of 
Victory in the senate-house, conveyed to the Romans the just but 
unworthy resemblance of his person and manners. He was drawn 
in his sacerdotal robes of silk and gold, after the loose flowing 
fashion of the Medes and Phoenicians; his head was covered with a 
lofty tiara, his numerous coHars and bracelets were adorned with 
gems of an inestimable value. His eyebrows were tinged with 
black, and his cheeks painted with an artificial red and white ( 51 ). 
The grave senators confessed with a sigh, that, after having long 
experienced the stern tyranny of their own countrymen, Rome was 
at length humbled beneath the effeminate luxury of Oriental des- 
potism. 

The Sun was worshipped at Emesa, under the name of Elaga- 
balus(52), and under the form of a black conical stone, which, as it 
was universally believed, had fallen from heaven on that sacred place. 


(50) Dion, 1. Ini*, p. 1353. 

(51) Dion, 1. lxxix. p.-l363. Herodian, I. v. p. 189. 

(52) This name is derived by the learned from two Syriac word*, Elrt, a God, and Gahnl , to 
form, the forming, or plastic god, a proper, and even happy epithet for the Sun.* Wotton's His- 
tory of Rome, p. 378. 


* The name ofElagabalus has been disfigured in 
various ways. Herodian calls him EXaiaya— 
6aAcc ; Laraprulius and the more modern writers 
make him lieliogabalus. Dion calls him Blega- 
bains; but Elagabalns was the true name, as it 
appears on the medals. (Eckhcl. de Doct. uum. 
vet. t. vii. p. 250.). As to its etymology, that 
which Gibbon adduces is given by Bochart, Chao, 
ii. 5. ; but Salmasius, on better grounds, (not. in 
Lamprid. in Etagab.) derives the name of El&ga- 
haltis from the idol of that god, represented by 
Herodian and tbc medals in the form of a moun- 


tain (gibe! in Hebrew), or great stone cut to a 
point, with marks which represent the sun. As 
it was not permitted at Hierapolis in Syria to 
make statnes of the sun and moon, beca'tse, ii 
was said, they are themselves sufficiently visible, 
the sun was represented at Emesa in tbc form 
of a great stone, which, as it appeared, had 
fallen from heaven. Spanbeim, Cesar, notes, 
p. 46. — G. The name of Elagabalus, in “ num- 
mis rnrius legetur." Rasche, Lex tfniv. Rei 
Numm. Rasche quotes two. — M. 
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To this protecting deity, Antoninus, not without some reason, as- 
cribed his elevation to the throne. The display of superstitious 
gratitude was the only serious business of his reign . The triumph of . 
the god of Emesa over all the religions of the earth, was the great 
object of his zeal and vanity : and the appellation of Elagabalus (for 
he presumed as pontiff and favourite to adopt that sacred name) 
was dearer to him than all the titles of Imperial greatness. In a 
solemn procession through the streets of Rome, the way was strewed 
with gold dust ; the black stone, set in precious gems, was placed 
on a chariot drawn by six milk-white horses richly caparisoned. 

The pious emperor held the reins, and, supported by his ministers, 
moved slowly backwards, that he might perpetually enjoy the feli- 
city of the divine presence. In a magnificent temple raised on the 
Palatine Mount, the sacrific.es of the god Elagabalus were celebrated 
with every circumstance of cost and solemnity. The richest wines, 
the most extraordinary victims, and the rarest aromatics, were pro- 
fusely consumed on his altar. Around the altar a chortis of Syrian 
damsels performed their lascivious dances to the sound of barbarian 
music, whilst the gravest personages of the stale and army, clothed 
in long Phoenician tunics, officiated in the meanest functions, with 
affected zeal and secret indignation (53). 

To this temple, as to the common centre of religious worship, 
the Imperial fanatic attempted to remove the Ancilia, the Palla- 
dium (54), and all the sacred pledges of the faith of Nurna. A 
crowd of inferior deities attended in various stations the majesty of 
the god of Emesa ; but his court was still imperfect, till a female of 
distinguished rank w r as admitted to his bed. Pallas had been first 
chosen for his consort ; but as it was dreaded lest her warlike terrors 
might affright the soft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the Moon, adored 
by the Africans under the name of Astarte, was deemed a more 
suitable companion for the Sun. Her image, with the rich offerings 
of her temple as a marriage portion, was transported with solemn 
pomp from Carthage to Rome, and the day of these mystic nup- 
tials was a general festival in the capital and throughout the em- 
pire (55). 

A rational voluptuary adheres w r ith invariable respect to the tern- hu prompt* 
perate dictates of nature, and improves the gratifications of sense by cifemiMte 
social intercourse, endearing connections, and the soft colouring of l “ ,urj ’ 
taste and the imagination. But Elagabalus (I speak of the emperor 
of that name), corrupted by his youth, his country, and his fortune, 


j 
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(53) Herodian, 1. v. p. 190. 

(54) He broke into the sanclnary of Yesla, and carried away a statue, which he supposed to he 
the Palladium ; hut the vestals boasted that, hv a pious fraud, they had imposed a couolerfeit image 
on the profane intruder. Hist. August, p. 103. 

(55) Dion, I. Ixxix. p. 1360. Hcrodian, I. v. p. 193. The subjects of the empire were obliged to 
make liberal presents to the new-married couple ; and whatever they had promised during the life 
of Elagabalus was carefully exacted under the administration of Mamxa. 
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abandoned himself to the grossest pleasures with ungoverned fury* 
and soon found disgust and satiety in the midst of his enjoyments. 
The inflammatory powers of art were summoned to his aid : the 
confused multitude of women, of wines,, and of dishes, and tha 
studied variety of attitude and sauces, served to revive his languid 
appetites. New terms and new inventions in these sciences, the 
only ones cultivated and patronised by the monarch (30), signalised. ' 
Ills reign, and transmitted his infamy to succeeding times. A ca- 
pricious prodigality supplied the want of taste and elegance; and. 
whilst Elagabalu6 lavished away the treasures of his people in tho 
wildest extravagance, his own voice and that of his flatterers ap- 
plauded a spirit and magnificence unknown to the tameness of his. 
predecessors. To confound the order of seasons and climates (37), 
to sport with the passions and prejudices of his subjects, and to 
subvert every law of nature and decency, were in the number of his 
most delicious amusements. A long train of concubines, and a: 
rapid succession of wives, among whom was a vestal virgin, ra- 
vished by force from her sacred asylum (58), were insufficient to 
satisfy the impotence of his passions. The master of the Roman 
world affected to copy the dress and manners of the female sex, 
preferred the distaff to the sceptre, and dishonoured tire principal 
dignities of the empire by distributing them among bis numerous 
lovers.; one of whom was publicly invested with the title and au- 
thority of the emperor’s, or, as he more property styled himself, cf 
the empress’s husband (59). 

It may seem probable, the vices and follies of Elagabalus have; 
been adorned by fancy, and blackened by prejudice (60). Yet com* 
fining ourselves to the public scenes displayed before the Roma* 
people, and attested by grave and contemporary historians, their 
inexpressible infamy surpasses that of any other age or country.. 
The licence of an eastern monarch is secluded from the eye o£ 
curiosity by the inaccessible walls of his seraglio. The sentiments; 
of honour and gallantry have introduced a refinement of pleasure, ai 
regard for decency, and a respect for the public opinion, into th* 


(56) The invention of a new sauce was liberally rewarded; but if it was not relished, the inventor 
was confined to eat of nothing else till he had discovered another more agreeable to the Imperial 
palate. Hist. August, p. lit. 

(57) He never would eat sea-fish except at a great distance from tbe sea ; he then would distri- 
bute vast quantities of- the rarest sorts, brought at an immense expense, to the peasants of tbe 
inland country. Hist. August, p. 100. 

(58) Dion, I. Ixxix. p. 1358. Herodian, I. v. p. 192. 

(59) Hierocles enjoyed that honour; but he would have been supplanted by one Zoticus, had ho 
not contrived, by a potion, to enervate the powers of his rival, who being found on trial unequal to 
his reputation, was driven with ignominy from tho palace. Dkm, 1. Ixxix. p. 1363, 1364. A dancer 
was made prefect of the city, a.tbariotcor prefect of tbe watch, a barber prefect of the provision*. 
These three ministers, w ith many inferior officers, were all recommended monnilau membromm. 
Hist. August, p. 105. 

(60) $ven the credulous compiler of his life, in the Augustan History (p. 111.), it inclined ife 
suspect that bis vices may have been exaggerated. 
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modern courts of Europe;* but the corrupt and opulent nobles of 
Rome gratified every vice that could be collected from the mighty 
conflux of nations and manners. Secure of impunity, careless of 
censure, they lived without restraint in the patient and humble 
society of their slaves and parasites. The emperor, in his turn, 
viewing every rank of his subjects with the same contemptuous 
indifference, asserted without control his sovereign privilege of lust 
and luxury. 

The most worthless of mankind are not afraid to condemn in Discontents 
others the same disorders which they allow in themselves; and can ot the an “ 7- 
readily discover some nice difference of age, character, or station, 
to justify the partial distinction. The licentious soldiers, who had 
raised to the throne the dissolute son of Caracalla, blushed at their 
ignominious choice, and turned with disgust from that monster, 
to contemplate with pleasure the opening virtues of his cousin. 
Alexander the son of Mamsea. The crafty Maesa, sensible that her 
grandson Elagabalus must inevitably destroy himself by his own 
vices, had provided another and surer support of her family. Em- 
bracing a favourable moment of fondness and devotion, she had 
persuaded the young emperor to adopt Alexander, and to invest Alexander 
him with the title of Cajsar, that his own divine occupations might aSSSi 
be no longer interrupted by the care of the earth. In the second 
rank that amiable prince soon acquired the affections of the public, 
and oxcited the tyrant’s jealousy, who resolved to terminate the 
dangerous competition, either by corrupting the manners, or by 
taking away the life, of his rival. His arte proved unsuccessful; 
his vain designs were constantly discovered by his own loquacious 
folly, and disappointed by those virtuous and faithful servants whom 
the prudence of Mamaoa had placed about the person of her son. 

In a hasty sally of passion, Elagabalus resolved to execute by force 
what he had been unable to compass by fraud, and by a despotic 
sentence degraded his cousin from the rank and honours of Caesar. 

The message was received in the senate with silence, and in the 
camp with fury. The Praetorian guards swore to protect Alexander, 
and to revenge the dishonoured majesty of the throne. The tears 
and promises of the trembling Elapbalus, who only begged them 
to spare his life, and to leave him in the possession of his beloved 
Hicrocles, diverted their just indignation; and they contented 
themselves with empowering their prefects to watch over the safety 
of Alexander, and the conduct of the emperor (61). 


($1) Dion, 1. ixxix. p. 1365. Hcrodian, I. v. p. 195 — 201. Dial. August, p. 105. The last of 
the three historians seems to bare followed the best authors in his account of the revolution. 


* Wenck has justly observed that Gibbon should the most corrupt courts, since the introduction of 
have reckoned the influence of Christianity iu Christianity, there have been no Neros, or Domi* 
tbis great change. In the most savage times and tiaus, no Commodus, or Elagabalus. — M. 
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sedition of It was impossible that such a reconciliation should last, or that 
>od EiniJ’r even the mean soul of Elagabalus could hold an empire on such 
l, m i ’ humiliating terms of dependence. He soon attempted, by a dan- 
Ku-ci. 10 . gerous experiment, to try the temper of the soldiers. The report of 
the death of Alexander, and the natural suspicion that he had been 
murdered, inflamed their passions into fury, and the tempest of the 
camp could only be appeased by the presence and authority of the 
popular youth. Provoked at this new instance of their affection 
for his cousin, and their contempt for his person, the emperor 
ventured to punish some of the leaders of the mutiny. His un- 
seasonable severity proved instantly fatal to his minions, his mother, 
andthimsclf. Elagabalus was massacred by the indignant Prteto- 
rtans, his mutilated corpse dragged through the streets of the city, 
and thrown into the Tiber. His memory was branded with eternal 
infamy by the senate ; the justice of whose decree has been ratified 
by posterity (62). 

Accretion ot In the room of Elagabalus, his cousin Alexander was raised to 
llerenu? 1 Hie throne by the Praetorian guards. His relation to the family of 
Severus, whose name he assumed, was the same as that of his pre- 
decessor ; his virtue and his danger had already endeared him to 
the Romans, and the eager liberality of the senate conferred upon 
him, in one day, the various titles and powers of the Imperial 
dignity (63). But as Alexander was a modest and dutiful youth, 
of only seventeen years of age, the reins of government were in the 
hands of two women, of his mother Mamtea, and of Maesa, his 
grandmother. After the death of the latter, who survived but a 
short time the elevation of Alexander, Mameea remained the sole 
regent of her son and of the empire. 

power ofius In every age and country, the wiser, or at least the stronger, of 
w.°l h " the two sexes, has usurped the powers of the state, and confined 


(6 2) The trra or the death of Elagabalus, and of the accession of Alexander, has employed tbe 
learning and ingenuity of Pagi, TiUcmont, Valscccbi, Vignoli, and Torre bishop of Adria. The 
question is most assuredly intricate ; but I still adhere to the authority of Diou, the. truth of whose 
calculations is nndcniablc, and the purity of whose text is justified by the agreement of Xiphilio, 
Zonary, and Cedrenu*. Elagabalus reigned three years, nine months, and four days, from his 
victory over Maori nus, and was killed March 10. 222. But what shall wc reply to the medals, 
undoubtedly genuine, which reckon the fifth year of his Iribunitiaa power? We shall reply, with 
the learned Valseechi, that the usurpation of Macrinus was annihilated, and that the son of Cara- 
calla dated his reign from his father’s death. After resolving this great difficulty, the smaller knots 
of this question may be easily untied, or cut asunder.* 

(63] Hist. August, p. 111. By this unusual precipitation the senate meant to confound the hopes 
of pretenders, and prevent the factions of the armies. 


* This opinion of Valseechi has been trium- 
phantly contested by Ecklicl, who has shown 
the impossibility of reconciling it with the medals 
of Elagabalus, and who has given the most satis- 
factory explanation of the five tribunates of that 
emperor. Ho ascended the throne and received 
the tribnnitian power the I6lb of May, in the 
year of Rome 971 ; and on the 1st January of the 


next year, 972, ho began a new tribunate, ac- 
cording to the custom established by preceding 
cnqierors. During the years 972, 973, 974, he 
enjoyed the tribunate, and commenced his fifth 
in the year 975, during which he was killed on 
the 10th March. Eckhel de Doct. num. viii. 
430, dtc. — 6. 
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the other to the cares and pleasures of domestic life. In hereditary 
monarchies, however, and especially in those of modern Europe, 
the gallant spirit of chivalry, and the law of succession, have ac- 
customed us to allow a singular exception ; and a woman is often 
acknowledged the absolute sovereign of a great kingdom, in which- 
she would be deemed incapable of exercising the smallest employ- 
ment, civil or military. But as the Roman emperors were still 
considered as the generals and magistrates of the republic, their 
wives and mothers, although distinguished by the name of Augusta, 
were never associated to their personal honours ; and a female reign 
would have appeared an inexpiable prodigy in the eyes of those 
primitive Romans, who married without love, or loved without de- 
licacy and respect (64). The haughty Agrippina aspired, indeed, 
to share the honours of the empire, which she had conferred on her 
son ; but her mad ambition, detested by every citizen who felt for 
the dignity of Rome, was disappointed by the artful firmness of 
Seneca and Burrhus (65). The good sense, or the indifference, of 
succeeding princes, restrained them from offending the prejudices 
of their subjects ; and it was reserved for the profligate Elagabalus, 
to discharge the acts of the senate with the name of his mother 
Sotemias, who was placed by the side of the consuls, and subscribed, 
as a regular member, the decrees of the legislative assembly. Her 
more prudent sister, Mamsea, declined the useless and odious pre- 
rogative, and a solemn law was enacted, excluding women for ever 
from the senate, and devoting to the infernal gods the head of the 
wretch by whom this sanction should be violated (66). The sub- 
stance, not the pageantry, of power was the object of Mam®a’s 
manly ambition. She maintained an absolute and lasting empire 
over the mind of her son, and in his affection the mother could not 
brook a rival. Alexander, with hor consent, married the daughter 
of a Patrician ; but his respect for his father-in-law, and love for 
the empress, were inconsistent with the tenderness or interest of 
Mamaea. The Patrician was executed on the ready accusation of 
treason, and the wife of Alexander driven with ignominy from the 
palace, and banished into Africa (67). 

Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, as well as some in- 
stances of avarice, with which Mamaea is charged, the general 

(64) Me tell us Nuraidicus, the censor, acknowledged to the Roman people, in a public oration, 
that had kind nature allowed us to exist without the help of women, we should he delivered from 
a very troublesome companion : and lie could recommend matrimony, only as the sacrifice of private 
pleasure to public duty. Aulus Gellius, i. 6. 

(65) Tacit. Auuat. xiii. 5. 

(66) Hist. August, p. 102. 107. 

(67) Dion, 1. Ixxx. p. 1369. Hcrodian, 1. vi. p. 206. Hist. August, p. 131. Herodian represents 
the Patrician as iuoocent. The Augustan History, on the authority of Dexippus, condemns him, as 
guilty of a conspiracy against the life of Alexander. It is impossible to pronounce between them : 
but Dion is an irreproachable witness of the jealousy and cruelly of Muiuaia toward the young 
empress, whose hard fate Alexander lamented, but durst not oppose. 
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tenour of her administration was equally for the benefit of her son 
and of the empire. With the approbation of the senate, she chose 
sixteen of the wisest and most virtuous senators, as a perpetual 
council of state, before whom every public business of moment was 
debated and determined. The celebrated Llpian, equally distin- 
guished by his know ledge of, and his respect for, the laws of Rome, 
was at their head ; and the prudent firmness of this aristocracy 
restored order and authority to the government. As soon as they 
had purged the city from foreign superstition and luxury, the 
remains of the capricious tyranny of Klagabalus, they applied them- 
selves to remove Ins worthless creatures from every department of 
the public administration, and to supply their places with men of 
virtue and ability. Learning, and the love of justice, became the 
only recommendations for civil oilices. Valour, and the love of 
discipline, the only qualifications for military employments (68). 

But tile most important care of Mainxa and her wise counsellors, 
was to form tlio character of the young emperor, on whose personal 
qualities the happiness or misery of the Roman world must ulti- 
mately depend. The fortunate soil assisted, and even prevented, 
the hand of cultivation. An excellent understanding soon con- 
vinced Alexander of the advantages of virtue, the pleasure of know- 
ledge, and the necessity of labour. A natural mildness and mo- 
deration of temper preserved him from the assaults of passion, and 
the allurements of vice. His unalterable regard for liis mother, 
and his esteem for tho wise Ulpian, guarded his unexperienced 
youth from the poison of flattery . * 

The simple journal of his ordinary occupations exhibits a pleasing 
picture of an accomplished emperor (69), and, with some allowance 


(88) Herodian, I. vi. p. 203; Hist. August. p. 119. The latter insinuates; that when any law wi| 
to be passed, the council was assisted by a number of able lawyers and experienced senators, whose 
opinions wort* separately given, and taken down in, writing. 

(19) Sec his life in the Augustan History. The undUtingtrishing compiler has buried these 
interesting anecdotes under a load of trivial and unmeaning circumstances. 


* Alexander received into his chapel all the 
religions which prevailed iu the empire : he ad* 
milled Jeans Christ, Abraham, Orpheus, Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, Ac. 11 is almost certain that his 
mother Manura had instructed him in the mora- 
lity of Christianity. Historians in general agree 
in calling her a Christian : there is rcasou to 
believe that she had begun to have a taste for 
the principles of Christianity (see Tillemont. 
Alexander Severn*). Gibbon has not noticed 
this circumstance ; he appears to have wished to 
lower the character of this empress; he has 
throughout followed the narrative of llerodian, 
who, by tho acknowledgment of Capitolinus 
Jiimself, detested Alexander. Without believing 
the exaggerated praises of Lampridios, he ought 
not to have followed the unjust severity of He- 
rodian, and, above all, not to have forgotten to 


say that the virtuous Alexander Severus had 
insured to the Jews the preservation of their 
privileges, and permitted the exercise of Christi- 
anity. Hist. August, p. 121. The Christians had 
established their worship in a public place, of 
which the victuallers (cauponarii) claimed, not 
the properly, but possession by custom. Alexander 
answered, that it was belter that the place should 
be used for the service of God in any form, 
than for victuallers. — G. 1 have scrupled to 
omit this note as it contaius some points worthy 
of notice ; but it is very unjust to Gibbon, who 
mentions almost all the circumstances, which he 
is accused of omitting, in another and, according 
to his plau, a filter place, and, perhaps, is 1 ' 
stronger terms than M. Guizot. Seo chap. xvi. 
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for the difference of manners, might well deserve the imitation of 
modern princes. Alexander rose early t» the first moments of the 
day were consecrated to private devotion, and his domestic chapel 
was filled with llie images of those heroes, who, by improving or 
reforming human life, had deserved the grateful reverence of poste- 
rity. But, as he deemed the service of mankind the most ac- 
ceptable worslup of the gods, the greatest part of his morning hours 
was employed in his council, - where he discussed public affairs, and 
determined private causes, with a patience and discretion above 
his years. The dryness of business was relieved by the charms of 
literature; and a portion of time was always set apart for his fa- 
vourite studies of poetry, history, and philosophy. The works of 
Virgil and Horace, the republics of Plato and Cicero, formed his 
taste, enlarged liis understanding, and gave him the noblest ideas of 
man and government. The exercises of the body succeeded to 
those of the mind ; and Alexander, who was tall, active, and robust, 
surpassed most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. Refreshed by 
the use of the bath and a slight dinner, he resumed, with new 
vigour, the business of the day ; and, till the hour of supper, the 
principal meal of the Romans, he was attended by his secretaries, 
with whom he read and answered the multitude of letters, me- 
morials, and petitions, that must have been addressed to the master 
of the greatest part of the w orld. His table was served with tho 
most frugal simplicity ; and whenever he was at liberty to consult 
his own inclination, the company consisted of a few select friends, 
men of learning and virtue, amongst whom Ulpian w T as constantly 
invited. Their conversation was familiar and instructive; and the 
pauses w’erc occasionally enlivened by the recital of some pleasing 
composition, which supplied the place of the dancers, comedians, 
and even gladiators, so frequently summoned to the tables of the 
rich and luxurious Romans (70). The dress of Alexander was plain 
and modest, his demeanor courteous and affable: at the proper 
hours his palace was open to all his subjects, but the voice of a 
crier was heard, as in the Eleusinian mysteries, pronouncing the 
same salutary admonition ; “ Let none enter those holy wall’s, un— 

“ less ho is conscious of a pure and innocent mind (71).” 

Such an uniform tenour of life, which left not a moment for vice General 
or folly, is a better proof of the w isdom and justice of Alexander’s Caiman 
government, than all the trifling details preserved in the compilation 
of Lampridius. Since the accession of Commodus, the Roman 
world had experienced, during tbe term of forty years, the succes- 
sive and various vices of four tyrants.. From the death of Elagaba- 
lus, it enjoyed an auspicious calm of thirteen years.* The provinces, 

(70) S<*e the 1 3th Satire of JuvcnaL 

(71) Hist. August, p. 119. 


world. 
A. D. 
222-235. 


* Wcnck observes that Gibbon, enchanted with the virtue of Alexander, baa heightened, 
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relieved, from the oppressive taxes invented by Caracalla and his 
pretended son, flourished hi peace and prosperity, under the ad- 
ministration of magistrates, ■who were convinced by experience, that 
to deserve the love of the subjects, was their best and only method 
of obtaining the favour of their sovereign. While some gentle 
restraints were imposed on the innocent luxury of the Roman peo- 
ple, the price of provisions, and the interest of money, were re- 
duced by the paternal care of Alexander, whose prudent liberality, 
without distressing the industrious, supplied the wants and amuse- 
ments of the populace. The dignity, the freedom, the authority 
of the senate was restored; and every virtuous senator might ap- 
proach the person of the emperor, without a fear and without a blush . 

■ Alexander The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the virtues of Pius and Marcus, 

ot° had been communicated by adoption to the dissolute Verus, and by 
AsUM “"“ t descent to the cruel Commodus. It became the honourable ap- 
pellation of the sons of Severus, was bestowed on young Diadume- 
nianus, and at length prostituted to the infamy of the high priest 
of Emesa. Alexander, though pressed by the studied, and, perhaps, 
sincere importunity of the senate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre 
of a name; whilst in his whole conduct he laboured to restore the 
glories and felicity of the age of the genuine Antonines (72). 
wreform'iLc c > v *' administration of Alexander, wisdom was enforced 

umj. by power, and the people, sensible of the public felicity, repaid 
their benefactor with their love and gratitude. There still remain- 
ed a greater, a more necessary, but a more difficult enterprise; the 
reformation of the military order, whose interest and temper, con- 
firmed by long impunity, rendered them impatient of the restraints 
of discipline and careless of the blessings of public tranquillity. In 
the execution of his design the emperor affected to display his love, 
and to conceal his fear, of the army. The most rigid economy in 
every other branch of the administration supplied a fund of gold 
and silver for the ordinary pay and the extraordinary rewards of 
the troops. In their marches he relaxed the severe obligation of 
carrying seventeen days’ provision on their shoulders. Ample ma- 
gazines were formed along the public roads, and as soon as they 
entered the enemy’s country, a numerous train of mules and camels 
waited on their haughty laziness. As Alexander despaired of cor- 
recting the luxury of his soldiers, he attempted, at least, to direct 
it to objects of martial pomp and ornament, fine horses, splendid 


(72) See iu the Hist. August, p. 116, 117. the whole contest between Alexander and the senate, 
extracted from the journals of that assembly. It happened on the sixth of March, probably of the 
year 223, when the Romans had enjoyed, almost a twelvemonth, the blessings of his reign. Before 
the appellation of Antoninus was offered him as a title of honour, the senate waited to soe whether 
Alexander would not assume it as a family uamc. 


particularly in this sentence, its effect on the follows, of the insurrections and foreign wars, is 
•tale of the world. His own account, which not in harmony with this beautiful picture. — M. 
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armour, and shields enriched with silver and gold. He shared 
whatever fatigues he was obliged to impose, visited, in person, the 
sick and wounded, preserved an exact register of their services and 
his own gratitude, and expressed, on every occasion, the warmest 
regard for a body of men, whose welfare, as he affected to declare, 
was so closely connected with that of the state (73). By the most 
gentle arts he laboured to inspire the fierce multitude with a sense 
of duty, and to restore at least a faint image of that discipline to 
which the Romans owed their empire over so many other nations, 
as warlike and more powerful than themselves. But his prudence 
was vain, his courage fatal, and the attempt towards a reformation 
served only to inflame the ills it was meant to cure. 

The Praetorian guards were attached to the youth of Alexander. Seda*™ of 
They loved him as a tender pupil, whom they had saved from a 
tyrant’s fury, and placed on the Imperial throne. That amiable 
prince was sensible of the obligation ; but as his gratitude was re- 
strained within the limits of reason and justice, they soon were more 
dissatisfied with the virtues of Alexander, than they had ever been 
with the vices of Elagabalus. Their prefect, the wise Llpian, was 
the friend of the laws and of the people; he was considered as the 
enemy of the soldiers, and to his pernicious counsels every scheme 
of reformation was imputed. Some trifling accident blew up their 
discontent into a furious mutiny; and a civil war raged, during 
three days, in Rome, whilst the life of that excellent minister was de- 
fended by the grateful people. Terrified, at length, by the sight of 
some houses in flames, and by the threats of a general conflagration, 
the people yielded with a sigh, and left the virtuous, but unfortu- 
nate, Ulpian to his fate. He was pursued into the Imperial palace, 
and massacred at the feet of his master, who vainly strove to cover 
him with the purple, and to obtain his pardon from the inexorable 
soldiers.* Such was the deplorable weakness of government, that 
the emperor was unable to revenge his murdered friend and his 
insulted dignity, without stooping to the arts of patience and dissi- 
mulation. Epagathus, the principal leader of the mutiny, was re- 
moved from Rome, by the honourable employment of prefect of 
Egypt; from that high rank he was gently degraded to the go- 


(7S) It wag a favourite saving of the emperor's. Sc indites magi* servare, qnam seipsum ; qood 
salus publico in his esset. Ilist. August, p. ISO. 


•* Gibbon has confounded two events altoge- 
ther different — the quarrel of the people with 
the Praetorians, which lasted three days, and the 
assassination of Ulpian by the latter. Dion relates 
first the death of Ulpian ; afterwards, reverting 
back according to a manner which it usual with 
him, he says that during the life of Ulpian there 
had been a war of three days between the Prae- 
torians and the people. But Ulpian was not the 
cause. Dion says, on the contrary, that it was 


occasioned by some unimportant circumstance; 
whilst he assigns a weighty reason for the murder 
of Ulpian, the judgment by which that Praetorian 
prafect had condemned his predecessors, Chrestus 
and Flavian, to death, whom the soldiers wished 
to revenge. Zosimua (I. 1. c. xi.) attributes this 
sentence to Manuca ; but, even then, the troops 
might have imputed it to Ulpian, who had reaped 
all the advautage, and was otherwise odious to 
them. — W. 
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'vetnment of Crete; and when, at length, his popularity among 
the guards was effaced by time and absence, Alexander ventured to 
inflict the tardy, but deserved punishment of his crimes (74). 
Under the reign of a just and virtuous prince, the tyranny of the 
army threatened with instant death his most faithful ministers, who 
were suspected of an intention to correct their intolerable disorders. 
DtonTiils TllC ,listorian Dion Cassius had commanded the Pannonian lo- 
0,1 " “ "ions with the spirit of ancient discipline. Their brethren of 
Home, embracing the common cause of military licence, demanded 
the head of the reformer. Alexander, however! instead of yielding 
to their seditious clamours, showed a just sense of his merit and 
services, by appointing him his colleague in the consulship, and 
defraying from his own treasury the expense of that vain dignity : 
but as it was justly apprehended, that if the soldiers beheld him 
with the ensigns of his office they would revenge the insult in his 
blood, the nominal first magistrate of the state retired, by the 
emperor’s advice, from the city, and spent the greatest part of his 
consulship at his villas in Campania (75).’ 

Tom nits of The lenity of the emperor confirmed the insolence of the troops; 

“* lc8i °“ s ' 1110 legions imitated the example of the guards, and defended their 
prerogative of licentiousness with the same furious obstinacy. The 
administration of Alexander was an unavailing struggle against the 
corruption of his age. In Ulyrieum, in Mauritania, in Armenia, in 
Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh mutinies perpetually broke out; 
his officers were murdered, his authority was insulted, and his 
Firmness of life at last sacrificed to the fierce discontents of the army (76). One 
o ^ i 11 ■ particular fact well deserves to be recorded, as it illustrates the 
manners of the troops, and exhibits a singular instance of their 
return to a sense of duty and obedience. Whilst the emperor lay 
at Antioch, in his Persian expedition, the particulars of which wa 
shall hereafter relate, the punishment of some soldiers, who had 
been discovered in the baths of women, excited a sedition in the 
legion to which they belonged." Alexander ascended his tribunal, 
and with a modest firmness represented to the armed multitude the 
absolute necessity as well as his inflexible resolution of correcting 
the vices introduced by his impure predecessor, and of maintaining 


Thou R l,Uu ’ * u,l ™ r of life of A Inlander (Hist. Augnst. p. 131.) mentions the sedition 
raiM Clpian by the Mlilicra, lie conceals the catastrophe, as il might discover a weakness 

Fr0,n “ ,i ‘ dlS,BQai 0m ’ iS ‘° n ’ w » m r Hs« of ‘he weigh, aid 

(TS1 For bh account ofnlpiatt'a fate and hia own danger, sec the mutilated conclusion of Dion’s 
History, i. ixn. p. 1371. 

(78) Annot. Roituar. ad Dion Cassius, 1. h,t p. , 380 . 


* Dion possessed no estates in Campania, and 
was oot rich, lie only says that Ihe emperor 
•dTisctl him to reside during his consulate in 
some place out of Home : that he returned tn 
Rome after the cod of his coosolale, and had an 


interview with the emperor io Campania. Ho 
asked and obtained leave to pass the rest of his 
life in his native city (Nice, In Bithynia) : il was 
there that he finished his history, which clooes 
with his second consulship.— W. 
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the discipline, which could not be relaxed without the ruin of the 
Roman name and empire. Their clamours interrupted his mild 
expostulation. “ Reserve your shouts,” said the undaunted em- 
peror, “ till you take the field against the Persians, the Germans, 

“ and the Sarmatians. Be silent in the presence of your sovereign 
and benefactor, who bestows upon you the corn, the clothing, 

“ and the money of the provinces. Be silent, or I shall no longer 
“ style you soldiers, but citizens (77), if those indeed who disclaim 
the laws of Rome deserve to be ranked among the meanest of the 
people. ” His menaces inflamed the fury of the legion, and 
their brandished arms already threatened his person. “ Your ■ ' 

“ courage,” resumed the intrepid Alexander, “ would be more 
“ nobly displayed in the field of battle; me you may destroy, you 
4 ‘ cannot intimidate; and the severe justice of the republic would 
■*“ punish your crime, and revenge my death.” The legion still 
•persisted in clamorous sedition, when the emperor pronounced, 
with a loud voice, the decisive sentence, “ Citizens I lay down your 
41 arms, and depart in peace to your respective habitations.” 

The tempest was instantly appeased : the soldiers, filled with grief 
and shame, silently confessed the justice of their punishment and 
the power of discipline, yielded up their arms and military ensigns, 
and retired in confusion, not to their camp, but to the several inns 
of the city. Alexander enjoyed, during thirty days, the edifying 
spectacle of their repentance; nor did he restore them to their former 
rank in the army, till he had punished with death those tribunes 
whose connivance had occasioned the mutiny. The grateful legion 
served the emperor, whilst living, and revenged him when dead (78). 

The resolutions of the multitude generally depend on a moment; Defects of hu 
and the caprice of passion might equally determine the seditious S° c u* d 
legion to lay down their arms at the emperor’s feet, or to plunge 
them into his breast. Perhaps, if the singular transaction had been 
investigated by the penetration of a philosopher, we should discover 
the secret causes which on that occasion authorised the boldness of 
the prince, and commanded the obedience of the troops ; and per- 
haps, if it had been related by a judicious historian, we should 
find this action, worthy of Caesar himself, reduced nearer to the 
level of probability and the common standard of the character of 
Alexander Sererus. The abilities of that amiable prince seem to 
have been inadequate to the difficulties of his situation, the firmness 
of his conduct inferior to the purity of his intentions. His virtues, 
as well as the vices of Elagabalus, contracted a . tincture of weakness 
and effeminacy from the soft climate of Syria, of which he was a 

(11) Julius Cunsatr had appeased a sedition with the some word Quintas ; which, thus opposed to 
Soldi**, was used in a souse of contempt, and reduced the offenders to the leas honourable con- 
dition of mere citizens. Tacit. Anoal. i. 43. 

(78) Hist. August, p. 131. 
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native; though he blushed at his foreign origin, and listened with 
a vain complacency to the flattering genealogists, who derived 
his race from the ancient stock of Roman nobility (79). The pride 
and avarice of his mother cast a shade on the glories of his reign; 
and by exacting from his riper years the same dutiful obedience which 
she had justly claimed from his unexperienced youth, Mamaea ex- 
posed to public ridicule both her son’s character and her own (80). 
The fatigues of the Persian war irritated the military discontent; 
the unsuccessful event* degraded the reputation of the emperor as 
a general, and even as a soldier. Every cause prepared, and every 
• circumstancejiastened, a revolution, which distracted the Roman 
empire with a long scries of intestine calamities. 

Digression on The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the civil wars occasioned 
onhe entire, by his death, and the new maxims of policy introduced by the 
house of Severus, had all contributed to increase the dangerous 
power of the army, and to obliterate the faint image of laws 
and liberty that was still impressed on the minds of the Romans. 
This internal change, which undermined the foundations of the 
empire, we have endeavoured to explain with some degree of order 
and perspicuity. The personal characters of the emperors, their 
victories, law’s, follies, and fortunes, can interest us no farther than 
as they are connected with the general history of the Decline and 
Fall of the monarchy. Our constant attention to that great object 
w ill not suffer us to overlook a most important edict of Antoninus 
Caracalla, which communicated to all the free inhabitants of the 
empire the name and privileges of Roman citizens. His unbounded 
liberality flowed not, however, from the sentiments of a generous 

(79) Prom the Metelli. Hint. August. p. 119. The choice wu judicious. In one short period or 
twelve years, the Metelli could reckon seven consulships and five triumphs. See Velleius Pater- 
culus, ii. li. aud the Fasti. 

(80) The life of Alexander, in the Augustan History, is the mere idea oY a perfect prince, an 
awkward imitation of the Cyropnedia. The account of his reign, as given by Herodian, is rational 
and moderate, consistent with the general history of the age; and, in some of the most invidious 
particulars, confirmed by the decisive fragments of Dion. Tel from a very paltry prejudice, the 
greater number of our modern writers abuse Herodian, and copy the Augustan History. See Mess, 
de Tillemont and Wotton. From the opposite prejudice, the emperor Julian (in Camstrib. p. 315.) 
dwells with a visible satisfaction on the effeminate weakness of the Syrian % and the ridiculous avarice 
of bis mother. 


* Historians arc divided as to the success of the 
campaign against the Persians; Herodian alone 
speaks of defeat. Lampridius, Eutropius, Victor, 
and others, say that It was very glorious to Alex- 
ander ; that he boat Artaxerxes in a great battle, 
and repelled him from the frontiers of the empire. 
This much is certain, that Alexander on his return 
to Rome (Lamp. Hist. Aug. c. 56. 133, 134.) re- 
ceived the honours of a triumph, and that he said 
in his oration to the people, Quirites, vicimus 
Perns, milites divites reduxitnus, vobis congia- 
riom pollicemnr, eras ludos circenses Persicoe 
donabimus. Alexander, says Eckhel, had too much 
modesty and wisdom to permit himself to receive 
honours which ought only to be the reward of 


victory, if he had not deserved them ; he would 
have contented himself with dissembling his losses. 
Eckhel, Doct. Num. vet. vii. 276. The medals 
represent him as in triumph : one, among others, 
displays him crowned by victory between two 
rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris. P. M. TR. 
P. xii. Cos. iii. PP. Imperator palodatus D. hastam, 
8. parazoniura, stat inter duos fluvios humi ja- 
centes, cl ab accedente retro Victoria coronatur. 

max. mod. (Mus. Reg. Gall.). Although Gib- 
bon treats this question more in detail when he 
speaks of the Persian monarchy, I have thought 
fit to place here what contradicts his opinion. 
— G. 
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mind; it was the sordid result of avarice, and will naturally be 
illustrated by somo observations on the finances of that state, from 
the victorious ages of the commonwealth to the reign of Alexander 
Severus. 

The siege of Veii in Tuscany, the first considerable enterprise of exiIM- 
the Romans, was protracted to the tenth year, much less by the me " 1 
strength of the place than by the unskilfulness of the besiegers. 

The unaccustomed hardships of so many winter campaigns, at the 
distance of near twenty miles from home (81), required more than 
common encouragements; and the senate wisely prevented the cla- 
mours of the people, by the institution of a regular pay for the 
soldiers, which was levied by a general tribute, assessed according 
to an equitable proportion on the property of the citizens (82). Dur- 
ing more than two hundred years after the conquest of Veii, the> 
victories of the republic added less to the wealth than to the power 
of Rome. The states of Italy paid their tribute in military service 
only, and the vast force both by sea and land, which was exerted 
in the Punic wars, was maintained at the expense of the Romans 
themselves. That high-spirited people (such is often the generous 
enthusiasm of freedom) cheerfully submitted to the most excessive 
but voluntary burdens, in the just confidence that they should 
speedily enjoy the rich harvest of their labours. Their expectations 
were not disappointed. In the course of a few years, the riches 
of Syracuse, of Carthage, of Macedonia, and of Asia, were brought 
in triumph to Rome. The treasures of Perseus alone amounted to and abolllir ,„ 
near two millions sterling, and the Roman people, the sovereign of tosm. 
of so many nations, was for ever delivered from the weight of c«tuens. 
taxes (83). The increasing revenue of the provinces w r as found 
sufficient to defray the ordinary establishment of w'ar and govern- 
ment, and the superfluous mass of gold and silver was deposited 
in the temple of Saturn, and reserved for any unforeseen emergency 
of the state (84). 

History has never perhaps suffered a greater or more irreparable Tributes of 
injury, than in the loss of the curious register] bequeathed by Au- lhc P rov ""’ M 


(81) According to the more accurate Dionysius, the city itself was only an hundred stadia, or 
twelve miles and a half from Rome, thongh some oat-posts might be advanced farther on the side or 
Etruria. Nardini, in a professed treatise, has combated the popular opinion and the authority of two 
popes, and has removed Teii from Civita Caslellana, to a little spot called Isola, in the midway be- 
tween Rome and the lake Bracciano.* 

(8*2) See the 4lb and 5th books of Livy. In the Roman Census, property, rower, and taxaticn, 
were commensurate with each other. 

(83) Plin. Hist. Natnr. 1. xxxiii. c. 3. Cicero de OfBc. ii. 22. Plutarch, in P. Atmil. p. 275. 

(84) See a fine description of this accumulated wealth of ages, in Lucan’s Phars. 1. iii. ▼. 155, dec. 


* See the interesting account of the sitc^and emperors kept and published similar registers, 
mins of Veii in Sir W. GcU's Topography of Rome See a dissertation of Dr. Wolle, de Rationario 
and its Vicinity, v. ti. p. 303. — M. * imperii Rom. Lcipsig, 1773. The last book of 

f See Rationarium imperii. Compare besides Appian also contained the statistics of the Roman 
Tacitus, Suet. Aug. c. ult. Dion, p. 832. Other empire, but it is lost.— W. • 

i. to 
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gustus to the senate, in which that experienced prince so accurately 
balanced the revenues and oxpenscs of the Homan empire (85). 
Deprived of this clear and comprehensive estimate, we are reduced 
to collect a few imperfect hints from such of the ancients as have 
accidentally turned aside from the splendid to the more useful parts 
of history. We are informed that, by the conquests of Pompey, the 
of A»i», tributes of Asia were raised from fifty to one hundred and thirty- 
five millions of drachms ; or about four millions and a half ster- 
ling (86).* Under the last and most indolent of the Ptolemies, the 
ofKgypt, revenue of Egypt is said to have amounted to twelve thousand five 
hundred talents; a sum equivalent to more than two millions and a 
half of our money, but which was afterwards considerably improved 
by the more exact economy of the Romans, and the increase of the 
of Gaui, trade of ^Ethiopia and India (87). Gaul was enriched by rapine, 
as Egypt was by commerce, and the tributes of those two great 
provinces have been compared as nearly equal to each other in 
of Africa, value (88). The ten thousand Euboic or Phoenician talents, about 
four millions sterling (89), which vanquished Carthage was con- 
demned to pay within the term of fifty years, were a slight ac- 
knowledgment of the superiority of Rome (90), and cannot bear 
the least proportion with the taxes afterwards raised both on the 
lands and on the persons of the inhabitants, when the fertile coast 
of Africa was reduced into a province (91). 
of Spain, Spain, by a very singular fatality, was the Peru and Mexico of 

the old world. The discovery of tlie rich western continent by 
the Phoenicians, and the oppression of tlie simple natives, who 
were compelled to labour in their own mines for the benefit of 
strangers, form an exact type, of the more recent history of Spanish 
America (92). The Phoenicians were acquainted only with the sea- 
coast of Spain ; avarice, as well as ambition, carried the arms of 
Rome and Carthage into the heart of the country, and almost 
every part of the soil was found pregnant with copper, silver, and 


(85) Tacit, in Annal. i. II. It seems to have existed io the time of Appian. 

(86) Plutarch, in Pompeio, p. 642. 

(87) Strabo, I. xvii. p. 798. 

(88) Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 39. lie seems to give the preference to the revenue of Caul. 

(89) The Euboic, the Fhoenieiau, and the Alexandrian talents were double io weight to the Attic. 
Sec Hooper on ancient weights and measures, p. iv. c. &. It is very probable that the same talent 
was carried from Tyre to Carthage. 

(90) Folyb. I. xv. c. 2. 

(91) Appian in Punicis, p. 84. 

(92) Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. Cadiz was built by the Phoenicians, a little more than a thousand 
years before Christ. See Veil. Palerc. i. 2. 


* Wench contests the accuracy of Gibbon’s ver- says, in another part, that Antony made Asia 
•ion of Plutarch, and supposes that Pompey' only pay. at one time, 200,000 talents, that is to say, 
raised the revenue from 50.000,000 to 85,000,000 38,^0,000/. sterling." But Appian explains this 
of drachms ; butthe text of Plutarch seems clearly by saying that it was the revenue 4>f ten years, 
to mean that lus conquests added 85,000,000 to which briugs the annual revenue at the lime of 
ihe^irdiuary revenue. )Vcuck adds, “ Plutarch Antony to 3,875,000/. sterling. — M. 
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gold.* Mention is made of a mine near Carthagena which yielded 
every day twenty-five thousand drachms of silver, or about three 
hundred thousand pounds a year (93). Twenty thousand pound 
weight of gold was annually received from the provinces of Asturia, 

Callicia, and Lusitania (9i) . 

We want both leisure and materials to pursue this curious in- ortheuic 
quiry through the many potent states that were annihilated in the ofG 5* ras - 
Roman empire. Some notion, however, may be formed of the re- 
venue of the provinces where considerable wealth had been depo- 
sited by nature, or collected by man, if we observe the severe 
attention that was directed to the abodes of solitude and sterility. 

Augustus once received a petition from the inhabitants of Gya- 
rus, humbly praying that they might be relieved from one 
third of their excessive impositions. Their whole tax amounted 
indeed to no more than one hundred and fifty drachms, or about 
five pounds : but Gyarus was a little island, or rather a rock, of 
the Aegean sea, destitute of fresh water and every necessary of life, 
and inhabited only by a few wretched fishermen (95). 

From the faint glimmerings of such doubtful and scattered lights, Amount of 
we should be inclined to believe, 1st, That (with every fair allow- lhcrCTenac - 
ance for the difference of times and circumstances) the general in- 
come of the Roman provinces could seldom amount to less than 
fifteen or twenty millions of our money (96) ; and, 2dly, That so 
ample a revenue must have been fully adequate to all the expenses 
of the moderate government instituted by Augustus, whose court 
was the modest family of a private senator, and whose military 
establishment was calculated for the defence of the frontiers, with- 
out any aspiring views of conquest, or any serious apprehension of 
a foreign invasion. 

Notwithstanding the seeming probability of both these conclusions, on 

the latter of them at least is positively disowned by the language *0““ 
and conduct of Augustus. It is not easy to determine whether, on 


(93) Strabo, 1. iii. p. l48. 

(94) Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xVxiii. c. 3 . He mentions likewise a silver mine In Dalmatia, that yielded 
every day fifty ponuds to the state. 

(95) Strabo, 1. x. p. 485. Tacit. Annal. iii. 69. and iv. 30. See in Toumefort (Voyages au levant, 
I,eitn» viii.) a very lively picture of the actual misery of Gyarns. 

(96) Lipsius do magnitude Homana (I. ii. c. 3.) computes the revenue at one hundred and fifty 
millions of gold crowns; but his whole book, though learned and ingenious, betrays a very heated 
imagination, f 


* Compare Ileeren’s Researches, vol. i. part ii. 
p. 45. et scq. — M. 

-J- If Justus Lipsius has exaggerated the revenue 
of the Homan empire, Gibbon, on the other hand, 
has under-rated it. He fixes it at fifteen or twenty 
millions of our money. But if we take only, on 
a moderate calculation, the taxes in the provinces 
which he has already died, they will amount, 
considering the augmentations made by Augustus, 


to nearly that sum. There remain, also, the pro- 
vinces of Italy, of Rhsetia, of Noricum, Pannonia, 
and Greece, die. dfc. Let us pay attention, be- 
sides, to the prodigious expenditure of some em- 
perors (Suet. Vesp. 16 .) ; w e shall sec that such a 
revenue could not be sufficient. The authors of 
the Universal History, part xii., assign forty mil- 
lions sterling as the sum to about which the 
public revenue might amount. —G. from W. 
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this occasion, he acted as the common father of the Roman world, 
or as the oppressor of liberty ; whether he wished to relieve the 
provinces, or to impoverish the senate and tho equestrian order. 
But no sooner had he assumed the reins of government, than he 
frequently intimated the insufficiency of the tributes, and the ne- 
cessity of throwing an equitable proportion of the public burden 
upon Rome and Italy.* In the prosecution of this unpopular design, 
he advanced, however, by cautious and well-weighed steps. The 
introduction of customs was followed by the establishment of an 
excise, and the scheme of taxation was completed by an artful 
assessment on the real and personal property of the Roman citizens, 
who had been exempted from any kind of contribution above a 
cebtury and a half. , jv'JLt. 

The customs. I. In a great empire like that of Rome, a natural balance of mo- 
ney must have gradually established itself. It has been already 
observed, that as the wealth of the provinces w r as attracted to the 
capital by the strong hand of conquest and power; so a considerable 
part of it was restored to tho industrious provinces by the gentle 
influence of commerce and arts. In the reign of Augustus and his 
successors, duties were imposed on every kind of merchandise, 
which through a thousand channels flowed to the great centre of 
opulence and luxury; and in whatsoever manner the law was ex- 
pressed, it was the Roman purchaser, and not the provincial mer- 
chant, who paid the tax (97). The rate of the customs varied from 
the eighth to the fortietii part of the value of the commodity ; and 
we have a right to suppose that the variation was directed by the 
unalterable maxims of policy : that a higher duty was fixed on the 
articles of luxury than on those of necessity, and that tho produc- 
tions raised or manufactured by the labour of the subjects of the 
empire were treated with more indulgence than was shown to the 
pernicious, or at least the unpopular, commerce of Arabia and In- 
dia (98). There is still extant a long but imperfect catalogue of 
eastern commodities, which about the lime of Alexander Severus 
were subject to the payment of duties; cinnamon, myrrh, pepper, 
ginger, and the whole tribe of aromatics; a great variety of precious 

.C.'. * 

(97) Tacit. Anna!, xiii. 31. + 

(98) See Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. \i. c. 23. 1. xii. c. 18.). His observation, that the Indian commo- 

dities were sold at Rome at a hundred times their original price, may giva us some notion of the 
produce of the customs, since that original price amounted to more than eight hundred thousand 
pounds. 


* It is not astonishing that Augustus held this 
language. The senate declared also under Nero, 
that the state could not exist without the imposts 
as well augmented as founded by Augustus. Tac. 
Ann. xxxiii. SO. After the abolition of the diffe- 
rent tributes paid by Italy, an abolition which 
took place A. U. 646, 694, and 695, the state de- 
rived no revenues from that great country, but 
the twentieth part of (be manumissions (viccsiraa 


manumissionum) ; and Cicero laments this in many 
places, particularly in his epistles to Allicus, ii. 15. 
— G. from W. 

f The customs (portoria) existed in the times 
of the ancient kings of Rome. They were sup* 
pressed in Italy, A. U. 694, by the Fr?lor, Ceci- 
lies Hctellus Nepos. Augustus only re-established 
them. See note above. — V. 
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stones, among which the diamond was the most remarkable for its 
price, and the emerald for its beauty (99) ; Parthian and Babylonian 
leather, cottons, silks, both raw and manufactured, ebony, ivory, and 
eunuchs (100). We may observe that the use and value of those 
effeminate slaves gradually rose with the decline of the empire. 

II. The excise, introduced by Augustus after the civil wars, was The excise, 
extremely moderate, but it was general. It seldom exceeded one 

per cent.; but it comprehended whatever was sold in the markets 
or by public auction, from the most considerable purchases of lands 
and houses, to those minute objects which can only derive a value 
from their infinite multitude, and daily consumption. Such a tax, 
as it affects the body of the people, has ever been the occasion of 
clamour and discontent. An emperor well acquainted with the 
wants and resources of the state w r as obliged to declare, by a public 
edict, that the support of the army depended in a great measure on 
the produce of the excise (101). 

III. When Augustus resolved to establish a permanent military Tal „„ 
force for the defence of his government against foreign and domestic 
enemies, he instituted a peculiar treasury for the pay of the soldiers, 

the rewards of the veterans, and the extraordinary expenses of war. 

The ample revenue of the excise, though peculiarly appropriated to 
those uses, w r as found inadequate. To supply the deficiency, the 
emperor suggested a new tax of five per cent, on all legacies and 
inheritances. But the nobles of Rome were more tenacious of pro- 
perty than of freedom. Their indignant murmurs were received 
by Augustus with his usual temper. He candidly referred the whole 
business to the senate, and exhorted them to provide for the public 
service by some other expedient of a less odious nature. They were 
divided and perplexed. He insinuated to them, that their obstinacy 
would oblige him to propose a general land tax and capitation. 

They acquiesced in silence (102). The new imposition on legacies 
and inheritances was however mitigated by some restrictions. It 
did not take place unless the object was of a certain value, most 
probably of fifty or an hundred pieces of gold (103) ; nor could it 
be exacted from the nearest of kin on the father’s side (104). 

(99) The ancients tvere unacquainted with the art or cutting diamonds. 

(100) M. Bouchaud, in his treatise de 1'lmpol chex les Remains, has transcribed this catalogue 
from the Digest, and attempts to illustrate it by a very prolix commentary. * 

(101) Tacit. Aunal. i. 78. Two years afterward*, the reduction of the poor kingdom of Cappa- 
docia gave Tiberius a pretence for diminishing the excise talkie half, but the relief was of very 
short duration. 

(103) Dion Cassius, 1. Iv. p. 794. 1. Ivi. p. 825. + 

(103) The sum is only fixed by conjecture. 

( 104} As the Roman law subsisted for many ages, the Cognati , or relations on the mother's side, 

* In the Pandects, 1. 39. t. 14. dc Publican, every where men employed to make a snrvcy, 

Compare Cicero in Vcrrem. ii. c. 72 — 74. — W. without fixing how much, and for how much each 

■f Dion neither mentions this proposition nor was to pay. The senators then preferred giving 
the capitation. He only says that the emperor their assent to the taxon legacies and inheritances, 
imposed a lax upon landed property, and sent — W. 
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W hen the rights of nature and poverty were thus secured, it seemed 
reasonable, that a stranger,, or a distant relation, who acquired an 
unexpected accession of fortune, should cheerfully resign a twentieth 
part of it, for the benefit of the state (105). 

Such a tax, plentiful as it must prove in every wealthy commur- 
nity, was most happily suited to the situation of the Romans, who 
could frame their arbitrary wills, according to the dictates of reason 
or caprice, without any restraint from the modern fetters of entails 
and settlements. From various causes the partiality of paternal 
affection often lost its influence over the stern patriots of the com- 
monwealth, and the dissolute nobles of the empire; and if the 
father bequeathed to his son the fourth part of his estate, he removed 
all ground of legal complaint (106). But a rich childless old man 
was a domestic tyrant, and his power increased with his years and 
infirmities. A servile crowd, in which ho frequently reckoned 
prators and consuls, courted his smiles, pampered his avarice, ap- 
plauded his follies, served his passions, and waited with impatience 
for his death. ‘ The arts of attendance and llattery were formed 
into a most lucrative science; those who professed it acquired a 
peculiar appellation; and the whole city, according to the lively 
descriptions of satire, was divided betw een two parties, the hunters 
and their game (107). Yet, while so many unjust and extravagant 
wills w r ere every day dictated by cunning and subscribed by folly, 
a few were the result of rational esteem and virtuous gratitude. Ci- 
cero, who had so often defended the lives and fortunes of his fellow- 
citizens, was rewarded with legacies to the amount of an hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds (108); nor do the friends of the 
younger Pliny seem to have been less generous to that amiable 
orator (109) . Whatever was the motive of the testator, the treasury 
claimed, without distinction, the twentieth part of his estate; and 
in the course of two or three generations, the whole property of 
the subject must have gradually passed through the coffers of the 
state. 

In the first and golden years of the reign of Nero, that prince, 
from a desire of popularity, and perhaps from a blind impulse of 
benevolence, conceived a wish of abolishing the oppression of the 
customs and excise. The wisest senators applauded his magnani- 
mity; but they diverted him from the execution of a design, which 


• 

were not called (o Ihe succession. This harsh institution was gradually undermined by humanity, 
and finally abolished by Justinian. 

(105) Plin. Panegyric, c. 37. 

(106) See HcinecciiiR in the Antiquit. Juris Romani, 1. ii. 

(107) llorat. I. ii. Sat. v. Petron. c. 116, etc. Plin.l. ii. Epist. 20. 

(108) Cicero in Philip, ii. c. 16. 

(109) See his epistles. Every such will gave him an occasion of displaying his reverence to the 
dead, and his justice to the living. He reconciled both in his behaviour to a son who had been dis- 
inherited by bis mother (v. 1.). 
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would have dissolved the strength and resources of the republic (110) . 

Had it indeed been possible to realise this dream of fancy, such 
princes as Trajan and the Antonines would surely have embraced 
with ardour the glorious opportunity of conferring so signal an obli- 
gation on mankind. Satisfied, however, with alleviating the public 
burden, they attempted not to remove it. The mildness and pre- 
cision of their laws ascertained the rule and measure of taxation, 
and protected the subject of every rank against arbitrary interpre- 
tations, anti<piated claims, and the insolent vexation of the farmers; 
of the revenue (111). For it is somewhat singular, that, in every 
age, the best and wisest of the Roman governors persevered in this 
pernicious method of collecting the principal branches at least of 
the excise and customs (112). 

The sentiments, and, indeed, the situation of Caracalla, were 
very different from those of the Antonines. Inattentive, or rather 
averse to the welfare of his people, he found himself under the 
necessity of gratifying the insatiate avarice, which he had excited 
in the army. Of the several impositions introduced by Augustus, 
the twentieth on inheritances and legacies was the most fruitful, 
as well as the most comprehensive. As its influence was not con- 
fined to Rome or Italy, the produce continually increased with the 
gradual extension of the Roman City. The new citizens, though 
charged, on equal terms (113), with the payment of new taxes, 
which had not affected them as subjects, derived an ample compen- 
sation from the rank they obtained, the privileges they acquired, 
and the fair prospect of honours and fortune that was thrown open 
to their ambition. But the favour which implied a distinction was The freedom 
lost in the prodigality of Caracalla, and the reluctant provincials given to all 
were compelled to assume the vain title, and the real obligations, rr0 vtaciaij, 
of Roman citizens.* Nor was the rapacious son of Sevcrus con- ^jiwoof 
tented with such a measure of taxation, as had appeared sufficient •“*•*•*• 
to his moderate predecessors. Instead of a twentieth, ho exacted 
a tenth of all legacies and inheritances; and during his reign (for 
the ancient proportion was restored after his death) he crushed 

(110) Tacit. Annal. xiii. 50. Esprit dcs Lois, I. xii. c. 19. 

(111) See Pliny’a Panegyric, the Augustan History, and Barman, de Vectigal. passim. 

(112) The tributes (properly so called] were not farmed; since the good princes often remitted 
many millions of arrears. 

(113) The situation of the new citizens is minutely described by Pliny (Panegyric, c. 37, 38, 39.). 

' Trajan published a law very much in their favour. 


* Gibbon has adopted the opinion of Spanheim 
and of Burman, which attributes to Caracalla 
this edict, w(pch gave the right of the city to all 
the inhabitants of the provinces. This opinion 
may be disputed. Several passages of Spartianus, 
of Aurelius Victor, and of Aristides, attribute this 
edict to Marc. Aurelias. See a learned essay, 
entitled Job. P. Mahncri Comm, de Marc. Aur. 


Antonino Constitutionis de Civitate Unirerso orbi 
Romano data auctore. Hals*, 1772. 8vo. It ap- 
pears that Marc. Aurelius made some modifi- 
cations of this edict which released the provincials 
from some of the charges imposed by the right of 
the city, and deprived them of some of the ad- 
vantages which it conferred. Caracalla annulled 
these modifications. — W. 
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alike every part of the empire under the weight of his iron scep- 
tre (114). 

Temporarj AVhen all the provincials became liable to the peculiar imposi- 
ibe“Eie. f tions of Roman citizens, they seemed to acquire a legal exemption 
from the tributes which they had paid in their former condition of 
subjects. Such were not the maxims of government adopted by 
Caracalla and his pretended son. The old as well as the new taxes 
were, at the same time, levied in the provinces. It was reserved 
for the virtue of Alexander to relieve them in a great measure from 
this intolerable grievance, by reducing the tributes to a thirtieth 
part of the sum exacted at the time of his accession (115). It is 
impossible to conjecture the motive that engaged him to spare so 
trifling a remnant of the public evil ; but the noxious weed, which 
had not been totally eradicated, again (sprang up with the most 
luxuriant growth, and in the succeeding age darkened the Roman 
world with its deadly shade. In the course of this history, we shall 
be too often summoned to explain the land-tax, the capitation, and 
the heavy contributions of corn, wine, oil, and meat, which were 
exacted from the provinces for the use of the court, the army, and 
• the capital. 

Consequences As long as Rome and Italy were respected as the centre of govern- 
unWersni men *i a national spirit was preserved by the ancient, and insensibly 
freedom of imbibed by the adopted, citizens. The principal commands of the 
army were filled by men who had received a liberal education, 
were well instructed in the advantages of laws and letters, and who 
had risen, by equal steps, through the regular succession of civil 
and military honours (116). To their influence and example we 
may partly ascribe the modest obedience of the legions during the 
two first centuries of the Imperial history. 

But when the last enclosure of the Roman constitution was 
trampled down by Caracalla, the separation of professions gradually 
succeeded to the distinction of ranks. Tlio more polished citizens 
of the internal provinces were alone qualified to act as lawyers and 
magistrates. The rougher trade of arms was abandoned to the 
peasants and barbarians of the frontiers, who knew no country but 
their camp, no science but that of war, no civil law's, and scarcely 
those of military discipline. With bloody hands, savage manners, 
and desperate resolutions, they sometimes guarded, but much 
oftener subverted, the throne of the emperors. 


(114) Dion, l. lxxvii. p. 1295. 

(115) He who paid ten aunri 9 the usual Irilmlc, was charged wilh no more than ihe ihinl pari of 
ao aureus, and proportional pieces of gold were coined by Alexander’s order. Hist. August, p. 127. 
with the commentary of Salmasius. 

(116) See the li\es of Agricola, VespasiaD, Trajan, Severus, and his ihrcc competitors ; and indeed 
of all the eminent men of thocie limes. 
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CHAPTER YU. 

The Elevation and Tyranny ol Maximin. — Rebellion in Africa and Italy, under the 
Authority of the Senate. — Civil Wars and Seditions. — Violent Deaths of Maximin and 
bis Son, of Maximus and Balbinus, and of the three Gordians. ^-Usurpation and secular 
Gaines of Philip. 

Of the various forms of government, which have prevailed in the the apparent 
world, an liereditary_ monarchy seems to present the fairest scope ridicull! 
for ridicule. Is it possible to relate, without an indignant smile, 
that, on the father's decease, the property of a nation, like that of 
a drove of oxen, descends to his infant son, as yet unknown to 
mankind and to himself ; and that the bravest warriqrs and the 
wisest statesmen, relinquishing their natural right to empire, ap- 
proach the royal cradle with bended knees and protestations of in- 
violable fidelity ? Satire and declamation may paint these obvious 
topics in the most dazzling colours, but our more serious thoughts 
will respect a useful prejudice, that establishes a rule of succession, 
independent of the passions of mankind ; and we shall cheerfully 
acquiesce in any expedient which deprives the multitude of the 
dangerous, and indeed tire ideal, power of giving themselves a 
master. 

In the cool shade of retirement, we may easily devise imaginary all <i solid 
forms of government, in which the sceptre shall be constantly be- ofteSuS^ 
stowed on the most worthy, by the free and incorrupt suffrage of succession, 
the whole community. Experience overturns those airy fabrics, 
and teaches us, that in a large society, the election of a monarch 
can never devolve to the wisest, or to the most numerous, part of 
the people. The army is the only order of men sufficiently united 
to concur in the same sentiments, and powerful enough to impose 
them on the rest of their fellow-citizens : but the temper of sol- 
diers, habituated at once to violence and to slavery, renders them 
very unlit guardians of a legal, or even a civil constitution. Jus- 
tice, humanity, or political wisdom, are qualities they are too little 
acquainted w ith in themselves, to appreciate them in others. Va- 
lour will acquire their esteem, and liberality will purchase their 
suffrage ; but the first of these merits is often lodged in the most 
savage breasts ; the latter can only exert itself at the expense of the 
public ; and both may be turned against the possessor of the throne, 
by the ambition of a daring rival. 

The superior prerogative of birth, when it hds obtained the sane- w.-mt of it in 
tion of time and popular opinion, is the plainest and least invidious 
of all distinctions among mankind. The acknowledged right ex- 
tinguishes the hopes of faction, and the conscious security disarms ciiamitta. 
the cruelty of the monarch. To the firm establishment of this 
idea, we owe the peaceful succession, and mild administration, of 
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European monarchies. To the defect of it, we must attribute the 
frequent civil wars, through which an Asiatic Despot is obliged to 
cut his way to the throne of his fathers. Yet, even in the East, the 
sphere of contention is usually limited to the princes of the reigning 
house, and as soon as the more fortunate competitor has removed 
his brethren by the sword and the bow-string, he no longer enter- 
> tains any jealousy of his meaner subjects. But the Roman empire, 
after the authority of the senate had sunk into contempt, was a 
vast scene of confusion. The royal, and even noble, families of 
the provinces, had long since been led in triumph before the car of 
the haughty republicans. The ancient families of Rome had suc- 
cessively fallen beneath the tyranny of the Caesars ; and whilst 
those princes were shackled by the forms of a commonwealth, and 
disappointed by the repeated failure of their posterity (1), it was im- 
possible that any idea of hereditary succession should have taken 
root in the minds of their subjects. The right to the throne, which 
none could claim from birth, every one assumed from merit. The 
daring hopes of ambition were set loose from the salutary restraints 
of law and prejudice ; and the meanest of mankind might, without 
folly, entertain a hope of being raised by valour and fortune to a 
rank in the army, in which a single crime would enable him to 
wrest the sceptre of the world from his feeble and unpopular mas- 
ter. After the murder of Alexander Severus, and the elevation of 
Maximin, no emperor could think himself safe upon the throne, 
and every barbarian peasant of the frontier might aspire to that 
august, but dangerous station. 

Birth and About thirty-two years before that event, the emperor Severus, 

^ ;°”n 0 1 returning from an eastern expedition, halted in Thrace, to cele- 
brate, with military games, thef birth-day of his younger son, Geta. 
The country flocked in crowds to behold their sovereign, and a 
young barbarian of gigantic stature earnestly solicited, in his rude 
dialect, that he might be allowed to contend for the prize of wrest- 
ling. As the pride of discipline would have been disgraced in the 
overthrow of a Roman soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was 
matched with the stoutest followers of the camp, sixteen of whom 
he successively laid on the ground. His victory was rewarded by 
some trifling gifts, and a permission to enlist in the troops. The 
next day, the happy barbarian was distinguished above a crowd of 
recruits, dancing and exulting after the fashion of his country. As 
soon as he perceived that ho had attracted tho emperor’s notice, 
he instantly ran up to- his horse, and followed him on foot, without 
the least appearance of fatigue, in a long and rapid career. “ Tlira- 
“ cian,” said Severus with astonishment, “ art thou disposed to 


(1) There had been no example of three successive generations on the throne; only throe instances 
of sons who succeeded their fathers. The marriages of the C&sans (notwithstanding the permission* 
and the frequent practice of divorces) were generally unfruitful. 
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“ wrestle after thy race ?” “ Most willingly, Sir, ” replied the un- 
wearied youth ; and, almost in a breath, overthrew seven of the 
strongest soldiers in the army. A gold collar was the prize .of his 
matchless vigour and activity, and he was immediately appointed to 
serve in the horse-guards who always attended on the person of the 
sovereign (2). 

Maximin, for that was his name, though born on the territories 
of the empire, descended from a mixed race of barbarians. His 
father was a Goth, and his mother of the nation of the Alani. He 
displayed, on every occasion, a valour equal to his strength ; and 
his native fierceness was soon tempered or disguised by tho know- 
ledge of the world. Under the reigrt of Severus and his son, he ob- 
tained the rank of centurion, with the favour and esteem of both 
those princes, the former of whom was an excellent judge of merit. 
Gratitude forbade Maximin to serve under the assassin of Caracalla- 
Honour taught him to decline the effeminate insults of Eiagaba- 
lus. On the accession of Alexander he returned to court, and was 
placed by that prince in a station useful to the service, and honour- 
able to himself. The fourth legion, to which he was appointed 
tribune, soon became, under his care, the best disciplined of the 
whole army. With the general applause of the soldiers, who be- 
stowed on their favourite hero the names of Ajax and Hercules, he 
was successively promoted to the first military command (3) ; and 
had not he still retained too much of his savage origin, the emperor 
might perhaps have given his own sister in marriage to the son of 
Maximin (k). 

Instead of securing his fidelity, these favours served only to in- 
flame the ambition of the Thracian peasant, who deemed his for- 
tune inadequate to his merit, as long as he was constrained to 
acknowledge, a superior. Though a stranger to real wisdom, he 
was not devoid of a selfish cunning, which showed him that tho 
emperor had lost the affection of the army, and taught him to im- 
prove their discontent to his own advantage. It .is easy for faction 
and calumny to shed their poison on the administration of the best 
of princes, and to accuse even their virtues, by artfully confounding 
them with those vices to which they bear the nearest affinity. The 
troops listened with pleasure to the emissaries of Maximin. They 
blushed at their own ignominious patience, which, during thirteen 
years, had supported the vexatious discipline imposed by an effemi- 
nate Syrian, the timid slave of his mother and of the senate. It 
was time, they cried, to cast aw r ay that useless phantom of the civil 

(2) Hist. August, p. 138. 

(3) Hist. August, p. 140. Herodian, I. vi. p. 223. Aurelius Victor. By comparing these authors, 
it should seem that Maximiu had the particular command of the Triballian horse, with the general 
commission of disciplining the recruits of the whole array. His biographer ought to have marked, 
with more care, hU exploits, and the successive steps of his military promotions. 

(4) See the original letter of Alexander Severus, llist. August, p. 149. 
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power, and to elect for their prince and general a real soldier, edu- 
cated in camps, exercised in war, who would assert the glory, and 
distribute among his companions the treasures of the empire. A 
great army was at that time assembled on the banks of the Rhine, 
under the command of the emperor himself, who almost imme- 
diately after his return from the Persian war, had been obliged to 
march against the barbarians of Germany. The important care of 
training and reviewing the new levies was entrusted to Maximin. 
One day, as he entered the field of exercise, the troops, either from 
a sudden impulse, or a formed conspiracy, saluted him emperor, 
silenced by their loud acclamations his obstinate refusal, and has- 
tened to consummate their rebellion by the murder of Alexander 
Severus. 

The circumstances of his death are variously related. The 
writers, who suppose that he died in ignorance of the ingratitude 
and ambition of Maximin, afGrm, that, after taking a frugal repast 
in the sight of the army, he retired to sleep, and that, about the 
seventh hour of the day, a part of his own guards broke into the 
Imperial tent, and, with many wounds, assassinated their virtuous 
and unsuspecting prince (5). If we credit another, and indeed a 
more probable account, Maximin was invested with the purple by a 
numerous detachment, at the distance of several miles from the 
head-quarters; and he trusted for success rather to the secret 
wishes than to the public declarations of the great army. Alex- 
ander had sufficient time to awaken a faint sense of loyalty among 
his troops ; but their reluctant professions of fidelity quickly va- 
nished on the appearance of Maximin, who declared himself the 
friend and advocate of the military order, and was unanimously 
acknowledged emperor of the Romans by the applauding legions. 
The son of Mamsea, betrayed and deserted, withdrew into his 
tent, desirous at least to conceal his approaching fate from the in- 
sults of the multitude. He was soon followed by a tribune and 
some centurions, the ministers of death ; but instead of receiving 
■with manly resolution the inevitable stroke, his unavailing cries 
and entreaties disgraced the last moments of his life, and converted 
into contempt some portion of the just pity which his innocence 
and misfortunes must inspire. His mother Mamaea, whose pride 
and avarice he loudly accused as the cause of his ruin, perished 
with her son. The most faithful of his friends were sacrificed to 
Hie first fury of the soldiers. Others were reserved for the more 
deliberate cruelty of the usurper ; and those who experienced the 


(5) Hist. August, p. 135. I have softened some of the most improbable circumstances of this 
wretched biographer. From this ill-xvorded narration, it should seem that the prince’s buffoon hav- 
ing accidentally entered tbe tent, and awakened tbc slumbering monarch, the fear of punishment 
urged him to persuade the disaffected soldiers to commit the murder. 
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mildest treatment, Mere stripped of their employments, and igno- 
miniously driven from the court and army (6). 

The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, Commodus and Cara- Tyranny »t 
calla, were all dissolute and unexperienced youths (7), educated in 
the purple, and corrupted by the pride of empire, the luxury of 
Rome, and the perfidious voice of flattery. The cruelty of Maximin 
was derived from a different source, the fear of contempt. Though 
he depended on the attachment of the soldiers, who loved him for 
virtues like their ow n, he was conscious that his mean and barba- 
rian origin, his savage appearance, and his total ignorance of the 
arts and institutions of civil life (8), formed a very unfavourable 
contrast with the amiable manners of the unhappy Alexander. He 
remembered, that, in his humbler fortune, he had often waited 
before the door of the haughty nobles of Rome, and had been 
denied admittance by the insolence of their slaves. He recollected 
too the friendship of a few who had relieved his poverty, and as- 
sisted his rising hopes. But those who had spurned, and those who 
had protected the Thracian, were guilty of the same crime, the 
knowledge of his original obscurity. For this crime many were 
put to death; and by the execution of several of his benefactors, 

Maximin published, in characters of blood, the indelible history of 
his baseness and ingratitude (9). 

The dark and sanguinary soul of the tyrant was open to every 
suspicion against those among his subjects who were the most dis- 
tinguished by their birth or merit. Whenever he was alarmed 
with the sound of treason, his cruelty was unbounded and unre- 
lenting. A conspiracy against his life was either discovered or ima- 
gined, and Magnus, a consular senator, was named as the principal 
author of it. Without a witness, without a trial, and without an 
opportunity of defence, Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed 
accomplices, were put to death. Italy and the whole empire were 
infested with innumerable spies and informers. On the slightest 
accusation, the first of the Roman nobles, w ho had governed pro- 
vinces, commanded armies, and been adorned with the consular and 
triumphal ornaments, were chained on the public carriages, and 
hurried away to the emperor’s presence. Confiscation, exile, or 
simple death, were esteemed uncommon instances of his lenity. 

Some of the unfortunate sufferers he ordered to be sewed up in the 
hides of slaughtered animals, others to be exposed to wild beasts, 
others again to be beaten to death with clubs. During the three 

(6) Herodian,!. vi. p. 223 — 227. 

(7) Caligula, the eldest of the four,* was only twenty-fire year* of age when be ascended the throne; 

Caracalla was twenty-three, Commodus nineteen, and Nero no more than seventeen. 

(8) It appears that he was totally ignorant of the Greek language ; which, from its universal use 
in conversation and letters, was an essential part of every liberal education. 

(9) Hist. August, p. 141. Herodian, 1. vii. p. 237. The latter of these historians has been most 

unjustly censured for sparing the vices of Maximin. © -« 
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years of his reign, he disdained to visit either Rome or Italy. His 
camp, occasionally removed from the banks of the Rhine to those 
of the Danube, was the seat of his stern despotism, which trampled 
on every principle of law and justice, and was supported by the 
avowed power of the word (10). No man of noble birth, elegant 
accomplishments, or knowledge of civil business, was suffered near 
his person : and the court of a Roman emperor revived the idea of 
those ancient chiefs of slaves and gladiators, whose savage power 
had left a deep impression of terror and detestation (11). 
oppression of As long as the cruelty of Maximin was confined to the illustrious 
On- provinces, or eV( . n to t |, 0 ], 0 id adventurers, who in the court or army 

expose themselves to the caprice of fortune, the body of the people 
viewed their sufferings with indifference, or perhaps with pleasure. 
But the tyrant’s avarice, stimulated by the insatiate desires of the 
soldiers, at length attacked the public property. Every city of the 
empire was possessed of an independent revenue, destined to pur- 
chase corn for the mulfitude, and to supply the expenses of the 
games and entertainments. By a single act of authority, the whole 
mass of wealth was at once confiscated for the use of the Imperial 
treasury. The temples were stripped of their most valuable offer- 
ings of gold and silver, and the statues of gods, heroes, and empe- 
rors, were melted down and coined into money. • These impious 
orders could not be executed without tumults and massacres, as in 
many places the people chose rather to die in the defence of their 
altars, than to behold in the midst of peace their cities exposed to 
the rapine and cruelty of war. The soldiers themselves, among 
whom this sacrilegious plunder was distributed, received it with a 
blush ; and hardened as they were in acts of violence, they dreaded 
the just reproaches of their friends and relations. Throughout the 
Roman world a general cry of indignation was heard, imploring 
vengeance on the common enemy of human kind ; and at length, 
by an act of private oppression, a peaceful and unarmed province 
was driven into rebellion against him (12). 

Revolt in The procurator of Africa was a servant worthy of such a master, 

a A d!m 7 , who considered the fines and confiscations of the rich as one of the 
A|,ril most fruitful branches of the imperial revenue. An iniquitous 
sentence had been pronounced against some opulent youths of that 

(10) The wife of Maximin, by insinuating wise counsels with female gentleness, sometimes brought 
baeV the tyrant to the way of troth and humanity. See Amminnus Marrellinns, I. xiv. c. I. wbefe 
he allude* to the fact which he had more fullv related under the reign of the Gordiaus. We may 
collect from the medals, that Paullina was the name of this benevolent empress; and from the title 
of Diva % that she died before Maximin. (Talesius ad loc. cit. Ammian.) Spanheim dc U. el P. N. 
tom. ii. p. 300. * 

(I I) He was compared to Spartacus and Athenio. Hist. Angust. p. Hi. 

(12) Hcrodian, 1. vii. p. 238. Zosim. 1. 1. p. 15. 


* If we may believe Syncellus and Zonaras, it was Maximin himself who Ordered her death. 6. 
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country, the execution of which would have stripped them of far 
the greater part of their patrimony. In this extremity, a resolution 
that must either complete or prevent their ruin, was dictated by 
despair. A respite of three days, obtained with difficulty from the 
rapacious treasurer, was employed- in collecting from their estates 
a great number of slaves and peasants, blindly devoted to the com- 
mands of their lords, and armed with the rustic weapons of clubs 
and axes. The leaders of the conspiracy, as they were admitted 
to the audience of the procurator, stabbed him with the daggers 
concealed under their garments, and, by the assistance of their tu- 
multuary train, seized on the little town of Thysdrus (13), and 
erected the standard of rebellion against the sovereign of the Roman 
empire. They rested their hopes on the hatred of mankind against 
Maiimin, and they judiciously resolved to oppose to that detested 
tyrant, an emperor whose mild virtues had already acquired the love 
and esteem of the Romans, and whose authority over the province 
would give weight and stability to the enterprise. Gordianus, their 
proconsul, and the object of their choice, refused, with unfeigned 
reluctance, the dangerous honour, and begged with tears, that they 
would suffer him to terminate in peace a long and innocent life, 
without staining his feeble age with civil blood. Their menaces 
compelled him to accept the Imperial purple, his only refuge indeed 
against the jealous cruelty of Maximin; since, according to tho 
reasoning of tyrants, those who have been esteemed worthy of the 
throne deserve death, and those who deliberate have already re- 
belled (14). 

The family of Gordianus was one of the most illustrious of the oanoa 
Roman senate. On the father’s side, he was descended from the *2? SSTSJ? 1 
Gracchi; on his mother's, from the emperor Trajan. A great es- 
tate enabled him to support the dignity of his birth, and in the 
enjoyment of it, he displayed an elegant taste, and beneficent dispo- 
sition. The palace in Rome, formerly inhabited by the great Pom- 
pey, had been, during several generations, in the possession of 
Gordian’s family (15). It was distinguished by ancient trophies of 
naval victories, and decorated with the works of modern painting. 

His villa on the road to Pramestc, was celebrated for baths of "sin- 
gular beauty and extent, for three stately rooms of an hundred feet 
in length, and for a magnificent portico, supported by two hundred 

(13) In the fertile territory of Bycaciam, one hundred and fifty miles to the south of Carthage* 

This city was decorated, probably by the Gordiatu, with the title of colony, and with a line am- 
phitheatre, which is still in a very perfect state. See IUnerar. Wending, p. 59.; and Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 1 IT. 

(14) Herodian, 1. vH. p. 339. Hist. August, p. 153. 

(15) Hist. Aug. p, 153. The celebrated house of Pompey in c/trinis was usurped by Marc Antony, 
and consequently became, after the Triumvir’s death, a part of the Imperial domain. The emperor 
Trajan allowed and even encouraged the rich senators to purchase those magnificent and useless placet 
(Plin. Panegyric, c. 50.) : and it may seem probable, that, on this occasion, Pompey's bouse came 
into the possession of Gordian's great-grandfather. 
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columns of the four most curious and costly sorts of marble (16). The 
public shows exhibited at his expense, and in which the people were 
entertained with many hundreds of wild beasts and gladiators (17), 
seem to surpass the fortune of a subject; and wdiilstthe liberality of 
other magistrates was confined to a few solemn festivals in Rome, the 
magnificence of Gordian was repeated, w hen he w'as aedile, every 
month in the year, and extended, during his consulship, to the principal 
cities of Italy. He was twice elevated to the last mentioned dignity, 
byCaracalla and by Alexander; for he possessed the uncommon talent 
of acquiring the esteem of virtuous princes, without alarming the jea- 
lousy of tyrants. His long life was innocently spent in the study 
of letters and the peaceful honours of Rome; and, till he was 
named proconsul of Africa by tho voice of the senate and the ap- 
probation of Alexander (18), he appears prudently to have declined 
the command of armies and lltc government of provinces.* As 
long as that emperor lived, Africa w r as happy under the adminis- 
tration of his worthy representative; after the barbarous Maximin 
had usurped the throne, Gordianus alleviated the miseries which 
he was unable to prevent. When he reluctantly accepted tho pur- 
ple, he was above fourscore years old; a last and valuable remains 
of the happy age of the Antonines, whose v irtues he revived in his 
own conduct, and celebrated in an elegant poem of thirty books. 
With the venerablo proconsul, his son, who had acccompanied 
.him into Africa as his lieutenant, was likewise declared emperor. 
His manners were less pure, but his character was equally ami- 
able with that of his father. Twenty-two acknowledged concu- 
bines, and a library of sixty-two thousand volumes, attested the 
variety of his inclinations ; and from the productions which he left 
behind him, it appears that the former as well as the latter were 
designed for uso rather than for ostentation (19). The Roman 
people acknowledged in the features of the younger Gordian the 
resemblance of Scipio Africanus,| recollected with pleasure that 
his mother was the grand-daughter of Antoninus Pius, and rested 
tho public hope on those latent virtues which had hitherto, as 

(4>) The Claudian, the Numidian, ihc Carystian, and ibe Synnadian. The colours of Roman mar- 
bles have been faintly described and Imperfectly distinguished. It appears, however, that the Cary** 
tian was a sea-green, and that the marble of Synnada was white mixed with oval spots of purple. 
See Salmasins ad Hist. August, p. 164. 

(17) Hist. August, p. 151, 152. He sometimes gave five hundred pair of gladiators, never less than 
one hundred and fifty. He once gave for the use of the Circus one hundred Sicilian, and as many 
Cappadocian horses. The animals designed for bunting, were chiefly bears, boars, bulls, stags, elks, 
wild asses, 4*c. Elephants and lions seem to have been appropriated to Imperial raagniiicencc. 

(18) See the original letter, in the Augustan History, p. 152, which at once shows Alexander s re- 
spect for the authority of the senate, and his esteem for the proconsul appointed by that assembly. 

(19) By each of his concubines, the younger Gordian. left three or four children, liis literary pro- 
ductions, though less numerous, were by no means contemptible. 


* Hcrodian expressly says that he had admi- + Not the personal likeness but the family do- 

nUtcred many provinces, lib. vii. 10. — W. scent from the Scipios. W. 
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they fondly imagined, lain concealed in the luxurious indolence of 
a private life. 

As soon as the Gordians had appeased the first tumult of a po- 
pular election, they removed their court to Carthage. They were 
received with the acclamations of the Africans, who honoured their 
virtues, and who, since the visit of Hadrian, had never beheld the 
majesty of a Roman emperor. But these vain acclamations neither 
strengthened nor confirmed the title of the Gordians. They were 
induced by principle, as well as interest, to solicit the approbation 
of the senate; and a deputation of the noblest provincials was sent, 
without delay, to Rome, to relate and justify the conduct of their 
countrymen, who, having long suffered with patience, were at length 
resolved to act with vigour. The letters of the new princes were 
modest and respectful, excusing the necessity which had obliged 
them to accept the Imperial title; but submitting their election and 
their fate to the supreme judgment of the senate (20) . 

The inclinations of the senate were neither doubtful nor divided. 
The birth and noble alliances of the Gordians had intimately con- 
nected them with the most illustrious houses of Rome. Their 
fortune had created many dependents in that assembly, their merit 
had acquired many friends. Their mild administration opened the 
flattering prospect of the restoration, not only of the civil but even 
of the republican government. The terror of military violence, 
which had first obliged the senate to forget the murder of Alex- 
ander, and to ratify the election of a barbarian peasant (21), now 
produced a contrary effect, and provoked them to assert the injured 
rights of freedom and humanity. The hatred of Maximin towards 
the senate was declared and implacable; the tamest submission 
had not appeased his fury, the most cautious innocence w r ould not 
remove his suspicions ; and even the care of their own safety urged 
them to share the fortune of an enterprise, of which (if unsuccessful) 
they were sure to bo the first victims. These considerations, and 
perhaps others of a more private nature, were debated in a pre- 
vious conference of the consuls and the magistrates. As soon as 
their resolution was decided, they convoked in the temple of Castor 
the whole body of the senate, according to an ancient form ot se- 
crecy (22), calculated to awaken their attention, and to conceal 
their decrees. “Conscript fathers,” said the consul Syllanus, “the 
“ two Gordians, both of consular dignity, the one your proconsul, 
“ the other your lieutenant, have been declared emperors by the 
“ general consent of Africa. Let us return thanks,” he boldly 

(20) Iferodion, 1. vii. p. 243. Hist. August, p. 141. 

(21) Quod tamcn patres dum periculosum cxislimant; inermes armato rcsistcrc approbaverunt. 
Aurelius Victor. 

(22) Even the servants of the house, the scribes, &*c. were excluded, and their office vas filled bv 
the senators themselves. We arc obliged to the Augustan History, p. 159, for preserving this curious 
example of the old discipline of the commonwealth. 
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continued, “ to the youth of Thvsdrus; let us return thanks to the 
“ faithful people of Carthage, our generous deliverers from an hor- 
“ rid monster — Why do you hear me thus coolly, thus timidly? 
“ Why do you cast those anxious looks on each other? why hesi- 
“ late? Maximin is a public enemy 1 may his enmity soon expire 
“ with him, and may we long enjoy the prudence and felicity of 
“ Gordian the father, the valour and constancy of Gordian the 
“ son (23) 1 ” The noble ardour of the consul revived the languid 
and declares spirit of the senate. By an unanimous decree the election of the 
"puMi'c a Gordians whs ratified, Maximin, his son, and his adherents, were 
enemy, pronounced enemies of their country, and liberal rewards were 
offered to whosoever had the courage and good fortune to destroy 
them. 

Assumes it,e During the emperor’s absence, a detachment of the Praetorian 
"n,!‘ r guards remained at Rome, to protect, or rather to command the ca— 
Iulji pital. The prsefect Vitalianus had signalised his fidelity to Maxi- 
min, by the alacrity with which he had obeyed, and even prevented, 
the cruel mandates of the tyrant. His death alone could rescue the 
authority of the senate and the lives of the senators, from a state of 
danger and suspense. Before their resolves had transpired, a 
quaestor and some tribunes were commissioned to take his devoted 
life. They executed the order with equal boldness and success; 
and, with their bloody daggers in their hands, ran through the 
streets, proclaiming to the people and the soldiers, the news of the 
happy revolution. The enthusiasm of liberty was seconded by the 
promise of a large donative, in lands and money; the statues of 
Maximin were thrown down; the capital of the empire acknow- 
ledged, with transport, the authority of the two Gordians and the 
senate (24) ; and the example of Rome was followed by the rest of 
Italy. 

and prepnrw A new spirit had arisen in that assembly, whose long patience had 

for »ar. vil n insulted by wanton despotism and military licence. The 

senate assumed the reins of government, and, with a calm intre- 
pidity, prepared to vindicate by arms the cause of freedom. Among 
the consular senators recommended by their merit and services to 
the favour of the emperor Alexander, it was easy to select twenty, 
not unequal to the command of an army, and the conduct of a war. 
To these was the defence of Italy entrusted. Each was appointed 
to act in his respective department, authorised to enrol and disci- 
pline the Italian youth; and instructed to fortify the ports and 
highways, against the impending invasion of Maximin. A number 
of deputies, chosen from the most illustrious of the senatorian and 
equestrian orders, were despatched at the same time to the governors 

(23) TWs spirited speech, translated from the Augustan historian, jf. 156, seems transcribed by him 
from the original registers of the senate. 

(24) Hcrodian, 1. vii. p. 244. 
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of the several provinces, earnestly conjuring them to fly to the 
assistance of their country, and to remind the nations of their 
ancient lies of friendship with the Roman senate and people. The 
general respect with which these deputies were received, and the 
zeal of Italy and the provinces in favour of the senate, sufficiently 
prove that tire subjects of Maximin were reduced to that uncommon 
distress, in which the body of the people has more to fear from 
oppression than from resistance. The consciousness of that mc- 
lancholy truth, inspires a degree of persevering fury, seldom to he 
found 'in those civil wars which are artificially supported for tho 
benefit of a few factious and designing leaders (25). 

For while the cause of the Gordians was embraced with such Meat nn.i 
diffuse ardour, the Gordians themselves were no more. The feeble de,1 , h w ° f lhe 
court of Carthage was alarmed with the rapid approach of Cape- 
lianus, governor of Mauritania, who, with a small band of veterans, J “b 3 - 
and a fierce host of barbarians, attacked a faithful, but unwarlike 
province. The younger Gordian sallied out to meet tho enemy at 
the head of a few guards, and a numerous undisciplined multitude, * 
educated in the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His useless.valour 
served only to procure him an honourable death in the field of 
battle. Ills aged father, whose reign had not exceeded thirty-six 
days, put au end to his life on the first news of the defeat. Car- 
thage, destitute of defence, opened her gates to the conqueror, and 
Africa was exposed to the rapacious cruelty of a slave, obliged to 
satisfy his unrelenting roaster with a large account of blood and 
treasure (26). 

The fate of the Gordians filled Rome w ith just but unexpected Election of 
terror. The senate, convoked in the temple of Concord, affected to ““iLTnos hy* 
transact the common business of the day; and seemed to decline, 
with trembling anxiety, the consideration of their own and the 
public danger. A silent consternation prevailed in the assembly, 
till a senator, of the name and family of Trajan, awakened his 
brethren from their fatal lethargy. He represented to them, that 
the choice of cautious dilatory measures had been long since out of 
their power; that Maximin, implacable by nature, and exasperated 
by injuries, was advancing tow ards Italy, at the head of the military 
force of the empire; and that their only remaining alternative, was 
either to meet him bravely in the field, or tamely to expect the tor- 
tures and ignominious death reserved for unsuccessful rebellion. 

“ We have lost,” continued lie, “ two excellent princes; but unless 
“ we desert ourselves, the hopes of the republic have not perished 

(35) Herodian, 1. vii. p. 247. 1. riii. p. 277. Hist. August, p. ISO — 158. 

(2ft) Herodian. I. vii. p. 254. Hist. August, p. ISO— IttO. We may observe, that one mouth and 
six days, for the reign of Gordian, is a just correction of Casaubon and Panvinins, instead of the 
absurd reading of one year and »x months. See Com men tar. p. 193. Zosiinus relates, I. i. p. 17. 
that the two Gordians perished hy a tempest in the midst of Ijteir navigation. A strange ignorance 
of history, or a strange abuse of metaphors ! 
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“ with the Gordians. Many are the senators, whose virtues have 
“ deserved, and whose abilities would sustain, the Imperial dignity. 
“ Let us elect two emperors, one of whom may conduct the war 
“ against the public enemy, whilst his colleague remains at Rome 
“ to direct the civil administration. I cheerfully expose myself to 
“ the danger and envy of the nomination, and give my vote in 
“ favour of Maximus and Ralbinus. Ratify my choice, conscript 
“ fathers, or appoint, in tlieir place, others more worthy of the 
“ empire.” The general apprehension silenced the whispers of 
jealousy ; the merit of the candidates was universally acknowledged ; 
and the house resounded with the sincere acclamations, of “ long 
“ life and victory to the emperors Maximus and Ralbinus. You 
“ are happy in the judgment of the senate; may the republic be 
“ happy under your administration (27) 1 ” 

The virtues and the reputation of the new r emperors justified the 
most sanguine hopes of the Romans. The various nature of their 
talents seemed to appropriate to each his peculiar department of 
peace and w ar, without leaving room for jealous emulation. Ral- 
binus was an admired orator, a poet of distinguished fame, and a 
wise tnagistrate, who had exercised with innocence and applause 
the civil jurisdiction in almost all the interior provinces of the em- 
pire. His birth was noble (28), his fortune affluent, his manners 
liberal and affable. In him the love of pleasure was corrected by a 
sense of dignity, nor had the habits of ease deprived him of a capa- 
city for business. The mind of Maximus was formed in a rougher 
mould. By his valour and abilities he had raised himself from the 
meanest origin to the first employments of the state and army. His 
victories over the Sarmatians and the Germans, the austerity of his 
life, and the rigid impartiality of his justice, whilst he was Prefect 
of the city, commanded the esteem of a people, whose affections 
were engaged in favour of the more amiable Ralbinus. The two 
colleagues had both been consuls (Ralbinus had twice enjoyed that 
honourable office), both had been named among the twenty lieute- 
nants of the senate; and since the one was sixty and the other 
seventy-four years old (29), they had both attained the full maturity 
of age and experience. 

(27) Sec the Augustan nislory, p. 166. from the registers of the senate ; the dalo is confessedly 
faulty, hut the coincidence of the Apollinarian games enables us to correct it. 

(28) He was descended fiom Cornelius Balbus, a nolde Spaniard, and the adopted son of Theo- 
phanes the Greek historian. Balbus obtained the freedom of Rome by the favour of Pompcy, and 
preserved it by the eloquence of Cicero (sec Oral, pro Cornel. Balbo). The friendship of Gvsar (to 
whom he rendered the most important secret services in the civil war) raised him to the consulship 
and the pontificate, honours never 3 cl possessed by a stranger. The nephew of this Balbus triumphed 
over the Garamantcs . See Diclionnaire dc Baylc, au mot Balbus, where he distinguishes the several 
persons of that name, and rectifies, with his usual accuracy, the mistakes of former writers concerning 
them. 

(29) Zonaras, I. xii. p. 622. But little dependence is to be had on the authority of a modern 
Greek, so grossly ignorant of the history of the third century, that he creates several imaginary em- 
perors, and confounds those who really existed. 
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After the senate had conferred on Maximus and Balbinus an equal Tomnit » 
portion of the consular and tribunitian powers, the title of Fathers TbejMnger 
of their country, and the joint office of Supreme Pontiff, they is t a^4 a r n eJ 
ascended to the Capitol to return thanks to the gods, protectors of <*««• 
Rome (30). The solemn rites of sacrifice were disturbed by a se- 
dition of the people. The licentious multitude neither loved the 
rigid Maximus, nor did they sufficiently fear the mild and humane 
Balbinus. Their increasing numbers surrounded the templo of Ju- 
piter; with obstinate clamours they asserted their inherent right of 
consenting to the election of their sovereign ; and demanded, with 
an apparent moderation, that, besides the two emperors chosen by 
the senate, a third should be added of the family of the Gordians, 
as a just return of gratitude to those princes who had sacrificed 
their lives for the republic. At the head of the city-guards, and the 
youth of the equestrian order, Maximus and Balbinus attempted to 
cut their way through the seditious multitude. The multitude, 
armed with sticks and stones, drove them back into the Capitol. 

It is prudent to yield when the contest, whatever may be the issue 
of it, must be fatal to both parties. A boy, only thirteen years of 
age, the grandson of the elder, and nephew* of the younger, 

Gordian, was produced to the people, invested with lift Ornaments 
and title of Caesar. The tumult was appeased by this easy con- 
descension; and the two emperors, as soon as they had been 
peaceably acknowledged in Rome, prepared to defend Italy against 
the common enemy. 

Whilst in Rome and Africa revolutions succeeded each other with vaximto 
such amazing rapidity, the mind of Maximin was agitated by the SSaOm 
most furious passions. Ho is said to have received the news of K “^“ jr aDd 
the rebellion of the Gordians, and of the decree of the senate against emperors, 
him, not with the temper of a man, but the rage of a wild beast; 
which, as it could not discharge itself on the distant senate, 
threatened the life of his son, of his friends, and of all who ven- 
tured to approach his person. The grateful intelligence of the 
death of the Gordians, was quickly followed by the assurance that 
the senate, laying aside all hopes of pardon or accommodation, had 
substituted in their room two emperors, w ith whose merit he could 
not be unacquainted. Revenge was the only consolation left to 
Maximin, and revenge could only be obtained by arms. The 
strength of the legions had been assembled by Alexander from all 
parts of the empire. Three successful campaigns against the Ger- 
mans and the Sarinatians, had raised their fame, confirmed their 


(30) Herodian, I. vii. p. 236. supposes ibal the senate was at first convoked in the Capitol, and is 
very doqucul on (he occasion. The Augustan History, p. 116. seems much more authentic. 


* According to some, the sou. — G. 
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discipline, and even increased their numbers, by filling the ranks 
with the flower of the barbarian youth. The life of Maximin had 
beiui spent in war, and the candid severity of history cannot refuse 
him the valour of a soldier, or even the abilities of an experienced 
general (31). It might naturally be expected, that a prince of such 
a character, instead of suffering the rebellion to gain stability by 
delay, should immediately have marched from the banks of the 
f Danube to those of the Tiber, and that his victorious army, insti- 

gated by contempt for the senate, and eager to gather the spoils of 
Italy, should have burned with impatience to finish the easy and 
lucrative conquest. Yet as far as we can trust to the obscure chro- 
nology of that period (32), it appears that the operations of some 
foreign war deferred the Italian expedition till the ensuing spring. 
From the prudent conduct of Maximin, wo may learn that the sa- 
vage features of his character have lioen exaggerated hv the pencil 
of party, that his passions, however impetuous, submitted to the 
force of reason, and that the barbarian possessed something of the 
generous spirit of Svlla, who subdued the enemies of Rome, before 
he suffered himself to revenge his private injuries (33). 

Marches mto When the troops of Maximin, advancing in excellent order, ar- 
a. 'd.' 238 . rived at"tft foot of the Julian Alps, they were terrified by the 
February. s || cnct » an( j desolation that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. The 

(31) In Ilerodian, I. Til. p. 249, and in the Angmtan History, wo have three several orations of 
Maximin to his army, on the rcbelliou of Africa and Romo : M. do Tilletnonl hat very justly observed 
that they uclthcr agree with each other nor with truth, Hisloircdo* Empcreurs, tom. iii. p. 799. 

(32j The carelessness of the writers of that age leaven in in a singular perplexity. I . We know 
that Maximus and Balhiniis were killed during the Capiloiitte games. Herod tali, i. viii. p. 285. The 
authority of OuMvrinus (do Die Natali, c. lb.) cnabh-s us to iix those games with certainty to the 
year 233, but leaves us in ignorance of the mouth or day. 2. Tl»p election of Gordian by the senate, 
is Gxed with espial o-rtainlv, to the ‘27th of May ; hut we are at a loss to discover whether it waa in 
the same or the preceding year. Tillemout and Muratori, who maintain the two opposite opinion*, 
bring into the field a desultory troop of authorities, conjectures, aud probabilities. The one screws to 
draw out. the other to contract, the series of events between thoso periods, more than can l>e well 
reconciled to reason ami history. Vet it is necessary to choose between them.* 

(33) Velleius Paterculus. I. ii. c. 24. The president de Motilesqiiicn (in his dialogue between Svlla 
and Eucrato) expresses the seutimenls of the dictator, in a spirited and eveu a sublime wanner. 


* Eckhel has more recently treated these chro- 
nological questions with a perspicuity wdiicli gives 
great probability to bis conclusions. Setting aside 
all the historians, whose contradictious are irre- 
concilenhlc, lie ha* only consulted the iih-dals, 
and has arranged the events before n« in the 
following order. 

Maximiu, A. U. 990, alter having conquered 
the Germans, re-enters Pannonia, establishes his 
winter-quarters at Sirmium and prepares himself 
to make war against the people of the North. In 
the year 991, in the calends of January, com- 
mences his fourth tribunate. The Gordians are 
chosen emperors in Africa, probably at the be- 
ginning of the month of March. The senate con- 
firms this election with joy, and declares Maximin 
the enemy of Rome. Fivo days after he had heard 
of this revolt, Maximin sets out from Sirmium on 


his inarch to Italy. These events took place abott 
the beginning of April; a little after, the Gordian* 
are slain in Africa by Capellianus, procurator of 
Mauritania. The senate, in its alarm, names as 
emperors Halims and Maximus Pupianus, anti 
entrusts the latter with the war against Maximin. 
Maximin is stopped on his road near Aquiloia, by 
the want of provision*, and by tho melting of the 
snows : lie In-gins tho siege of Aquileia at the end 
of April. Pupianus assembles bis army at Ra- 
venna. Maximin and his son are assassinated by 
the soldiers, enraged at the resistance of Aquiloia ; 
and this was, probably, in the middle of May. 
Pnpianus returns to Rome, and assume* the 
government with Balbinus; they are assassinated 
towards tho end of July. Gordian the younger 
ascends the throne. Eckhel de Docl. Num. Vet. 
vii. 295. — G. 
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villages and open towns had been abandoned on their approach by 
the inhabitants, the cattle was driven away, the provisions re- 
moved, or destroyed, the bridges broken down, nor was any thing 
left which could afford either shelter or subsistence to an invader. 
Such had been the wise orders of the generals of the senate ; whose 
design was to protract the war, to ruin the army of Maximin by 
the slow operation of famine, and to consume his strength in the 
sieges of the principal cities of Italy, which they had plentifully 
stored with men and provisions from the deserted country. Aqui- 
leia received and withstood the first shock of the invasion. The 
streams that issue from the head of the Hadriatic gulf, swelled by 
the melting of the winter snows (34), opposed an unexpected ob- 
stacle to the arms of Maximin. At length, on a singular bridge, 
constructed with art and difficulty, of large hogsheads, he trans- 
ported his army to the opposite bauk, rooted up the beautiful 
vineyards in the neighbourhood of Aquilcia, demolished the suburbs, 
and employed the limber of the buildings in the engines and towers, 
with which on every side he attacked the city. The walls, fallen 
to decay during the security of a long peace, had been hastily re- 
paired on this sudden emergency : but the firmest defence of Aqui- 
leia consisted in the constancy of the citizens ; all ranks of whom, 
instead of being dismayed, were animated by the extreme danger, 
and their knowledge of the tyrant’s unrelenting temper. Their 
courage was supported and directed by Crispinus and Menophilus, 
two of the twenty lieutenants of the senate, who, with a small 
body of regidar troops, had thrown themselves into the besieged 
place. The army of Maximin was repulsed in repealed attacks, 
liis machines destroyed by showers of artificial fire ; and the ge- 
nerous enthusiasm of the Aquileians was exalted into a confidence 
of success, by the opinion, that Helen us, their tutelar deity, com- 
bated in person in the defence of his distressed worshippers (35). 

The emperor Maximus, who had advanced as far as Ravenna, to 
secure that important place, and to hasten the military preparations, 
beheld the event of the war in the more faithful mirror of reason 
and policy. Ue was loo sensible, that a single town could not 
resist the persevering efforts of a great army ; and he dreaded, lest 
the enemy, tired with llic obstinate resistance of Aquilcia, should on 

(34) Muralori (Annali d'ltalia, loin. ii. p. 294.) thioks the melting of the snows suits better with 
the monlbs of June or July lhan with those Of February. The opinion of a man who passed his life 
between the Alps and tin* A pen nine.*, is undoubtedly of great weight; yet 1 observe, I. That the 
long winter, of which Muralori lakes advantage, is to be found only in the Latin version, and not in 
the Greek test of llerodiun. 2. That the vicissitudes of suns and rains, to which the soldiers of 
Maximin were exposed (Herodiau, I. viii. p. 277.), denotes the spring rather than the Mimmcr. Wc 
may observe likewise, that these several streams, as they melted into one, composed the Timavns, 
so poetically (in every Sense of the word) described by Virgil. They arc about twelve miles to the 
east <<f Aquileia. See Cluver. Italia ▲nliquo, tom. i. p. 189, &c. 

(35) Hcrodiao, 1. viii. p. 272. Thu Celtic deity was supposed to be Apollo, and received under 
that name the thanks of the senate. A temple was likewise built to Venus the bald, in honour of 
the women of Aquilcia, who had given up their hair to make ropes for the military engines. 
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a sudden relinquish the fruitless siege, and march directly towards 
Rome. The fate of the empire and the cause of freedom must 
then be committed to the chance of a battle; and what arms could 
he oppose to the veteran legions of the Rhine and Danube ? Some 
troops newly levied among the generous but enervated youth of 
Italy ; and a body of German auxiliaries, on whose firmness, in the 
hour of trial, it was dangerous to depend. In the midst of these 
just alarms, the stroke of domestic conspiracy punished the crimes 
of Maximin, and delivered Rome and the senate from the calamities 
that would surely have attended the victory of an enraged bar- 
barian. 

Hinder of The people of Aquileia had scarcely experienced any of the 
common miseries of a siege, their magazines were plentifully sup- 

A April 08 plied) and several fountains within the walls assured them of an 
inexhaustible resource of fresh water. The soldiers of Maximin 
were, on the contrary, exposed to the inclemency of the season, 
the contagion of disease, and the horrors of famine. The open 
country was ruined, the rivers tilled with the slain, and polluted 
with blood. A spirit of despair and disaffection began to diffuse 
itself among the troops ; and as they were cut off from all intelligence, 
they easily believed that the whole empire had embraced the cause 
of the senate, and that they were left as devoted victims to perish 
under the impregnable walls of Aquileia. The fierce temper of the 
tyrant was exasperated by disappointments, which he imputed to 
the cowardice of his army; and his wanton and ill-timed cruelty, 
instead of striking terror, inspired hatred, and a just desire of re- 
venge. A party of Praetorian guards, who trembled for their wives 
and children in the camp of Alba, near Rome, executed the sentence 
of the senate. Maximin, abandoned by his guards, was slain in his 
tent, with his son (whom ho had associated to the honours of the 
purple), Anulinus the prefect, and the principal ministers of his 
tyranny (36). The sight of their heads, borne on the point of spears, 
convinced the citizens of Aquileia, that the siege was at an end ; the 
gates of the city wero thrown open, a liberal market was provided 
for the hungry troops of Maximin, and the whole army joined in 
solemn protestations of Gdelity to the senate and the people of Rome, 

Hi; portrait, and to their lawful emperors Maximus and Balbinus. Such was the 
deserved fate of a brutal savage, destitute, as he has generally been 
represented, of every sentiment that distinguishes a civilised, or 
even a human being. The body was suited to the soul. The sta- 
ture of Maximin exceeded the measure of eight feet, and circum- 
stances almost incredible are related of his matchless strength and 


(36) Herndian, 1. viii. p. 279. nist. August, p. 146. The duration of Maxirain's reign has not been 
defined with much accuracy, except by Eutropius, who allows him three years and a few days 
(1. ix. 1.) ; wc may depend on the integrity of the text, as the Latin original is checked by the Greek 
version of Paeanius. 
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appetite (37). Had he lived in a less enlightened age, tradition and 
poetry might well have described him as one of those monstrous 
giants, whose supernatural power was constantly exerted for the 
destruction of mankind. 

It is easier to conceive than to describe the universal joy of the jot of** 
Roman world on the fall of the tyrant, the news of which is said to »o3£ 
have been carried in four days from Aquileia to Rome. The return 
of Maximus was a triumphal procession, his colleague and young 
Gordian went out to meet him, and the three princes made their 
entry into the capital, attended by the ambassadors of almost all the 
cities of Italy, saluted with the splendid offerings of gratitude and 
superstition, and received with the unfeigned acclamations of the 
senate and people, who persuaded themselves that a golden age 
would succeed to an age of iron (38). The conduct of the two em- 
perors corresponded with these expectations. They administered 
justice in person ; and the rigour of the one was tempered by the 
other’s clemency. The oppressive taxes with which Maximin had 
loaded the rights of inheritanceand succession, were repealed, or at 
least moderated. Discipline was revived, and with the advice of the 
senate many wise laws were enacted by their Imperial ministers, 
who endeavoured to restore a civil constitution on the mins of mili- 
tary tyranny. “ What reward may we expect for delivering Rome 
“ from a monster?” was the question asked by Maximus in a mo- 
ment of freedom and confidence. Balbinus answered it without 
hesitation, “ The love of the senate, of the people, and of all man- 
“ kind.” “ Alas 1” replied hia more penetrating colleague, “Alas 1 
“ I dread the hatred of the soldiers, and the fatal effects of their 
“ resentment (39),” His apprehensions were but too well justified 
by the event. 

Whilst Maximus was preparing to defend Italy against the com- sedition at 
mon foe, Balbinus, who remained at Rome, had been engaged in Eome ' 
scenes of blood and intestine discord. Distrust and jealousy reigned 
in the senate ; and even in the temples where they assembled, every 
senator carried either open or concealed arms. In the midst of 
their deliberations, two veterans of the guards, actuated either by 
curiosity or a sinister motive, audaciously thrust themselves into 
the house, and advanced by degrees beyond the altar of Victory. 
Galiicanus, a consular, and Maecenas, a Praetorian senator, viewed 
with indignation their insolent intrusion : drawing their daggers, 

(37) Eight Roman feel and one third, which are equal to above eight English feet, as the two 
Iheasures arc to each other in the proportion of 967 to 1000. Sec Graves’s discourse on the Roman 
fool. We are told that Maximin could drink in a day an amphora (or about seven gallons) of wine, 
and eat thirty or forty pounds of meat. He could move a loaded waggon, break a horse’s leg with 
his fist, crumble stones in his hand, and tear up small trees by the roots. Sec his life in the Augustan 
History. 

(38) See the congratulatory letter of Claudius Joli»nu» tho consul, to the two emperors, in the 
Augustan History. 

(39) Hist. August, p„ 171. 
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tlipy laid the spies, for such they deemed them, dead at the foot of 
the altar, and then advancing to the door of the senate, impru- 
dently exhorted the multitude to massacre the Praetorians, as the 
secret adherents of the tyrant. Those who escaped, tho first fury 
of the tumult, took refuge in the camp, which they defended with 
superior advantage against the reiterated attacks of the people, 
assisted by the numerous bands of gladiators, the property of opulent 
nobles. The civil war lasted many days, with infinite loss and con- 
fusion on both sides. When the pipes were broken that supplied 
the camp with water, the PraHorians wero reduced to intolerable 
distress; but in their turn they made desperate sallies into the city, 
set fire to a great number of houses, and filled the streets w ith the 
blood of the inhabitants. The emperor ifalbinus attempted, by 
ineffectual edicts and precarious truces, to reconcile the factions at 
Rome. But their animosity, though smothered for a while, burnt 
with redoubled violence. The soldiers, detesting the senate and 
the people,. despised tho weakness of a prince, who wanted either 
the spirit or the power to command the obedience of his sub- 
jeots (40). 

After tho tyrant’s death, his formidable army had acknow ledged, 
from necessity rather than from choice, the authority of Maximus, 
w ho transported himself without delay to the camp before Aquileia. 
As soon as he had received their oath of fidelity, he addressed them 
in terms full of mildness and moderation; lamented, rather tlian 
arraigned, the w ild disorders of the times, and assured the soldiers, 
that of all their past conduct, the senate would remember only their 
generous desertion of the tyrant, and their voluntary return to their 
duty. Maximus enforced his exhortations by a liberal donative, 
purified the camp by a solemn sacrifice of expiation, and then dis- 
missed the legions to their several provinces, impressed, as he 
hoped, with a lively sense of gratitude and obedience (41). But 
nothing could reconcile the haughty spirit of the Praetorians. They 
attended the emperors on the memorable day of their public entry into 
Rome ; but amidst the general acclamations, the dejected counte- 
nances of the guards sufficiently declared that they considered them- 
selves as the object, rather than the partners, of the triumph. When 
tire whole body w as united in their camp, those who had served under 
Maxinun, and those who had remained at Rome, insensibly commu- 
nicated to each other their complaints and apprehensions. The 
emperors chosen by the army had perished with ignominy ; those 
elected by the senate were seated on llic throne (42). The long 
discord between tire civil and military powers was decided by a 


(40) Hcrodiau, 1. *iii. p. 258. 

{4J) Derodian, I, wiii. p. 211. 

(42) 1 he observation had been made imprudently enough in the acclamations of the aenate, and 
■with regard to the soldiers it carried the appearance of a- wanton insult. Hist. August, p. I7tf. 
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■war, in which the former had obtained a complete victory. The 
soldiers most now learn a new doctrine of submission to the senate; 
and whatever clemency was affected by that politic assembly, they 
dreaded a slow revenge, coloured by the name of discipline, and 
justified by fair pretences of the public good, hut their fate was 
still in their own hands; and if they had courage to despise the vain 
terrors of an impotent republic, it was easy to convince the world, 
that those who were masters of the arms, were masters of the 
authority of the state. 

■When the senate elected two princes, it is probable that, besides kmjmm 
the declared reason of providing for the various emergencies ofamUMMnui. 
peace and war, they were actuated by tho secret desire of weakening 
by division the despotism of the supreme magistrate. Their policy 
was effectual, but it proved fatal both to their emperors and to 
themselves. The jealousy of power was soon exasperated by the 
difference of character. Maximus despised halbinus as a luxurious 
noble, and was in his turn disdained by his colleague as an obscure 
soldier. Their silent discord was understood rather than seen (4.3) ; 
but the mutual 'consciousness prevented them from uniting in any 
vigorous measures of defence against their common enemies of the 
Praetorian camp. The whole city was employed in the Capitoline 
games, and the emperors were left almost alone, in the palace. On A . d: ms. 
a sudden they were alarmed by the approach of a troop of despe- ,U ' T IS ' 
rate assassins. Ignorant of each other’s situation or designs, for 
they already occupied very distant apartments, afraid to give or to 
receive assistance, they wasted the important moments in idle 
debates and fruitless recriminations. The arrival of the guards put 
an end to the vain strife. They seized on these emperors of the 
senate, for such they called them with malicious contempt, stripped 
them of their garments, and dragged them in insolent triumph 
through the streets of Rome, with a design of inflicting a slow and 
cruel death on these unfortunate princes. Tho fear of a rescue 
from the faithful Germans of the Imperial guards, shortened their 
tortures ; and their bodies, mangled with a thousand wounds, were 
left exposed to the insults or to the pity of the populace (44). 

In the space of a few months, six princes had been cut off by The third 
the sword. Gordian, who had already received the title of Caesar, re Safn»*«ie 
was the only person that occurred to the soldiers as proper to fill m»p«w- 
the vacant throne (43). They carried him to the camp, and unani- 
mously saluted him Augustus and Emperor. His name was dear to 
tlie senate and people ; his tender age promised a long impunity of 
military licence ; and the submission of Rome and the provinces to 

(48) Diseordia* lacttae, cl quae iotelligoreotur polios quant vrderenlur. Hitt. August, p. HO. 

This well chosen expression is probably sloieo from some bellcr wriler. 

(44) Herod ian. I. viil. p. 287, 288. 

(45] Quia uou alius erat iu pr.cscnti, is the expression of the Augustan History. 
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the choice of the Pratorian guards, saved the republic, at the ex- 
pense indeed of its freedom and dignity, from the horrors of a new 
civil war in the heart of the capital (46). 

As the third Gordian was only nineteen years of age at the time of 
his death, the history of his life, were it known to usw ith greater accu- 
racy than it really is, would contain little more than the account of 
his education, and the conduct of the ministers, who by turns abused 
or guided the simplicity of his unexperienced youth. Immediately 
after his accession, he fell into the hands of his mother’s eunuchs, 
that pernicious vermin of the East, -who, since the days of Elagaba- 
lus, had infested the Roman palace. By the artful conspiracy of 
these wretches, an impenetrable veil was drawn between an inno- 
cent prince and his oppressed subjects, the virtuous disposition of 
Gordian was deceived, and the honours of the empire sold without 
his knowledge, though iu a very public manner, to the most worth- 
less of mankind. We are ignorant by what fortunate accident the 
emporor escaped from this ignominious slavery, and devolved his 
confidence on a minister whose wise counsels had no object except 
the glory of his sovereign and the happiness of the people. It should 
seem that love and learning introduced Misithcus to the favour of 
Gordian. The young prince married the daughter of his master of 
rhetoric, and promoted his father-in-law to the first offices of the 
empire. Two admirablo letters that passed between them are still 
extant. The minister, with the conscious dignity of virtue, con- 
gratulates Gordian that he is delivered from the tyranny of the eu- 
nuchs (47), and still more that he is sensible of his deliverance. 
The emperor acknowledges, with an amiable confusion, tho errors 

(46) Quintus Curtins (1. x. c. 9.) pays an elegant compliment to tlic emperor of the day, for having, 
by hit happy accession, extinguished so many firebrands, sheathed so many swords, and pnt an end 
10 the evils of a divided government. After weighing with attention every word of the passage, 
1 am of opinion, that it suit* bettor with tho elevatiou of Gordian, than with any other period of 
the Roman history. In that case, it may wirvc to decide the age of Quintus Curtins. Those who 
place him under the first Caesars, argue from the purity of his style, but are embarrassed by the 
silence of Qninlilian, in his accurate list of Roman historians.* 

(47) HisL August, p. 161. Prom some hints in the two letter*, 1 should expect that the eunuchs 
were not expelled the palace without some degree of gentle violence, and that the young Gordian 
rather approved of, lhau consented to, their disgrace. 


* This conjecture of Gibbon is without founda- 
tion. Many passages in the work of Quintus 
Curtins clearly place him at an earlier period. 
Thus in speaking of the Parthians he says, Mine in 
Parthicum perventnm cst ; tunc ignobilem gen- 
tem : nunc caput omnium qui post Ruphralein et 
Tigrim unities sili Rubro mari terminantur. The 
Parthian empire had this extent only in the first 
age of the vulgar sera : to that age, therefore, 
must be assigned the date of Quintus Curtins. 
Although the critics (says If. do Sainle Croix) 
have multiplied conjectures on this subject, most 
of them have ended by adopting the opinion 
which places Quintus Curtins under the reign of 
Claudius. Sec Just. Lips, ad Ann. Tac. ii. 20. 


Michel le Tellier Praf. in Curt. Tillcmonl Hist, 
des Emp. i. p. 251. Du Bos Reflexions stir la 
Pocsie, 2d Parlic. Tirabosehi Storia della, Lett. 
Ital. ii. 119. Examcn. cril. des Historicns d’A- 
Icxandre, 2d ed. p. 104. 849, 850. — G. 

This interminable question seems as much per- 
plexed aS ever. The first argument of M. Guizot 
is a strong one, except that Parthian is often used 
by later writers for Persian. Cunzius, in bis 
preface to an edition published at Helmstadt 
( 1802 ) maintains the opinion of Bagnolo, which 
assigns Q. Curtius to the time of Constantine the 
Great. Schmicdcr in his edit. Gotting. 1803, 
sums up in this sentence, aclalcm Curtii iguorari 
paluui est, — M. 
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of his past conduct ; and laments, with singular propriety, the 
misfortune of a monarch, from whom a venal tribe of courtiers 
perpetually labour to conceal the truth (48). 

The life of Misitheus had been spent in the profession of letters, 
not of arms; yet such was the versatile genius of that great man, 
that, when he was appointed Praetorian Prefect, he discharged the 
military duties of his place with vigour aud ability. The Persians 
had invaded Mesopotamia, and threatened Antioch, By the persua- 
sion of his father-in-law, the young emperor quitted the luxury 
of Rome, opened, for the last time recorded in history, the temple 
of Janus, and marched in person into the East. On his approach 
with a great army, the Persians withdrew' their garrisons from the 
cities which they had already taken, and retired from the Euphra- 
tes to the Tigris. Gordian enjoyed the pleasure of announcing to 
the senate the first success of his arms, which he ascribed with a 
becoming modesty and gratitude to the wisdom of his father and 
Prefect. During the whole expedition, Misitheus watched over 
the safety and discipline of the army ; whilst he prevented their 
dangerous murmurs by maintaining a regular plenty in the camp, 
and by establishing ample magazines of vinegar, bacon, straw', bar- 
ley, and wheat, in all the cities of the frontier (49). But the pros- 
perity of Gordian expired w ith Misitheus, who died of a flux, not 
without very strong suspicions of poison. Philip, his successor in 
the prefecture, W'as an Arab by birth, and consequently, in the 
earlier part of his life, a robber by profession. His rise from so 
obscure a station to the first dignities of the empire, seems to prove 
that he w as a bold and able leader. But his boldness prompted him 
to aspire to the throne, and his abilities were employed to supplant, 
not to serve, his indulgent master. The minds of the soldiers w ere 
irritated by an artificial scarcity, created by his contrivance in the 
camp ; and the distress of the army was attributed to the youth and 
incapacity of the prince. It is not in our power to trace the suc- 
cessive steps of the secret conspiracy and open sedition, which were 
at length fatal to Gordian. A sepulchral monument was erected 
to his memory on the spot (50) where he was killed, near the con- 
flux of the Euphrates with the little river Aboras (51). The fortu- 

(48) Duxit tixnrcm fdiam Misithci, qnem causa eloquent ix 1 djgnum parentela stia putavit ; et pra»- 
fcciutn statim fecit ; post quod, non puerile jam et coulcmptibile videbatnr imperium. 

(49) Hist. August, p. 16 ' 2 . Aurelius Victor. Porphyrias in Vit. Plniin. np. Fahricium, Bibliolh. 
Grace. 1. iv. c. 36. The philosopher Plotinus accompanied the army, prompted by the love of know- 
ledge, and by the hope of penetrating as far as India. 

(50) About twenty miles from the little town of Circesium, on the frontier of the two empires.* 

(51) The inscription (which contained a very singular pun) was erased by the order of Licinius, 


* Now Kcrkcsia : placed in the angle formed fications to make it the bulw ark of the empire on 
by the juncture of the Cbaboras, or al Khabour, the side of Mesopotamia. D'Anville. Grog. Anc. 
with the Euphrates. This situation appeared so ii. 196. — G. It is the Carckcmish of the Old Tes- 
advantageous to Pioclctiau, that be raised forli- tameut, 2. Cbron. xxxv. 20. Jcr. xlvi. 2. — M. 
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uate Pliiiip, raised to the empire by the votes of the soldiers, found 
a ready obedience from the senate and the provinces (52) 

Wo cannot forbear transcribing the ingenious, though somewhat 
fanciful, description, which a celebrated writer of our own times 
lias traced of the military government of the Roman empire. 
“ W hat in that age was called the Roman empire, was only an 
“ irregular republic, not unlike the Aristocracy (53) of Algiers (5%), 
“ where the militia, possessed of the sovereignty, creates and do- 
“ poses a magistrate, who is styled a Dey. Perhaps, indeed, it 
“ may be laid down as a general rule, that a military government 
“ is, in some respects, more republican than monarchical. Nor 
“ can it be said that the soldiers only partook of the government by 
“ their disobedience and rebellions. The speeches made to them 
“ by the emperors, were they not at length of the same nature as 
“ those formerly pronounced to the people by the consuls and the 
“ tribunes ? And although the armies had no regular place or forms 
“ of assembly, though their debates w'ere short, their action sud— 
“ den, and their resolves seldom the result of cool reflection, did 
“ they not dispose, with absolute sway, of the public fortune? W'hat 
“ was the emperor, except the minister of a violent government, 
“ elected for the private benefit of the soldiers? 

“ W hen the army had olected Philip, who was Prastorian protect 
“ to the third Gordian, the latter demanded, that he might remain 
“ sole emperor; he was unable to obtain it. He requested that the 
“ power might be equally divided between them; the army would 
“ not listen to his speech. He consented to be degraded to the 
“ rank of Cscsar ; the favour was refused him. Ho desired, at 
“ least, he might be appointed Protorian protect ; his prayer was 
“ rejected. Finally, he pleaded for his life. The army, in these 
“ several judgments, exercised the supreme magistracy.” Accord- 
ing to the historian, whose doubtful narrative the President De 
Montesquieu has adopted, Philip, who, during the whole transac- 
tion, had preserved a sullen silence, was inclined to spare the inno- 
cent life of his benefactor; till, recollecting that his innocence might 
excite a dangerous compassion in the Roman world, he commanded, 

who claimed some degree of relationship to Philip (Hint. August, p. 165.) ; but the tumulus or mound 
of earth which formed the sepulchre, still subsisted in the time of Julian. Sec Ammian. Marcellin. 
xxiii. 5. 

(5‘2) Aurelius Victor. F.utrop. ix. 2. Orosius, vH. QO. AmminntH Marrellinos, xxiii. 5. Zosimtu, 
I. i. p. 19. Philip, who w as a native of Rostra, was about forty years of age.* 

(53) Cau the epithet of Aristocrat# be applied, with any propriety, to the government of Algiers? • 
Every military government floats between the extremes of absolute monarchy and wild democracy. 

(54) The military republic of the Uantabikes in Egypt, would have alTorded M. de Montesquieu 
(see Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Decadence des Roma ins, c. 16.) a jtnterand more noble 
parallel. 

* Now Bosra. It was once the metropolis of desert. D'Anvillo. 6eog. Anc. H. 188. Aceord- 
a province named Arabia, and the chief city of log to Yictor (in C®sar.), Philip was a native of 
Auranilis, of which the name is preserved in Trachonitis, another province of Arabia. — G. 
Deled Uanraii, the limits of which meet the *-• 
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without regard to his suppliant cries, that he should be seized, stript, 
and led away to instant death. After a moment’s pause the inhu- 
man sentence was executed (55). 

On his return from the East to Rome, Philip, desirous of oblite- iwgn of 
rating the memory of his crimes, and of captivating the affections 1 t " llp ' 
of the people, solemnised the secular games with infinite pomp and 
magnificence. Since their institution or revival by Augustus (56), 
they had been celebrated by Claudius, by Domitian, and by Se- 
verus, and were now renewed the fifth time, on the accomplishment 
of the full period of a thousand years from the foundation of Rome. 

Every circumstance of the secular games was skilfully adapted to secular 
inspire the superstitious mind with deep and solemn reverence, a 
T he long interval between them (57) exceeded the term of human Arnl 21 ' * €■ 
life; and as none of the spectators had already seen them, none/)&l/x- 
could flatter themselves with the expectation of beholding them a j 
second time. The mystic sacrifices were performed, during three ‘ - 

nights, on the banks of the Tiber; and the Campus Martius re- > 7,i ' /noo, 
sounded with music and dances, and was illuminated with innu- 
merable lamps and torches. Slaves and strangers were excluded 
from any participation in these national ceremonies. A chorus of 
twenty-seven youths, and as many virgins, of noble families, and 
whose parents were both alive, implored the propitious gods in favour 
of the present, and for the hope of the rising generation ; requesting, 
in religious hymns, that according to the faith of their ancient ora- 
cles, they would still maintain the virtue, the felicity, and the em- 
pire of the Roman people (58). The magnificence of Philip’s shows 
and entertainments dazzled the eyes of the multitude. Tho devout 
were employed in the rites of superstition, whilst the reflecting few 
revolved in their anxious minds the past history and the future fate 
of the empire. 

Since Romulus, with a small band of shepherds and outlaws, 

(55; The Augustan History (p. 163, 164.) cannot, in this instance, bo reconciled with itself or with 
probability. How could Philip condemn his predecessor, and yet consecrate his memory ? How 
could he order his public execution, and yet, its his letters to the senate, exculpate himself from the 
guilt of his death ? Philip, though an ambitious usurper, was by no means a mad tyrant. Some 
chronological difficulties have likewise been discovered by the nice eves of Tillemont and Moralori, 
in this supposed association of Philip to the empire. * 

(56) The account of the last supposed celebration, though in an enlightened period of history, was 
so very doubtful and obscure, that the alternative seems not doubtful. "When the popish jubilees, 
the copy of the secular games, were invented by Boniface Till., the crafty pope pretended that he 
only revived an ancient institution. See M. le Chain, Leltres sur los Jubilos. 

(57) Either of a hundred or a hundred and ten years. Yarro and Livy adopted the former opinion, 
but the infallible authority of the Sibyl consecrated the latter (Consorinusdo Die Natal, c. IT.). The 
emperors Claudius and Philip, however, did net treat the oracle with implicit respect. 

(58) The idea of the secular games is best understood from the poem of Horace, and the description 
of Zotiinus, 1. ii. p. 167, die. 


* Wench endeavours to reconcile these discre* and of Zosimos, whom he adduces in support of 
pancies. He supposes that Gordian was led away, his theory. He is more successful in bis precedents 
and died a natural death in prison. This is di- of usurpers deifying the victims of their ambi> 
roctly contrary to the statement of Capilolinus tion. Sitdivus, duiniuodo non sit vivus. — X. 
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Decline of fortified himself on the hills near the Tiber, ten centuries had al- 
ready elapsed (59). During the four first ages, the Romans, in 
the laborious school of poverty, had acquired the virtues of war 
and government : by the vigorous exertion of those virtues, and by 
the assistance of fortune, they had obtained, in the course of the 
three succeeding centuries, an absolute empire over many countries 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The last three hundred years had 
been consumed in apparent prosperity and internal decline. The 
nation of soldiers, magistrates, and legislators, who composed the 
thirty-five tribes of the Roman people, was dissolved into the com- 
mon mass of mankind, and confounded with the millions of servile 
provincials, who had received the name, w ithout adopting the spirit, 
of Romans. A mercenary army, levied among the subjects and 
barbarians of the frontier, was the only order of men who pre- 
served and abused their independence. By their tumultuary elec- 
tion, a Syrian, a Goth, or an Aral), was exalted to the throne of 
Rome, and invested with despotic pow r er over the conquests and 
over the country of the Scipios. 

The limits of the Roman empire still.extended from the Western 
Ocean to the Tigris, and from Mount Atlas to the Rhine and the 
Danube. To the undiscerning eye of the vulgar, Philip appeared 
a monarch no less powerful than Hadrian or Augustus had formerly 
been. The form was still the same, but the animating health and 
vigour were (led. The industry of the peoplo was discouraged and 
exhausted by a long series of oppression. The discipline of the 
legions, which alone, after the extinction of every other virtue, 
had propped the greatness of the state, was corrupted by the 
ambition, or relaxed by the weakness, of the emperors. The 
strength of the frontiers, which had always consisted in arms rather 
than in fortifications, was insensibly undermined; and the fairest 
provinces w ere left exposed to the rapaciousness or ambition of the 
barbarians, who soon discovered the decline of the Roman empire. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the State of Persia after tho Restoration of the Monarchy by Artaxcrxes. 

The Whenever Tacitus indulges himself in those beautiful episodes, 
ESTtf in which he relates some domestic transaction of the Germans or 
or the North. 0 j flj 0 p a rthians, his principal object is to relieve the attention of 

(59) The received calculation of Varro assigns to the foundation of Rome an mra that corresponds 
with the 754lh year before Christ. But so little is the chronology of Romo to be depended on, in 
the more early ages, that Sir Isaac Newton has brought the same event as low as the year 627. 
[Compare Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 271. — M.] 
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the reader from a uniform scene of vice and misery. From the 
reign of Augustus to the time of Alexander Severus, the enemies of 
Rome were in her bosom — the tyrants, and the soldiers ; and her 
prosperity had a very distant and feeble interest in the revolutions 
that might happen beyond the Rhine and the Euphrates. But 
when the military order had levelled, in wild anarchy, the power 
of the prince, the laws of the senate, and even the discipline of the 
camp, the barbarians of the North and of the East, who had long 
hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked the provinces of a declining 
monarchy. Their vexatious inroads were changed into formidable 
irruptions, dhd, after a long vicissitude of mutual calamities, many 
tribes of the victorious invaders established themselves in the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire. To obtain a clearer knowledgeof these 
great events, we shall endeavour to form a previous idea of the 
character, forces, and design^ of those nations who avenged the 
cause of Hannibal and Mithridates. 

In the more early ages of the world, whilst the forest that co- acylation* 
vered Europe afforded a retreat to a few wandering savages, the ° f A,u ' 
inhabitants of Asia were already collected into populous cities, and 
reduced under extensive empires, the seat of the arts, of luxury, 
and of despotism. The Assyrians reigned over the East (1), till the 
sceptre of Ninus and Semiramis dropt from the hands of their ener- 
vated successors. The Modes and the Babylonians divided their 
power, and were themselves swallowed up in the monarchy of the 
Persians, whose arms could not be confined within the narrow 
limits of Asia. Followed, as it is said, by two millions of men, 

Xerxes, the descendant of Cyrus, invaded Greece. Thirty thousand 
soldiers, under the command of Alexander, the son of Philip, who 
was entrusted by the Greeks with their glory and revenge, were 
sufficient to subdue Persia. The princes of the house of Seleucus 
usurped and lost the Macedonian command over the East. About 
the same time, that, by an ignominiohs treaty, they resigned to 
the Romans the country on this side Mount Taurus, they were 
driven by the Parthians,* an obscure horde of Scythian origin, 
from all the provinces or Upper Asia. The formidable power of 
the Parthians, which spread from India to the frontiers of Syria, 
was in its turn subverted by Ardshir, or Artaxerxes; the founder 

(i) An ancient chronologist quoted by Velleius Paterculus (l. i. c. 6.) observes, that the Assyrians, 
the Medes, the Persians, and the Macedonians, reigned over Asia one thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-five years, from the accession of Ninus to the defeat of Antiochus by the Romans. As the 
latter of these great events happened ‘289 years before Christ, the former may be placed 2194 years 
before the same aera. The Astronomical Observations, found at Babylon by Alexander, went lifly 
years higher. 


* The Parthians were a tribe of the Indo- founded by the ancients under the vague deno- 
Germanic branch which dwelt on the south east mination of Scythians. Klaproth, Tableaux Hist, 
of the Caspian, and belonged to the same race as de 1’Asic, p. 40. Strabo, p. 747., calls the Parthians 
the GeUc, the Massagetx, and other nations, coo* Carducbi, i. e. the inhabitants of Curdistan. — M. 

i. 12 
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of a new dynasty, which, under the name of Sassanides, governed 
Persia till the invasion of the Arabs. This great revolution, whose 

fatal influence was soon experienced by the Romans, happened in 
the fourth year of Alexander Severus, two hundred and twenty-six 
years after the Christian sera (2).* 

i he persi.il, Artaxerxes had served with great reputation in the armies of Ar- 

restoiaVy taban, the last king of the Parthians, and it appears that he was 
Aruxcrxf.. driven into exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, the customary 
reward for superior merit. His birth was obscure, and the obscu- 
rity equally gave room to the aspersions of his enemies, and the 
flattery of his adherents. If we credit the scandal of the former, 
.Artaxerxes sprang from the illegitimate commerce of a tanner’s 
wife with a common soldier (3). The latter represent him as 
descended from a branch of the ancient kings of Persia, though 
time and misfortune had gradually reduced his ancestors to the 
humble station of private citizens (!s). As the lineal heir of the 
monarchy, he asserted his right to the throne, and challenged the 
noble task of delivering the Persians from the oppression under 
which they groaned above five centuries since the death of Darius. 
The Parthians were defeated in three great battles. t In the last of 
these their king Artaban was slain, and the spirit of the nation was 
for ever broken (5). The authority of Artaxerxes was solemnly 
acknowledged in a great assembly held at Raich in Khorasan.i 
Two younger branches of the royal house of Arsaces were con- 
founded among the prostrate satraps. A third, more mindful of 
ancient grandeur than of present necessity, attempted to retire. 

W In the five hundred nod thirty-eighth rear of themra of ftetencu*. See Agathias, 1. ii p. 6fc. 
This great event (such is the carelessness of the Orientals) is placed by Enty chins as htgh as the tenth 
year of Commodus; and by Moses of Chorcne, as low as the reign of Philip. Amraiamis Marccllinus 
has ao servilely copied (xxiii. 6.) Iits ancient materials, which are indeed tm good, that he do- 
scribes the family of the Arsacidcs as still seated on the Persian throne in the middle of the fourth 
century. 

(3) The tauuer's name was Babec ; the soldiers, Sassan : from the former Aria tenet obtained the 
surnainoof fiabegan, from the latter all his descendants have been styled Sassamides. 

f4| D'Herbdot, Bibliotheque Orion tale, Ardtkir. 

{&) Dion Cassius, I. kxx. Herod inn, !• vi. p. 207. Abulpharagius Dynast, p. tO. 


* The Persian History, If the poetry of tie Shah 
Nam eh, the Book of Kings, may deserve that 
name, mentions four dynasties from the earliest 
ages to the invasion of the Saracens. The Shah 
Nameli was composed with the view of perpe- 
tuating the remains of the original Persian records 
or traditions which had survived the Saracenic 
invasion. The task was undertaken by the poet 
Dnkiki. and nlXerwards, nnder the patronage of 
Mahmoud of Gharni, completed by Ferdusf. The 
first of these dynasties is that of Kaiomors, as 
Sir W. Jones observes, the dark and fabulous 
period ; the seoond that of the Kaianian, the 
heroic and poetical ; in which the learned have 
discovered some enrions, and imagined some 
fanciful, analogies, with the Jewish, the Greek, 


*od the Roman accounts of the eastern world. 

See, on the Shah Kameb, translation by Goerren, 
with Von Hammer's Review, Vienna, Jahrbuch. 
von lit. 17. 75. 77. Malcolm's Persia, 8vo. ed. i. 
503. Macan's Preface to his Critical Edition of 
the Shah No inch. On the early Persian History, 
a very sensible abstract of various opinions In 
Malcolm's Hist, of Persia. — M. 

+ In the plain of Hoormim, the son of Babek 
was hailed in the field with the proud title of 
Shahan Shah, king of kings, a name ever since 
assumed by the soverci^s of Persia. Malcolm, i . 
71. — M. 

t See the Persian account of the rise of Ard- 
cschir Babegan in Malooim, 1, 68.— V. 
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with a numerous train of vassals, towards their kinsman, the king 
of Armenia; but this little army of deserters was intercepted, and 
cut off, by the vigilance of the conqueror (6), who boldly assumed 
the double diadem, and the title of King of Kings, which had been 
enjoyed by his predecessor. But these pompous titles, instead of 
gratifying the vanity of the Persian, served only to admonish him of 
his duty, and to inflame in his soul the ambition of restoring, in 
their full splendour, the religion and empire of Cyrus. 

I. During the long servitude of Persia under the Macedonian Reformation 
and the Parthian yoke, the nations of Europe and Asia had mu- ° r kuJJS!*" 
tuaily adopted and oorrupted each other’s superstitions. Tho Ar- 
sacides, indeed, practised the worship of the Magi ; but they disgraced 
and polluted it with a various mixture of foreign idolatry.* The 
memory of Zoroaster, the ancient prophet and philosopher of the 
Persians (7), was still revered in the East; but the obsolete and 
mysterious language, in which the Zendavesta was composed (8), 

(6) See Hoses Clxuvurosis, LI. C. 65 — 71. 

(7) Hy^p and Pridcaux, working up the Persian legions and their own conjectures into a very 
agreeable story, represent Zoroaster as a contemporary of l)arius Hystaspe*. But it is sufficient to 
observe, that the Greek writers, who lived almost in the age of Darius, agree in placing the rca of 
Zoroaster many hundred, or even tliousand, years before their ow n lime. The judicious criticism of 
Hr. Hoyle perceived, and maintained against his unde Dr. Prideaox, the antiquity of the Persian 

See hi* work, voL. ii. -f 

(8) That ancient idiom was called the Zend. The language of the commentary, the Pelilvi, though 
much more modern, has ceased many ages ago to be a Irving tongne. This fact alone (if it ts allowed 
as an then lie) sufficiently warrants the antiquity of those writings which M- d'Anqootil has brought 
into Europe, and translated into French. $ 


* SiWestre de Sacy (Antiquites dc la Perse) has 
proved the neglect of the Zoroastrian religion 
under the Parthian kings. — M. 

There are three leading theories concerning 
the nge of Zoroaster ; I. That which assigns him 
to an age of great and almost indefinite antiquity 
—it I* that of Mov lo, adopted by 6ibbon, Volney, 
Recherches snr 1'Iiistoire, ii. 2. Rhode also (die 
Heiligc Sage, Arc.}, in a very ingenious and ably 
developed theory, throws the Bactrian prophet 
fhr back into antiquity. II. That of Foucber 
'(Hem. de 1’Acad. xxvii. 253.), Tycbsen (in Conran. 
Roc. Gott. ii. 112.), Heeren (Ideen. i. 45®.), and 
recently HOlty, identify the Gnshtasp of the Per- 
sian mythological history with Cyuzares the Pint, 
■fin* king of the Medes, and considef the religion 
to be Median in its origin. H. Guizot considers 
this opinion most probable, note in loe. III. 
That of Hyde, Pridcaux, Anqneti! du Perron, 
Xkuker, Herder, Goerres (Hvthen Gesehichte.), 
TOn Hammer (Wien. Jahrbncli. ve*. lx.), Halcobn 
•fi. 928.), De Guigniatit (Rehg. de 1‘Atrtiq. 2d part. 
Tol. 8.), Klaproth (Tableaux de Tkam, p. 21;), 
make Gushtasp Darius Hvstagpes, and Zoroaster 
his contemporary. The ml cnee of Heredoln* ap- 
pears the great objection to this theory. Some 
writers, as H. Foncher (resting, as H. Guizot ob- 
serves, on the doubtful authority of Pliny), make 
more than oae Zoroaster, and so attempt to re- 
concile the conflicting theories. — M. 

% Zend signifies life , living. The word means, 


cither the collection of the canonical books of the 
followers of Zoroaster, or the language itself in 
which they ire written. They are the books that 
contain the word of life, wbetlwr the language 
was originally called Zenrl, or whether it was so 
called from Hie content* of the books. Avert* 
means word, oracle, revelation ; this term is not 
the title of a particular work, but of the collec- 
tion of the books of Zoroaster, as the revelation 
of Ormuzd. This collection is sometimes called 
Zendavesta, sometime* briefly Zend. 

The Zend was the ancient language of Media, 
as is proved by its affinity with the dialect* of 
Armenia and Georgia : it was already a dead lan- 
guage nnder the Arsacides in the conntry which 
■was the scene of die events recorded in the 
Zendavesta . Some critics, among others Richard- 
son and Sir W. Jones, have called in question 
the antiquity of these books; the former pre- 
tended that the Zend hod never been a written 
or spoken language, but had been invented hi 
the later times by the Magi, for the parpoaes of 
their art; but K looker, in the dissertations which 
he added to those of Anquotil and the Abbe 
Foncher, has proved that the Zend was a living 
and spoken language. — G. Sir T . Jones appears 
to have abandoned bis doubts oo discovering the 
affinity between the Zend and the Sanskrit. 
Since the time of KlewkeT this question lias been 
investigated by many learned scholars. Sir W. 
Jones, Leydea ( Asiat. Research, x. 288.), and 
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opened a field of dispute to seventy sects, who variously explained 
the fundamental doctrines of their religion, and were all indifferently 
derided by a crowd of infidels, who rejected the divine mission and 
miracles of the prophet. To suppress the idolaters, reunite the 
schismatics, and confute the unbelievers, by the infallible decision of 
a general council, the pious Artaxcrxes summoned the Magi from all 
parts Of his dominions. These priests, who had so long sighed in 
L contempt and obscurity, obeyed the welcome summons; and on the 
appointed day appeared, to the number of about eighty thousand. 
But as the debates of so tumultuous an assembly could not have 
been directed by the authority of reason, or influenced by the art 
of policy, the Persian synod was reduced, by successive operations, 
to forty thousand, to four thousand, to four hundred, to forty, and 
{ at last to seven Magi, the most respected for their learning and 
piety. One of these, Erdaviraph, a young but holy prelate, received 
from the hands of his brethren three cups of soporiferous wine. 
He drank them off, and instantly fell into a long and profound sleep. 
As soon as he waked, he related to the king and to the believing 
multitude, his journey to Heaven, and' his intimate conferences 
with the Deity. Every doubt was silenced by. this supernatural 
evidence ; and the articles of the faith of Zoroaster were fixed with 
equal authority and precision (9). A short delineation of that ce- 
lebrated system will be found useful, not only to display the cha- 
racter of the Persian nation, but to illustrate many of their most 
important transactions, both in peace and war, with the Roman 
empire (10). 

v 

(9) Hyde deReligionc veterum Per*, c. 21. 

(10) I have principally drawn ibis account from the Zendavesta of H. d'Anquclil, and the Sadder, 
subjoined to Dr. Hyde's treatise. It must, however, be confessed, that the studied obscurity of a 
prophet, the figurative style of the Bast, and the deceitful medium of a French or Latin version, may 
have betrayed us into error and heresy, in this abridgment of Persian theology.* 


Mr. Erskine (Bombay Trans, ii. 299.}, consider it 
a derivative from the Sanskrit. The antiquity of 
the Zendavesta has likewise been asserted by 
Bask, the great Danish linguist, who, according 
to Malcolm, brought back from the East fresh 
transcripts and additions to those published by 
Anquelil. According to Bask, the Zend and 
Sanskrit are sister dialects ; the one the parent of 
the Persian, the other of the Indian family of 
languages. — G. and M. But the subject is roost 
satisfactorily illustrated in Bopp’s comparative 
Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Lithuanian, Gothic, and German languages. Ber- 
lin, 1833-5. According to Bopp the Zend is in 
some respects of more remarkable structure than 
the Sanscrit. Parts of the Zendavesta have been 
published in the original, by M. Bournouf at Paris, 
and M. Olshansen in Hamburg. — M. 

The Peblvi was the language of the coun- 
tries bordering on Assyria, and probably of As- 
syria itself. Pehlvi signifies valour, beroiim; 


the Pehlvi therefore was the language of the 
ancient heroes and kings of Persia, the valiant. 
(Mr. Erskine prefers the derivation from pehla, a 
border. — M.) It contains a number of Aramaic 
roots. , Anquelil considered it formed from the 
Zend ; Bleaker docs not adopt this opinion. The 
Pehlvi, ho says, is much more Qowiog and less 
overcharged with vowels than the Zend. The 
books of Zoroaster, Crst written in Zend, were 
afterwards translated into Pehlvi and Parsi. The 
Pehlvi had fallen into disuse under the dynasty 
of the Sassanides, but the learned still wrote it. 
The Parsi, the dialect of Pars or Farsistan, was 
then the prevailing dialect. Bleaker, Auhaog. Zum 
Zend Avesta, 2. ii. part. i. p. 158. part ii. 31. — G. 

Mr. Erskine (Bombay Transactions) considers 
the existing Zendavesta to have been compiled in 
the time of Ardeschir Babbegan. — M. 

* It is to he regretted that Gilibon followed the 
post-Mahometan Sadder of Hyde. — M. 
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The great and fundamental article of the system, was the cele- 
brated doctrine of the two principles ; a bold and injudicious at- 
tempt of Eastern philosophy to reconcile the existence of moral and 
physical evil with the attributes of a beneficent Creator and Governor 
of the world. The first and original Being, in whom, or by whom, 
the universe exists, is denominated in the writings of Zoroaster, 
Time without bounds ;* but it must be confessed, that this infinite 
substance seems rather a metaphysical abstraction of the mind, 
than a real object endowed with self-consciousness, or possessed 
of moral perfections. From either the blind, or the intelligent 
operation of this infinite Time, which bears but too near an affinity 
with the chaos of the Greeks, the two secondary but active prin- 
ciples of the universe, were from all eternity produced, Ormusdand 
Ahriman, each of them possessed of the powers of creation, but each 
disposed, by his invariable nature, to exercise them with different 
designs.t The principle of good is eternally absorbed in light : the 
principle of evil eternally buried in darkness. The wise benevo- 
lence Of Ormusd formed man capable of virtue, and abundantly 
provided his fair habitation with the materials of happiness. By 
his vigilant providence, the motion of the planets, the order of the 
seasons, and the temperate mixture of the elements, are preserved. 
But the malice of Ahriman has long since pierced Ormusd' s egg; 
or, in other w'ords, has violated the liarmony of his works. Since 
that fatal irruption, the most minute articles of good and evil are 
intimately intermingled and agitated together; the rankest poisons 
spring up amidst the most salutary plants ; deluges, earthquakes, 
and conflagrations attest the conflict of Nature, and the little world 
of man is perpetually shaken by vice and misfortune. Whilst the 
rest of human kind are led away captives in the chains of their 
infernal enemy, the faithful Persian alone reserves his religious 
adoration for his friend and protector Ormusd, and fights under 
his banner of light, in the full confidence that ho shall, in the last 
day, share the glory of his triumph. At that decisive period, the 
enlightened wisdom of goodness will render the power of Ormusd 
superior to the furious malice of his rival. Ahriman and his fol- 
lowers, disarmed and subdued, will sink into their native darkness; 
and virtue will maintain tho eternal peace and harmony of the 
universe (11)4 

(II) The modern Parsecs (and in some degree the Sadder) exalt Ormusd into the first and omni> 


* Zernane Akcrcnr, so translated by Anquetil 
and Klenker. There is a dissertation of Foo- 
cher on this subject, Hem. dr 1’Acad. des Inscr. 
t.xxix. According to Bohlen (dasal e Indien) it 
Is the Sanskrit Sarvam Akaranam, the Uncreated 
Whole; or according to Fred. Schlcgel, Sarvam 
Akharyam , the Uncreatc Indivisible. — M. 

f This is an error : Ahriman was not forced 
by his invariable nature to do evil ; the Zend* 


avesta expressly recognises (see the Iieschne) that 
he was bom good y that in his origin he was 
light ; envy rendered himevii ; he became jealous 
of the power and attributes of Ormuzd ; then 
light was changed into darkness, and Ahriman 
was precipitated into the abyss. See the Abridg- 
ment of the Doctrine of the Ancient Persians, by 
Anquetil, c. ii. $. 2. — 6. 
t According to the Zendavesta, Ahriman will 
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Religions The theology of Zoroaster was darkly comprehended by fo- 
waship. re ig nerg> an( j e ven by the far greater number of his disciples ; but 
the most careless observers were struck with the philosophic sim- 
plicity of the Persian worship, “ That people,” says Herodotus (12), 
“ rejects the use of temples, of altars, ami of statues, and smiles at 
“ the folly of those nations, who imagine that the gods are sprung 
“ from, or bear any affinity with, the human nature. The tops of 
“ the highest mountains are the places chosen for sacrifices. Hymns 
“ and prayers are the principal worship ; the Supreme God who 
“ fills the wide circle of Heaven, is the object to whom they are 
“ addressed.” Yet, at the same time, in the true spirit of a poly- 
theist, he accuses them of adoring Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds, 
and the Suu and Moon. But the Persians of every age have denied 
• the charge, and explained the equivocal conduct, which might ap- 

pear to give a colour to it. The elements, and more particularly 
Fire, Light, and the Sun, whom they called Mithra, t were the 
objects of their religious reverence, because they considered them as 
tile purest symbols, the noblest productions, and the most powerful 
agents of the Divine Power and Nature (13). 

potent cause, whilst they degrade Ahriman into an interior, but rebellious spirit. Their desire of 
pleasing the Mahometans may have contributed to refine their theological system. 

(12) Herodotus, I. i. c. 131. But Dr. Pridcaux thinks, with reason, that the use of temples was 
afterward* permitted in the Magian religion.* 

(13) llyde de Hclig. Pen. o. 3. Notwithstanding all their distinctions and protestations, which 


deans appear to have assigned him a higher rank 
than the Persians. It is he w ho bestows upon the 
earth the light of the son. The son, named Khor 
(brightness), is thus an inferior genius, who with 
many oilier genii bears a part in the functions of 
Mithra. these assistant genii to another genius, 
arc called his kamkart ; but ia the Zeodavesla 
they are never confounded. On the days sacred 
to a particular genius, the Persian ought to redlo, 
not only the prayers addressed to him, but those 
also which are addressed to Iris kamkars : thus 
the hymn or iesdit of Mithra is recited on the day 
of ike sun (Khor) and vice versa.. It is probably 
this which has sometimes caused them to be con- 
founded; bat Anquctil had himself exposed ihw 
error, which Kleuker, and all who have studied 
the Zendavesta, have noticed. See viii. Dim. o€ 
Anquetil. Kleuker'* An hang, part. iii. p. 132. 
— G. 

M- Gniiot is unquestionably right, according to 
the pure and original doctrine of the Zend. The 
Milhriac wdrship, which was so extensively pro- 
pagated in the West, and in which Mithra and 
the sun wero perpetually confounded, seems to 
have been formed from a fusion of Zoroastrianism 
and Chalriaiun, or the Syrian worship of the sum 
Aj» excellent abstract of the question, with re- 
ferences to the works of the chief modern writers 
on this carious subject, de Sacy, Kleuker, voa 
Hammer, Jfc. may be found in De Gaigoianl’n 
translation of Krcnrcr. Rdig. do l'Antiquite, notes 
viii. tx. to book ii. voL i. 2d part, p. 728. — I. 
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not be annihilated or precipitated for ever into 
darkness j at the resurrection of the dead ho will 
bo entirely defeated by Ormuid, his power will l»e 
destroyed, his kingdom overthrown to its found- 
ations, he will himself be purified in torrents of 
melting metal ; lie will change his heart and bis 
will, become holy, heavenly, establish in hit do- 
minions the law and word of Ormuxd, unite him- 
self with him in everlasting friendship, and both 
will sing hymns in honour of the Great Eternal. 
See Anquetil’t Abridgment. Kleuker, Aubang, 
part iii. p. 85. 36. : and the IzescUne, one of the 
books of the Zendavesta. According to tbe Sad- 
der Bun-Debesch, a more modern work, Ahriman 
is to be annihilated ; but this is contrary to the 
text itself of the Zendavesta, and to tbe idea 
which its author gives of the kingdom of Eter- 
nity, after tlio twelve thousand years assigned to 
tbe contest between Good and Evil. — G. 

* The pvraa, or fire temples of the Zoroastrians 
(observes Kleuker, Pemica, p. 16.) were only to 
be found in Media or Aderbidjan, provinces into 
which Herodotus did not penetrate. — M. 

-f Among the Persians, Mithra is not the Sun : 
Aaqueul ha* contested and triumphantly refuted 
the opinion of those who confound them, and it 
it evidently contrary to the test of tbe Zend- 
avesta. Mithra is the first of the genii or /serfs 
created by Uriuuad; it is he who watches over 
all nature. Hence arose the misapprehension of 
some of tha Greeks, who have said that Mithra 
was the »ummus deus of the Persians : he has a 
thousand ears and ten thousand eyes. The Chat- 
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Every mode of religion, to make a deep and lasting impression ceremony 
on the human mind, must exercise our obedience, by enjoining 
practices of devotion, for which we can assign no reason ; and must 
acquire our esteem, by inculcating moral duties analogous to the 
dictates of our own hearts. Tho religion of Zoroaster was abun- 
dantly provided with the former, and possessed a sufficient portion 
of the latter. At the age of puberty, the faithful Persian was in- 
vested with a mysterious girdle, the badge of the divine protection ; 
and from that moment all the actions of his life, even the most in- 
different, or the most necessary, were sanctified by their peculiar 
prayers, ejaculations, or genuflexions; the omission of which, under 
any circumstances, was a grievous sin, not inferior in guilt to the 
violation of the moral duties. The moral duties, however, of jus- 
tice, mercy, liberality, &c., wero in their turn required of the 
disciple of Zoroaster, who wished to escape the persecution of Ah- 
riman, and to live with Ormusd in a blissful eternity, where the 
degree of felicity will be exactly proportioned to the degree of virtue 
and piety (lk). 

But there are some remarkable instances in which Zoroaster lays Encoo- 
aside the prophet, assumes the legislator, and discovers a liberal 
concern for private and public happiness, seldom to be found among 
the groveling or visionary schemes of superstition. Fasting and 
celibacy, the common means of purchasing the divine favour, he 
condemns with abhorrence, as a criminal rejection of the best gifts 
of Providence. -The saint, in the Magian religion, is obliged to 
beget children, to plant useful trees, to destroy noxious animals, 
to convey water to the dry lands of Persia, and to work out his 
salvation (>y pursuing all the labours of agriculture.) We may 
quote from the Zcndavesta a wise and benevolent maxim, which 
compensates for many an absurdity. “ He who sows the ground 
“ with care and diligence acquires a greater stock of religious merit 
“ than he could gain by the repetition of ten thousand prayers (15).” 

In the spring of every year a festival was celebrated, destined to 
represent the primitive equality, and the present connection, of 

seem sincere enough, their tyrants, tbc Mahometans, have constantly stigmatised them as idolatrous 
worshippers of the fire. 

(14) Bee tho Sadder, the smallest part of which consists of moral precepts. The ceremonies a 1 

enjoined are infinite and trifling. Fifteen genuflexions, prayers, Ac. were required whenever the 

devout Persian cut his naib or made water ; or as often as he pot on the sacred girdle. Sadder, » , , f 

Art. 14 . 50. 60.* 

(15) Zcndavesta, tom. i. p. 224. and Precis du Systeme de Zoroastre, tom. iii. 


* Zoroaster exacted much less ceremonial 
observance, than, at a later period, the priests of 
his doctrines. This is the progreasof aH religions ; 
the worship, simple in its origin, is gradually 
overloaded with minute superstition#. The maxim 
of the Zcndavesta, on the relative merit of sowing 
the earth and of prayers, quoted below by Gibbon, 
proves that Zoroaster did not attach too much 


importance to these observances. Thus it is not 
from the Zcndavesta that Gibbon derives the 
proof of his allegation, bat from the Sadder, a 
much later work. — 6. 

+ See on Zoroaster's encouragement of agri- 
culture, the ingenious remarks of Hceren, Ideen. 
vol. i. p. 449, Arc. and Rhode, Heilige Sage, 
p. 517.— M. 
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mankind. The statply kings of Persia, exchanging their vain pomp 


for more genuine greatness, freely mingled with the humblest but 
most useful of their subjects. On that day the husbandmen wertj 
admitted, without distinction, to the table *>f the king aqd his 


* 


satraps. The monarch accepted their petitions, inquired intoatheir 
grievances, and conversed with them on the most equal terms. 

“ From your labours,” was he accustomed to say (and to say with 
truth, if not with sincerity), “ from your labours, we receive our 
“ subsistence; you derive your tranquillity from our vigilance: 

“ since, therefore, we are mutually necessary to each.olher, ffet us 
“ live together like brothers in concord and love (16). ” Si^ha 
festival must indeed have degenerated, in a wealthy and despotic 
empire, into a theatrical representation; but it was at least a co- 
medy well worthy of a royal audience, and which might sometimes 
imprint a salutary lesson ^(Ojjthe mind of a young prince. 

Iiad Zoroaster, in all his institutions, invariably supported this 
exalted character, his name would deserve a pilace with those of 
INuma and Confucius, and his system would be justly entitled to 
all the applause, which it has pleased some of our divines, and even 
some of our philosophers, to bestow on it. But in that motley 
composition, dictated by reason and passion, by enthusiasm and by 
selfish motives, some useful and sublime truths were disgraced by 
a mixture of the most abject and dangerous superstition. The 
Magi, or sacerdotal order, were extremely numerous, since, as we 
have alreadjrjjpqen, fourscore thousand of them were convened in a 
general council. Their forces were multiplied by discipline. A 
regular hierarchy was diffused through all the provinces of Persia ; 
and the Archimagus, who resided at Balch, was respected.as the vi- 
sible head of the church, and the lawful successor of Zoroaster (17). » 
The property of the Magi was very considerable. Besides the less “ 
invidious possession of a large tract of the most fertile lands of 
Media (18), they levied a general tax on the fortunes and the in- 
dustry of the Persians (19). “Though your good works,” says 
the interested prophet, “ exceed in number the leaves of the trees, 

“ the drops of rain, the stars in the heaven, or the sands on the 
“ sea-shore, they will all be unprofitable to you, unless they are 
“ accepted by the destour, or priest. To obtain the acceptation 
“ of this guide to salvation, you must faithfully pay him tythes of 


(16) Hyde dc RcligioDc Persarum, c. 19. 

(17) Hyde do Rcligionc Persarum, c. 28. Both Hyde and Pridcaux affect to apply to the Magian 
the terms consecrated to the Christian hierarchy. 

(18) Ammian. Marccllin. xxiii. 6. He informs us (as far os we may credit him) of two curious par- 
ticulars; I. that the Magi derived some of their most secret doctrines from the Indian Brachtnans ; 
and, 2. that they were a tribe, or family, as well as order. 

(19) The divine institution of tylhes exhibits a singular instance of conformity between the law 
of Zoroaster and that of Moses. Those who cannot otherwise account for it, may suppose, if they 
please, that the Magi of the latter limes inserted so useful an interpolation into the writings of tliei r 
prophet. 
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“ all you possess, of your goods, of your lands, and of your money. 

“ If the destour. be satisfied, your soul will escape hell tortures; 

“ you will secure praise in this world, and happiness in the next. 

“ For the destours aTC the teachers of religion; they know all 
“ things, and they deliver all men (20).” * 

These convenient maxims of reverence and implicit faith were 
doubtless imprinted With care on the tender minds of youth; since 
the Magi were the masters of education in Persia, and to their 
hands the children even of the royal family were intrusted (21). »* 

The Persian priests, who were of a speculative genius, preserved 
and investigated the secrets of Oriental philosophy; and acquired, 
either by superior knowledge or superior art, the reputation of being 
well versed in some occult sciences, which have derived their appel- 
lation from the Magi (22). Those of more active dispositions mixed 
with the world in courts and cities; and it is observed, that the ad- 
ministration of Artaxcrxcs was in a great measure directed by the 
counsels of the sacerdotal order, whose dignity, either from policy or 
devotion, that prince restored to its ancient splendour (23). 

The firsL counsel of the Magi was agreeable to the unsociable Spirit of 
genius of their faith (24), to the practice of ancient kings (25), and KrKCIlUo “' 
even to the example of their legislator, who had fallen a victim to a 
religious w ar, excited by his own intolerant zeal (26). By an edict 
of Artaxerxes, the exercise of every worship, except that of Zo- 
roaster, was severely prohibited. The temples of the Parthians, 
and the statues of their deified monarchs, were thrown dow T n with 
ignominy (27). The sword of Aristotle (such was the name given 

(20) Sadder, Art. 8. 

(21) Plato in Alcihiad. 

(22) Pliny (Hist. Natur. l.iu. c. I.) observes, that magic held mankind by the triple chain of 
religion, of physic, and of astronomy. 

(23) Agathias, 1. iv. p. 134. 

(24) Mr. Hume, in the Natural History of Religion, sagaciously remarks, that the most refined and 
philosophic sects are constantly the most intolerant. f 

(25) Cicero de Logibus, ii. 10. Xerxes, by the advice of the Magi, destroyed the temples of Greece. 

(26) Hyde dfc Relig. Pcrsar. c. 23, 24. D'Hcrbclot, Bibliotlieque Oriental, Zerdutht Life of 
Zoroaster in tom. ii. of the Zendavesta. 

(27) Compare Moses of Chorcuc, 1. ii. C. 74. with Ammian. Marccllin. xxiii. 6. Hereafter I shall 
make use of these passages. 


* The passage quoted by Gibbon is not taken 
from the writings of Zoroaster, hut from the 
Sadder, a work, as has been before said, much 
later than the books which form thq Zendavesta, 
and written by a Magus for popular use ; what 
it contains, therefore, cannot be attributed to 
Zoroaster. It is remarkable that Gibbon should 
fall into this error, for Hyde himself docs not 
ascribe the Sadder to Zoroaster ; he remarks that 
it is written in verse, while Zoroaster always 
wrote in prose. Hyde, i. p. 27. ‘Whatever may 
be the caso as to the latter assertion, for which 
there appears little foundation, it is unquestion- 
able that the Sadder is of much later date. The 
A|?bc Fouchcr docs not even believe it to be an 


extract from tho works of Zoroaster. Sec his 
Diss. before quoted. Mem. de 1'Acad. des Ins. 
t. xxvii. — G. Perhaps it is rash to speak of af»y 
part of the Zendavesta as the writing of Zoro- 
aster, though it may be a genuine representation 
of his doctrines. As to the Sadder, Hyde (iu 
Praef.) considered it not above 200 years old. It 
is manifestly posl-Mahoinclan, see Art. xxv. on 
fasting. — M. 

-f Hume’s comparison Is rather between theism 
and polytheism. In India, in Greece, and in 
modern Europe, philosophic religion has looked 
down with contemptuous t ole ratio u on the su- 
perstitions of the vulgar. M. 
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by the Orientals to the polytheism and philosophy of the Greeks) was 
easily broken (28); the flames of persecution soon reached the more 
stubborn Jews and Christians (29); nor did they spare the heretics 
of their own nation and religion. The majesty of Ormusd, who 
was jealous of a rival, was seconded by the despotism of Artaxerxeg, 
who could not suffer a rebel ; and the schismatics within his vast 
empire were soon reduced to the inconsiderable number of eighty 
thousand (30).* This spirit of persecution reflects dishonour on 
4ho religion of Zoroaster ; but as it was not productive of any civil 
commotion, it served to strengthen the new monarchy, by uniting 
all the various inhabitants of Persia in the bands of religious zeal.f* 
Establish- II. Artaxerxes, by his valour and conduct, had wrested the 
me royai thc sceptre of the East from the ancient royal family of Parthia. There 
theprovioces. remained the more difficult task of establishing, throughout the 
vast extent of Persia, a uniform and vigorous administration. The 
weak indulgence of the Arsacides had resigned to their sons and 
brothers the principal provinces, and tho greatest offices of the 
kingdom, in the nature of hereditary possessions. The vilaxee, 
or eighteen most powerful satraps, were permitted to assume the 
regal title; and the vain pride of the monarch was delighted with a 
nominal dominion over so many vassal kings. Even tribes of bar- 
barians in their mountains, and the Greek cities of Upper Asia (31), 
within their walls, scarcely acknowledged, or seldom obeyed, any 
superior; and the Parthian empire exhibited, under other names, a 
lively image of the feudal system (32) which has since prevailed in 
Europe. But the active victor, at the head of a numerous and 
disciplined army, visited in person every province of Persia. The 
defeat of tho boldest rebels, and the reduction of the strongest fortifi- 
cations (33), diffused the terror of his arms, and prepared the way 


(28) Rabbi Abraham, in tho Tarikli ScUickard, p. 108, 109. 

(29) Rasnage, Histoire dcs Juifs, 1 . viii. c. 3. Sozomcn, 1 . »i. c. 1 . Mane*, who suffered an igno- 
minions death, may lx* doomed a Xagian as well as ;t Christian heretic. 

(30) Hyde de Reiigione Persar. c. 21. 

(31) These colonies were extremely numerous. Scleticus Nicator founded thirty-nine cities, all 
named from himself, or some of bis relations (sec Apniau in Syriac, p. 124.). The ajra of Selcuco* 
(still in use among the eastern Christians) appears as late as the year 508, of Christ 190, on the medals 
of the Greek cities within the Parthian empire. See Moyle's works, vol.i. p. 273, Ac. and M. Freret, 
Mem. de I' Academic, tom. xix. 

(32) The modern Persians distinguish that pdflod as the dynasty of the king* of the nations. See 
Phn. Hist. Hal. vi. 25. 

(33) Entycbius (tom. i. p. 367. 371. 375.) relates the siege of the island of Meseno in tho Tigris, 
with some circumstances not nnlike the story of lfistis and ScyUa. 


* It i*'h»correct to attribute these persecutions 
to Artaxerxes. The Jews were held in honour by 
him, and their schools flourished during his reign. 
Compare Jost, Geschichle der Israeliler, b. xr. 5. 
with Basnage. Sapor was forced bv the people 
to temporary severities; hut their real persecution 
did not begin till the reigns of Yexdigerd, and 
Kobad. Hist, of Jews, tii. 236. According to 
So to me ii, I. viii. Sapor first persecuted tho 
Christians. Manes was put to death by Yarancs 


the First, A. D. 277. Bcausohre, Hist, dc Man. I. 

209. — M. 

t In the testament of Ardischerin Perdusi, tho 
poet assigns these sentiments to the dying king, 
as he addresses his son : — Never forget that as a 
king, you are at once the protector of religion 
and of your country. Consider the altar and tho 
throne as inseparable; they must always sustain 
each other. Malcolm’s Persia, i. 74. — M. 
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for the peaceful reception of his authority. An obstinate resistance 
was fatal to the chiefs; but their followers were treated with 
lenity (34). A cheerful submission- w as rewarded with honours 
and riches; but the prudent Artaxerxes, suffering no person except 
himself to assume the title of king, abolished every intermediate 
power between the throne and the people. His kingdom, nearly Rxt*nt and 
equal in extent to modern Persia, was, on every side, bounded by w pm£? ° f 
the sea, or by great rivers; by the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, 
the Oxns, and the Indus, by the Caspian Sea, and the Gulph of « 

Persia (35). That country was computed to contain, in the last 
century, five hundred and fifty-four cities, sixty thousand villages, 
and about forty millions of souls (36). If wo compare tho admi- 
nistration of the house of Sassan with that of the house of Sefi, 
the political influence of the Magian with that of the Mahometan 
religion, wo shall probably infer, that the kingdom of Artaxerxes 
contained at least as great a number of cities, villages, and inha- 
bitants. But it must likewise be confessed, that in every age the 
want of harbours on the sea-coast, and the scarcity of fresh water 
in the inland provinces, have been very unfavourable to the com- 
merce and agriculture of the Persians ; who, in the calculation of 
their numbers, seem to have indulged one of the meanest, though 
most common, artifices of national vanity. 

As soon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerxes had triumphed over Rocapitu- 
the resistance of his vassals, he began to threaten the neighbouring »Vr°Mwccn 
states, who, during the long slumber of his predecessors, had in- 
suited Persia with impunity. He obtained some easy victories over 
the wild Scythians and the effeminate Indians ; but the Romans 
were an enemy, who, by their past injuries and present power, 
deserved the utmost efforts of his arms. A forty years’ tranquil- 
lity, the fruit of valour and moderation, had succeeded tho victories 
of Trajan. During the period that elapsed from the accession of 
Marcus to the reign of Alexander, the Roman and the Parthian em- 
pires were twice engaged in war; and although the whole strength 
of the Arsacides contended with a part only of the forces of Rome, 
the event was most commonly in favour of the latter. Macrinus, 

(34) Agathias, ii. 64. [and iv. p. 260.] The prince* of Segestan defended ibeir independence 
during many years. As romances generally transport to an ancient period the events of their own 
time, it is not impossible that the fabulons exploits of Rustan, Prince of Segestan, tnay have been 
grafted on this real history. 

(35) We can scarcely attribute to the Persian monarchy the sea-coast of Gedrosia or Macran, 
which extends along the ludian Ocean from Cape Jask (the promootory Capelin) to Cape Goadel. 

Id the time, of Alcxaudcr, and probably many ages afterwards, it was thinly inhabited by a savage 
jieople of Icthyophagi, nc Fishermen, who knew no arts, who acknowledged no master, and who 
were divided by inhospitable deserts from the rest of the world. (See Arrian dc Reb. Indicia.) In 
the twelfth century, the little town of Tai* (supposed by M. d’Anville to be the Twa of Ptolemy) 
was peopled and enriched by the resort of the Arabian merchants. (See Geograpbia Kubicns. p. 56. 
and d’Anville, Geographic ancienne, tom. ii. p. 263.) In the last age, the whole country was 
divided between three princes, one Mahometan and two Idolaters, who maintained their indepen- 
dence against the successor* of Shah Abbas. (Toyages dc Tavernier, part i. 1. v. p. 635.). 

(36) Chardin, tom. iii. c. I, 2, 3. 
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indeed, prompted by his precarious situation and pusillanimous 
temper, purchased a peace at the expense of near two millions of 
our money (37) ; but the generals of Marcus, the emperor Severus, 
and his son, erected many trophies in Armenia, Mesopotamia, and 
Assyria. Among their exploits, the imperfect relation of which 
would have unseasonably interrupted the more important series of 
domestic revolutions, w r e shall only mention the repeated calamities 
of the two great cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 

. Cities of Seleucia, on the western bank of the Tigris, about forty-five 
TgSSSZ 4 miles to the north of ancient Babylon, w as the capital of the Ma- 
cedonian conquests in Upper Asia (38). Many ages after tho fall of 
their empire, Seleucia retained the genuine characters of a Grecian 
colony, arts, military virtue, and the love of freedom. The inde- 
pendent republic was governed by a senate of three hundred no- 
bles; the people consisted of six hundred thousand eitizens; the 
walls w'erc strong, and as long as concord prevailed among the se- 
veral orders of the state, they viewed with contempt the pow'er of 
the Parthian : but the madness of faction was sometimes provoked 
to implore the dangerous aid of tho common enemy, who was 
posted almost at the gates of the colony (39). The Parthian mo- 
narchs, like the Mogul sovereigns of Hindoslan, delighted in the 
pastoral life of their Scythian ancestors; and the Imperial camp was 
frequently pitched in the plain of Ctesiphon, on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris, at the distance of only three miles from Seleucia (40). 
The innumerable attendants on luxury and despotism resorted to 
the court, and the little village of Ctesiphon insensibly swelled into 
a great city (41). .Under the reign of Marcus, the lvoman generals 
A. D. 165. penetrated as far as Ctesiphon and Seleucia. They w'ere received 
as friends by the Greek colony ; they attacked as" enemies the seat 
of the Parthian kings ; yet both cities experienced the same treat- 
ment. The sack and conflagration of Seleucia, with the massacre 
of three hundred thousand of the inhabitants, tarnished the glory 
of the Roman triumph (42). Seleucia, already exhausted by the 
neighbourhood of a too powerful rival, sunk under tho fatal blow r ; 
a. d. 168 . but Ctesiphon, in about thirty-three years, had sufficiently reco- 


(37) Dion, 1. xxviii. p. 1335. 

(38) For the precise situation of Babylon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Modain, ami Bagdad, cities often 
confounded with each other, see an excellent Geographical Tract of M. d’Anville, in Mem. dc I' Aca- 
demic, tom. xxx. 

(39) Tacit. Annal. xi. 42. Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 26. 

(40) This may be inferred from Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 743. 

(41) That most curious traveller, Bernier, who followed the camp of Aurcngzcbe from Delhi to 
Cashmir, describes with great accuracy the immense moving city. The guard of cavalry consisted 
of 35,000 men, that of infantry of 10,000. It was computed that the camp contained 150,000 horses, 
mules, and elephants; 50,000 camels, 50,000 oxen, and between 300,000 and 400,000 persons. 
Almost all Delhi followed the court, whose magnificence supported its industry. 

(42) Dion, 1. lxxi. p. 1178. Hist. August, p. 38. Eutrop. viii. 10. Euseb. in Chronic. Quadratus 
(quoted in the Augustan History) attempted to vindicate the Homans by alleging that the citizens of 
Seleucia bad first violated their faith. 
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vered its strength to maintain an obstinate siege against the emperor 
Sever us. The city was, however, taken by assault; the king, who 
defended it in person, escaped with precipitation; an hundred 
thousand captives, and a rich booty, rewarded the fatigues of the 
Roman soldiers (43). Notwithstanding these misfortunes, Ctesiphon 
succeeded to Babylon and to Seleucia, as one of the great capitals 
of the East. In summer, the monarch of Persia enjoyed at Ec- 
batana the cool breezes of the mountains of Media ; but the mildness 
of the climate engaged him to prefer Ctesiphon for his winter re- 
sidence. 

From these successful inroads the Romans derived no real or conquest nr 
lasting benefit; nor did they attempt to preserve such distant con- theRwuZ 
quests, separated from the provinces of the empire by a large tract 
of intermediate desert. The reduction of the kingdom of Osrhoene 
was an acquisition of less splendour indeed, but of a far more solid 
advantage. That little state occupied the northern and most fertile 
part of Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Edessa, 
its capital, was situated about twenty miles beyond the former of 
those rivers ; and the inhabitants, since the time of Alexander, were 
a mixed race of Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, and Armenians (44). The 
feeble sovereigns of Osrhoene, placed on the dangerous verge of two 
contending empires, were attached from inclination to the Parthian 
cause ; but the superior power of Rome exacted from them a re- 
luctant homage, which is still attested by their medals. After the 
conclusion of the Parthian war under Marcus, it was judged pru- 
dent to secure some substantial pledges of their doubtful fidelity. 

Forts were constructed in several parts of the country, and a Roman 
garrison was fixed in the strong town of Nisibis. During the 
troubles that followed the death of Commodus, the princes of 
Osrhoene attempted to shake off the yoke ; but the stern policy of 
Severus confirmed their dependence (45), and the perfidy of Cara- 
calla completed the easy conquest. Abgarus, the last king of Edessa, a. d. si«, 
was sent in chains to Rome, his dominions reduced into a province, 
and his capital dignified with the rank of colony; and thus the Ro- 
mans, about ten years before the fall of the Parthian monarchy, 
obtained a firm and permanent establishment beyond the Eu- 
phrates (46). 

Prudence as well as glory might have justified a war on the side 
of Artaxerxes, had his views been confined to the defence or the 


(43) Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. 1263. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 120. Hist. August, p. 70. 

(44) The polished citizens of Antioch called those of Edessa mixed barbarians. It was, however, 
some praise, that of the three dialects of the Syriac, the purest and most elegant (the Aramaean) was 
spoken at Edessa. This remark If. Bayer (Hist. Edcss. p. 5.) has borrowed from George of Malaria, 
a 'Syrian writer. 

(43) Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. 1248, 1249, 1230. M. Bayer has neglected to use this mo6t important 
passage. 

(46) This kingdom, from Osrhoes, who gave a new name to the country, to the last Abgarus, bad 
lasted 333 years. See the learned work of M- Bayer, Historia Osrhoena et Edesscaa. 
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Aruterees acquisition of a useful frontier. But the ambitious Persian openly 
P rov!nc« of avowed a far more, extensive design of conquest ; and he thought 
tehnsw himself able to support his lofty pretensions by the arms of reason 
Toman!'" 5 M we ll as those of power. Cyrus, he alleged, had first subdued, 
a. d. 23«. and his successors had for a long time possessed, tire whole extent 
of Asia, as far as the Propontis and the iCgsean sea ; the provinces of 
Caria and Ionia, under their empire, had been governed by Persian 
satraps, and all Egypt, to the confines of /Ethiopia, had acknow- 
ledged their sovereignty (47). Their rights had been suspended, 
but not destroyed, by a long usurpation; and as soon as ho received 
the Persian diadem, which birth and successful valour had placed 
upon his head, the first great duty of his station called upon him 
to restore the ancient limits and splendour of the monarchy. The 
Great King, therefore (such was the haughty style of his embassies 
to the emperor Alexander), commanded the Itomans instantly to 
depart from all the provinces of his ancestors, and, yielding to the 
Persians the empire of Asia, to content themselves with the undis- 
turbed possession of Europe. This haughty mandate was delivered 
by four hundred of the tallest and most beautiful of the Persians; 
who, by their line horses, splendid arms, and rich apparel, dis- 
played the pride and greatness of their master (48). Such an em- 
bassy was much less an offer of negotiation than a declaration of 
war. Both Alexander Severus and Artaxerxes, collecting the mili- 
tary force of the Homan and Persian monarchies, resolved in this 
important contest to lead their armies in person. 

PrococM If we credit what should seem the most authentic of all records, 
uSia an oration, still extant, and delivered by the emperor himself to the 
i.'v 'ni. senate, we must allow that the victory of Alexander Severus was 
not inferior to any of those formerly obtained over the Persians by 
the son of Philip. The army of the Great King consisted of one 
hundred and twenty thousand horse, clothed in complete armour 
of steel ; of seven hundred elephants, with towers filled w ith archers 
on their backs, and of eighteen hundred chariots armed with 
scythes. This formidable host, the like of which is not to be found 
in eastern history, and has scarcely been imagined in eastern ro- 
mance (49), was discomfited in a great battle, in which the Roman 


(47) Xenophon, in the prefree to the Crroprdia, gite* t dear and magnificent idea of the extent 
of the empire of Cyrus. Uerodotun (1. iii. c. 79, die.) enters into a curious and particular description 
Of the twenty great Satrapies into which tho Persian empire was divided by Darias Hystaspes. ) 

(48) Ilerodian, vi. 209. 212. 

(49) There were two hundred scythed chariots at the battle of Arhela, in the host of Darius. In 
the vast army of Ttgraae*, which was vanquished by Lncullns, seventeen thousand horse only were 
completely armed. Antiocho* brought fifty-four elephants into the fidd against the Romans : by his 
frequent wan and negotiations with the princes of India, he had once collected an hundred and 
fifty of those great animals ; but it may be questioned whether the most powerful monarch of Hii- 
dosisn ever formed a line of bnUle oraeven hundred elephants. Instead of three or four thousand 
elephants, which the Great Mogul was supposed to possess, Tavernier (Voyages, part ii. 1. 1. p. 196.) 
discovered, by a more accurate inquiry, that he had only five hundred for his baggage, and eighty 
or ninety for the service ef war. The Greeks have varied with regard to tho number which Doras 

* 
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Alexander approved himself an intrepid soldier and a skilful gene- 
ral. The Great Ring fled before his valour; an immense booty, and 
the conquest of Mesopotamia, were the immediate fruits of this sig- 
nal victory. Such arc the circumstances of this ostentatious and 
improbable relation, dictated, as it too plainly appears, by the vanity 
of the monarch, adorned by the unblushing servility of 1ms flatterers, 
and received without contradiction by a distant and obsequious 
senate (50). Far from being inclined to believe that the arms of 
Alexander obtained any memorable advantage over the Persians, 
we are induced to suspect, that all this blase of imaginary glory was 
designed to conceal some real disgrace. 

Our suspicions are confirmed by the authority of a contemporary w>re 
historian, who mentions the virtues of Alexander with respect, and account otihs 
his faults with candour. He describes the judicious plan which had '™' 
been formed for the conduct of the war. Three Roman armies 
were destined to invade Persia at the same time, and by different 
roads. But the operations of the campaign, though wisely con- 
certed, wore not executed with ability or success. The first of these 
armies, as soon as it had entered the marshy plains of Babylon, 
towards the artificial conflux of the Euphrates and the Tigris (51), 
was encompassed by the superior numbers, and destroyed by the 
arrows, of the enemy. The alliance of Chosroes, king of Arme- 
nia (53), and the long tract of mountainous country, in which the 
Persian cavalry was of little service, opened a secure entrance into 
the heart of Media, to the second of the Roman armies. These 
brave troops laid waste the adjacent provinces, and by several suc- 
cessful actions against Artaxerxes, gave a faint colour to the empe- 
ror’s vanity. But the retreat of this victorious army was impru- 
dent, or at least unfortunate. In repassiag the mountains, great 
numbers of soldiers perished by the badness of the roads, and the 
severity of the winter season. It had been resolved, that whilst 
these two great detachments penetrated into the opposite extremes 
of the Persian dominions, the main body, under the command of 
Alexander himself, should support their attack, by invading the 

hmught into the fiefcl ; bwi Qnintus Curtins fvili. IS.), Id this instance judicious and moderate, is 

contented with eighty-five elephants, distinguished by their size and streugth. In Siam, where these 
animals are the most numerous and the most esteemed, eighteen elephants are allowed as a sufficient 
proportion for each of the nine brigades into which a just army is divided. The whole number, of 
one hundred and sixty-two elephants of war, may somotiracs be doubled. Hist.des Voyages, tom. ix. 
p. 2*0. * 

(W) Hist. August, p. I3J.+ 

(51) M. de Tillcmonl has already observed, that Herod ian’g geography is somewhat confused. 

(52) Hoses of Chorenc (Hist. Armen. I. ii c. 71.) illustrates this invasion of Media, by asserting 
that Cfcosroee, king of Armenia, defeated Artaxerxes, and pursued him to the confines of India. The 
exploits of Chosroes have been magnified ; and he acted as a dependent ally to the Romans. 


* Compare Gibbon’s note 10. loch. luii. — H. his conquests to the Euphrates. Malcolm, i. 71. 

t See M. Guizot’s note, page 267, According — B. 
to the Persian authorities, Ardeachfr attended 
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centre of the kingdom. But the unexperienced youth,' influenced 
by hie mother’s counsels, and perhaps by his own fears, deserted 
the bravest troops «nd the fairest prospect of victory; and after con- 
suming^ Mesopotamia an inactive and inglorious summer, he led 
back to Antioch an army diminished by sickness, and provoked by 
disappointment. The behaviour of Artaxerxes had been very dif- 
ferent. Flying with rapidity from the hills of Media to thd marshes 
of th<j Euphrates, he had everywhere opposed the invaders in per- 
son ; and in either fortune had united with the ablest conduct the 
most undaunted resolution. But in several obstinate engagements 
against the veteran legions of Rome, the Persian monarch had lost 
the flower of his troops. Even his victories had weakened his 
.power. The favourable opportunities of the absence o[ Alexander, 
End of the confusions that followed that emperor’s death, presented 
themselves in vain to his ambition. Inroad of expelling the Ro- 
dmans, as he pretended, from the continent of Asia, he found him- 
self unable to wrest from their hands the little province of Meso- 
potamia (53). * V - • 1 

chMMter The reign of Artaxcrxes, which from the last defeat oPthe Par- 
ted maxms jjjjjyjg jagted only fourteen years, forms a memorable aera in the 
1™; history of the East, and even in that of Rome. His character seems 
to have been marked by those bold and commanding features, that 
generally distinguish the princes who conquer, from those who in- 
herit, an empire. Till the last period of the Persian monarchy, his 
* code of laws was respected as the ground-work of their civil and 
religious policy (54). Several of his sayings are preserved. One 
of them in particular discovers a deep insight into the constitution 
of government. “ The authority of the prince,” said Arlaxerxes, 
“ must be defended by a military force ; that force can only be 
“ maintained by taxes; all taxes must, at last, fall upon agricul— 
“ ture ; and agriculture can never flourish except under the pro- 
“ taction of justice and moderation (55).” Artaxerxes bequeathed 
his new empire, and his ambitious designs against the Romans, to 
Sapor, a son not unworthy of his great father; but those designs 
were too extensive for the power of Persia, and served only to in- 
volve both nations in a long series of destructive wars and reci- 
procal calamities. 

Kuan The Persians, long since civilised and corrupted, were very far 
p °perdw!. l,s fr° m possessing the martial independence, and the intrepid hardi- 
ness, both of mind and body, which have rendered the northern 

(53) For the account of this v ar, ace Herodiao, 1. ti. p. 209. 212. The old abbreviators and mo- 
dern compilers have blindly followed the Augustan History. 

(54) Eutychins, tom. it. p. 180. vers. Pocock. The peat Chosrocs Nousliirwan sent the code of 
Artaxerxes to all his satraps, as the invariable role of their conduct. 

(55) D'Hcrbelot, BibUotheque Orion talc, an mot Ardshir. We may observe, that after an ancient 
period of fables, and a long interval of darkness, the modern histories of Persia begin to assume an 
air of truth with the dynasty of the Sassanides. [Compare Malcolm, i. 79. — M.] 
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barbarians masters of the world. The science of war, that consti- 
tuted the more rational force of Greece and Rome, as it now does 
of Europe, never made any considerable progress in the East. Those 
disciplined evolutions which harmonise and animate a confused 
multitude, were unknown to the Persians. They were equally 
unskilled in the arts of constructing, besieging, or defending regu- 
lar fortifications. They trusted more to their numbers than to 
their courage ; more to their courage than to their discipline. The ndrinhntiy 
infantry was a half-armed, spiritless crowd of peasants, levied in conU,n ‘P llbl *- 
haste by the allurements of plunder, and as easily dispersed by a 
victory as by a defeat. The monarch and his nobles transported 
into the camp the pride and luxury of the seraglio. Their military 
operations were impeded by a useless train of women, eunuchs, 
horses, and camels; and in the midst of a successful campaign, the 
Persian host was often separated or destroyed by an unexpected 
famine (56). 

But the nobles of Persia, in the bosom of luxury and despotism, 
preserved a strong sense of personal gallantry and national honour. 

From the age of seven years they were taught to speak truth, to 
shoot with the bow r , and to ride ; and it was universally confessed, 
that in the two last of’ these arts, they had made more than a com- 
mon proficiency (57). The most distinguished youth were edu- 
cated under the monarches eye, practised their exercises in the gate 
of his palace, and were severely trained up to the habits of tempe- 
rance and obedience, in their long and laborious parties of hunting. 

In every province, the satrap maintained a like school of military 
virtue. The Persian nobles (so natural is the idea of feudal tenures) 
received from the king’s bounty lands and houses, on condition of 
their service in war. They were ready on the first summons to 
mount on horseback, with a martial and splendid train of followers, 
and to join the numerous bodies of guards, who were carefully 
selected from among the most robust slaves, and the bravest adven- 
turers of Asia. These armies, both of light and heavy cavalry, 
equally formidable by the impetuosity of their charge, and the rapi- 
dity of their motions, threatened, as an impending cloud, the eastern 
provinces of the declining empire of Rome (58). 

(56) H or oil Ian, 1. >1. p. 214. Armniaaus Marcollinus, I. xxiii, c. 6. Some differences nay be 
observed between the two historians, the natural effects of the changes produced by a century and a 

(57) The Persians are still the most skilful horsemen, and their bones the finest, in the East. 

(58) From Herodotus, Xenophon, Herodian, Ammianus, Chardin, dec. I have extracted such 
probabU accounts of the Persian nobility, as seem either common to every age, or particular to that 
of the Sassaoides. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Slate of Germany fill tlie Invasion of Ills BajUariaus, in the Time of the Emperor 

Decius. 


The government and religion of Persia have deserved some no- 
tice, from their connection with the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. We shall occasionally mention the Scythian or Sarmatian 
tribes,* which, with their arms and horses, their flocks and herds, 
their wives and families, wandered over the immense plains w hich 
spread themselves from the Caspian sea to the "Vistula, from the 
confines of Persia to those of Germany. But the warlike Germans, 
who first resisted, then invaded, and at length overturned, the 
Western monarchy of Rome, will occupy a much more important 
place in this history, and possess a much stronger, and, if we may- 
use the expression, a more domestic, claim to our attention .and 
regard. The most civilised .nations of modern Europe issued from 
the woods of Germany ; and in the rude institutions of those bar- 
barians we may still distinguish the original-principles of our pre- 
sent laws and manners. In their primitive state of simplicity and 
independence, the Germans were surveyed by the discerning eye, 
and delineated by the masterly pencil, of T acitus, [ the first of hisr 


* The Scythians, cveu according to %ljf* an- 
cients, are not Sanitations. Jit intyr be doubled 
whether Gibbon intended to confound them. — 
M ] The Greeks, after having divided the world 
into Greeks and barbarians, divided the barba- 
rians into four great classes, the Cells, the Scy- 
thians, the Indians, and the Ethiopians. 'jChey 
called Celts all the inhabitants of Gaul. Scythia 
extended from the Bailie Sea to the Lake Aral : 
the people enclosed in the angle to the uorih~ea»i, 
between Celtics ami Scythia, were railed Celto- 
Scythians, and theSarinatians were placed in the 
southern part of that angle. Jlut these names of 
Celts, of Scythians, of Ce!to-Scylhia:.s, and Sar- 
nt alia ns, were invented, says Schb/er, by ihe 
profound costnographical ignorance ol the Greeks, 
and have no real ground : they are purely geo- 
graphical divisions, without any reb.liou to the 
true affiliation of the different races. Thus all the 
inhabitants of Gaol are called Celts by most of 
the ancieul toilers; yet Gaul contained three 
totally distinct nations, the Dejgtt, tb'* 4qmlani, 
and ijtc Gauls, properly so called. Hi (,'tnnes lin- 
gua, iusiitulis, lcgibusijue inter .-.c differunt. CUc- 
sar, Com. c. i. It is thus the Turks call all Eu- 
ropeans Franks. Schlozer, Allgemeiue Kordischc 
Gescliicbte, p. 289. 1771. Bayer (do Originc et 
priscis Sedibus Scytharum, in Opusc. p. 64.) 
says : Primus eorunt, de qnibus constat, Ephorua, 
in quarto historiaruui libVo, orbem terrarum 
lolor Scytbas, Indos, /Elhiopas ct Celias dl visit. 


.Fragmentum ejus loci C*smas lodicopleustcs in 
tnpographiaClirbtiapa,!'. 148. consorvavit. Video 
Igilur Epliornm, cum locormnposilus per certa 
capita dixlribuere ct ejplicare constiluorct, iu- 
siguloruni nomina gentium vastioribus jpatiis 
adliibuisse, nulla mala fraude at sucressu infe- 
lici. Nam Ephoro quoqnomodo dicta pro explo- 
ratis habebant Grccci plcrique et Romani : i,u 
gli scuba t error posleritale. Igitnr tot tamquo 
diverse stir pis geulcs non rnodo intra communem 
quandaut regioueui defiuiUe, unuin omnes Scy- 
tharum nomr-n his aucloribussubierunt, sed etiam 
ah Ula rcytomsadpellatioHC in caudem nationctn 
sunt conflate. Sie Cimmeriorum res cunt Scy- 
thicis, Seyiharum cum Sarmalicis, Russicis, ITun- 
uicis, lartariois commiseenlur. — G. 

•f The Germania of Tacitus lias Iteon a fruitful 
source of hypothesis to the ingenuity of modern 
writers, who have endeavoured to accouut for 
the form of the work and the views of the au- 
thor. According to I.uden (Geschichte des T. T. 
i. 432. and note) it contains the unfinished and 
disarranged collectanea for' a larger work. An 
anonymous writer, supposed by Luden to be 
M. Becker, conceives that it was intended as an 
episode in his larger history. According to 
M. Guizot, “Tacito a peiut les Germains comme 
Montaigne et Roiibscau les sausages, dans uu ao 
cos d'humeur coot re sa patrie : son livre cst une 
satire dcs merit rs romaines, l'cloqucntc boutadc 
d un patriote philosophy qui veut voir h vertu la 
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oh II ae rencontre pa* In mollessc hontonaetit la 
depravation aavante d'une vrlrille iMMl£ But. 
de la CivilieaUoo Moderne, L 258. — M. 

4 Germany was not of such > asl extent. It is 
fVooi Osar, and more particularly from Ptolemy 
{says Gaitercr), that we can know what was the 
stale of ancient Germany before the wars with 
the Romans had changed the positions of the 
tribes. Germaor, as changed by these wars, has 
been described by Slralio, Pliny, and Tacitus. 
Germany, properly so railed, was bounded on the 
west by the H bine, on the east by the Vistula, 
on the north by the southern point of Jforway, by 
Sweden and Esthonia. On the south, the Maine 
and the mountains to the north of Bohemia form- 
ed the limits. Before the time of Crnsnr, the 
country between the Maine ami the Danube was 
partly occupied by the Helvctiansaml oilier Gauls, 
partly by the Jlercynian forest : but IVom the 
lime of Ca'sar to the great migration, these bound- 
aries were advanced as far as the Danube, or, 
what is the same thing, to the Suabian Alps, al- 
though the Hercvnian forest still occupied, from 
north to south, a space of nine days* journey on 
both banks of the fcanulvo “flatterer, finsS 
eiher afl-grmeinen Welt-Gwcliicte,** p. 424. edit, 
de 1792. This vast country was far from being 
inhabited hr a single nation divided into diffe- 
rent tribes of the same origin. We may reckon 
ir principal races, very distinct in their lan- 
guage, their origin, and "their customs. 1. To 
the east, the Slaves or Vandals. 2. To the west, 
the Cimmerians or Cimbri. 3. Between the 
Slav. ? and Cimbrlans, the Germans, properly so 
called, the Suovl of Tacitus. The South was in- 
habited, before Julius Crrsar, by natlous of Gaul- 
ish origin, afterwards by the Snevi. — G. On 
the position of these nations the German anti- 
quaries differ. I. The Slaves, or Sdavonians, or 
Wendish tribes, according to ScblOwr, were 
originally settled in parts of Germany unknow n 


to the Romans, ^cklcnburgh, Pomerania, Bran- 
dcuburgh, Upper saxony, and Li 


\and Lusatia. According 
to Gattcrcr, they remained to the east of Uie 
Thiess, the Nicmen, and the Vistula, till the third 
century. The Slaves, according to Procopius and 
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torians wh—pplied the science of philosophy to the study of facts. 
The expressive conciseness of his descriptions has deserved to exer- 
cise fhe diligence of innumerable antiquarians, and to excite the 
genius and penetration of the philosophic historians of our oxvn 
times. The subject, however various and important, has already 
been go frequently, so ably, and so successfully discussed, that it is 
now grown familiar to the reader, and difficult to the writer. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with observing, and indeed with 
repeating, some of the most important circumstances of climate, of 
manners, and of institutions, which rendered the wild barbarians 
of Germany such formidable enemies to the lloman power. 

Ancient Germany, excluding from its independent limits the pro- 
vince westward of the Rhine, which had submitted to the Homan 
yoke, extended itself over a third part of Euro|>c.* Almost the 


Extent of 
Germany. 


■ 


Jornaadrs, formed three great divisions. I. The 
Venedi or Vandal*, who took the latter name (the 
Wenden], having OKpelled the Vandals, properly 
so called (a Suevian race, the conquerors of 
Africa), from the emmtrv between the Memel and 
the Vistula. 2. The /ntes, who inhabited be- 
tween the Dniester and the Dnieper. 3. The 
Sclav oniaos properly no called, in the' north of 
Dacia. During the great migration, the** races 
advanced into Germany as far as the Saal and the 
Elljp. The Sdavonian language is the stem from 
winch have issued the Russian, the Polish, the 
Bohemian, and the dialects of Lusatia, of tome 
parts of the duchy of Luoaburgb, of Curniola, 
Carinthia, and Slyria, dfc. those of Croatia, Bos- 
nia, and Bulgaria. ScbUser. Kordiscbe Ge- 
M-lu. Ute, p. 323. 335. 11. Ciuibric root*. Addling 
calls by this name all who were not Suovi. This 
race had passed the Rhine before the line of Cav 
sar occupied Belgium, and are the Belga. of Ca-sar 
and Pliny. The Cimhriansalso occupied the Isle 
of Jutland. The Cymri of Wales and of Brittany 
are of this met*. Many tribes on the right hank 
of the Rhine, the Gulhini in Jutland, the Usipeti 
in WestphoWa. the Sigambri, in the duchy 
Berg, were German Cimbrian*. III. The Suevl^ 
known in very early times by the Romans for 
they are mentioned by L. Com. Sisenna. v hn 
lived 123 years before Christ {Nonius v. I.aticeaj? 
This race, the real Germans extended to the 
Vistula, and from the Baltic to the ifercyninn 
forest. The nameofSuevi was sometimes con- 
fined to a single tribe, as by C.esar to the Catti. 
The name of the Suovi has been preserved iu 
Snabia. 

These three were the principal races which in- 
habited Germany ; they moved from east to west, 
and are the parent rtera of the modern natives. 
But northern Europe, according to Sehloacr, was 
not peopled by them alone ; other races of dif- 
ferent origin, and speaking different languages, 
have inhabited and left descendant! in these 
countries. 

The German, tribes railed t he— e lves, from very 
remote times, by the generic name of Touto— 
(Tcuten, Dcutschm). which Tacitus derives from 
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whole of modern Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Livonia, Prussia, and the greater part of Poland, were peopled by 
the various tribes of one great nation, whose complexion, manners, 
and language, denoted a common origin, and preserved a striking 
resemblance. On the west, ancient Germany was divided by the 
Rhine from the Gallic, and on the south, by the Danube, from the 
Illyrian provinces of the empire. A ridge of hills, rising from the 
Danube, and called the Carpathian Mountains, covered Germany on 
the side of Dacia or Hungary. The eastern frontier was faintly 
marked by the mutual fears of the Germans and the Sarmatians, and 
was often confounded by the mixture of warring and confederating 
tribes of the tw o nations. In the remote darkness of the north, the 
ancients imperfectly descried a frozen ocean that lay beyond the 
Baltic Sea, and beyond the Peninsula, or islands (1) of Scandinavia. 

Some ingenious writers (2) have suspected that Europe was much 
colder formerly than it is at present; and the most ancient descrip- 
tions of the climate of Germany tend exceedingly to confirm their 
theory. The general complaints of intense frost and eternal winter, 
are perhaps little to be regarded, since we have no method of re- 
ducing to the accurate standard of the thermometer, the feelings, or 
the expressions, of an orator born in the happier regions of Greece 
or Asia. But I shall select two remarkable circumstances of a less 
equivocal nature. 1. The greet rivers which covered the Roman 
provinces, the Rhine and the Danube, w ere frequently frozen over, 
and capablo of supporting the most enormous weights, lhe bar- 
barians, w ho often chose that severe season for their inroads, trans- 
ported, without apprehension or danger, their numerous armies, 
their cavalry, and their heavy waggons, over avast and solid bridge 
of ice (3). Modern ages have not presented an instance of alike 

(I) The modern philosopher* of Sweden seem agreed that the waters of the Baltic gradually sink 
in a regular proportion, which they hare veutured to estimate at half an inch every year. Twenty 
centuries ago the flat couutry of Scaudinavia must have been covered by the sea; while the high 
lands rose above the waters,' as so many islands of various forms and dimensions. Such, indeed, 
is the notion given m by Mela, Pliny, aud Tacitus, of the vast countries round the Baltic. Sec in the 
llibliolhcque llaiaonnee, tom. xl. aud xlv. a large abstractor Dalio's History of Sweden, composed 
in the Swedish language.* 

(Q) In particular, Mr. llumc, the Abbe du Bos, and M. Pclloulicr, Hist, dcs Celtcs, tom. i 4 

(3) Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. p. 340. edit. Wessel. Uerodiau, 1. vi. p. 221. Jornandcs, c. 55. On 


that of one of their gods, Tuisco. It appears 
more probable that it means merely men, people. 
Many savage nation* have given themselves no 
other name; thn* the Laplmders call themselves 
Aliuag, people ; the Samoiedes NillcU, Nissctscb, 
men, Ac. As to the name of Germans (Germani), 
Cesar found it in use in Gaul, aud adopted it as 
a word already knowu to the Romans. Many of 
the Icarued [from a passage of Tacitus, do Mor. 
Germ. b. 2.) have supposed that It was only 
applied to the Teutons after Cesar's time ; hut 
Adelung ha* triumphantly refuted this opinion. 
The name of Ccrmaus is found in the Fasti Ca- 


pilolini. See Gruter, Inscrip. 2899., in which the 
consul Marccllus, in the year of Rome 531, is said 
to have defeated the Gauls, the Iusuhrians, and 
the Germans, commanded bv Virdomar. See 
Adelung, *Aelt. Gc&chichte der Dculsch, p. 102. — 
Compressed from G. 

* Modern geologists have rejected this theory 
of the depression of the Baltic as inconsistent with 
recent observation. The considerable change*, 
which have taken place on il$ Aores, Mr. Lycll, 
from actual observation, now decidedly attributes 
to the regular and uniform elevation of the land. 
— Lycll" 5 Geology, b. ii. c. 17. 
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phenomenon. 2. The rein-deer, that useful animal, from whom 
the savage of the North derives the best comforts of his dreary life, 
is of a constitution that supports, and even requires, the most in- 
tense cold. He is found on the rock of Spitzberg, within ten de- 
grees of the Pole ; he seems to delight in the snows of Lapland and 
Siberia ; but at present he cannot subsist, much less multiply, in 
any country to the south of the Baltic (4). In the time of Caesar tho 
rein-deer as well as the elk, and the wild bull, was a native of the 
Hercynian forest, which then overshadowed a great part of Germany 
and Poland (5). The modern improvements sufficiently explain the 
causes of the diminution of the cold. These immense woods have 
been gradually cleared, which intercepted from the earth the rays of 
the sun (6). The morasses have been drained, and, in proportion 
as the soil has been cultivated, the air has become more temperate. 

Canada, at this day, is an exact picture of ancient Germany. Al- 
though situated in the same parallel with the finest provinces of 
Franco and England, that country experiences the most rigorous 
cold. The rein-deer arc very numerous, the ground is covered 
with deep and lasting snow, and the great river of St. Lawrence is 
regularly frozen’, in a season when the watere of the Seine and the 
Thames are usually free from ice (7). 

It is difficult to ascertain, and easy to exaggerate, the influence u, ,ir eMi .. 
of the climate of ancient Germany over the minds and bodies of the ^ 
natives. Many writers have supposed, and most have allowed, 
though, as it should seem, without any adequate proof, that the ri- 
gorous cold of the North was favourable to long life and generative 
vigour, that the women were more fruitful, and the human species 
more prolific, than in warmer or more temperate climates (8). Wo 
may assert, with greater confidence, that the keen air of Germany 
formed the large and masculine limbs of the natives, who were, in 
general, of a more lofty stature than the people of the South (9), 
gave them a kind of strength better adapted to violent exertions 

,'-«?*** * * .-*PlW 

the banks of tlic Danube, the wine, when brought to table, was frequently frozen into great lumps, 
frusta v ini. Ovid. Epist. ex Ponto, 1. iv. 7.9, 10. Virgil. Georgic. I. iii. 3S5. The fact is con- 
firmed by a soldier a§<l a philosopher, who had experienced the intense cold of Thrace. See Xeno- 
phon, Anabasis, l.vfTp. 560. edit. Hutchiuson. 

(4) Button, Hisloire Naturcllc, tom. xii. p. 79. 116. * 

(5) Caesar de Bell. Gallic, vi. 13, dec. The most inquisitive of the Germans were ignorant of its 
utmost limits, although some of them had travelled in it more than sixty days journey. * 

(6) Cluverius (Germaqia Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 47.) investigates the small and scattered remains of the 
Hercynian wood. 

(7) Charlevoix, Ilistoire du Canada. 

(8) Olaus Rndbeck asserts that the Swedish women often, bear ten or twelve children, and not 
uncommonly twenty or thirty; hut the authority of Rudbeck is much to be suspected. 

(9) In hos artus, io luec corpora, qua miramur, excrescunt. Tacit. Germania, c. 20. Cluver. 1. i. 

C. 14. 


* The passage of Caesar, “parvis renonum many. It is supported however by a fragment of 
tegnmentis utuntur,” is obscure, observes Luden Sallust. Germain iu tectum rhenonibus corpus tc- 

(Geschichle des Teutschen Volkes) and insufficient gunl. — M. 

to prove tho rein-dedf to have existed in Gcr- 
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than to patient labour, and inspired them with constitutional bra- 
very, which is the result of nerves and spirits. The severity of a 
winter campaign, that chilled tin; courage of the Roman troops, was 
searccty felt by these hardy children of the North (10), who, in 
their turn, were unable to resist the' summer heats, and dissolved 
away in languor and sickness under the beams of an Italian 
son (11). 

origin of lie There is not any where upon the globe, a large tract of country, 
Gemuos. we }, ave discovered destitute of inhabitants, or whose first 

population can be fixed with any degree of historical certainty. 
And yet, as the most philosophic minds can seldom refrain from 
investigating the' infancy of great nations, our curiosity consumes 
itself in toilsome and disappointed efforts. When Tacitus consi- 
dered the purity of the German blood, and the forbidding aspect ol 
the conntry, he was disposed to pronounce those barbarians Indi- 
gence, or natives of the soil. We may allow with safety, and per- 
haps with truth, tliat ancient Germany was not originally peopled 
by any foreign colonies already formed into a political society (12) ; 
but that the name and nation received their existence from the 
gradual union of some wandering savages of the Hercynian w oods. 
To assert those savages to have been the spontaneous production of 
the earth which they inhabited, would be a rash inference, condemned 
by religion, and unwarranted by reason, 
rabies and Such rational doubt is but ill suited with the genius of popular 
conjectures. yan j t y Among the nations who have adopted the Mosaic history 
•of the world, the ark of Noah has been of the same use, as was 
formerly to the Greeks and Romans the siege of Troy. On i nar- 
row basis of acknowledged truth, an immense but rude supei..i.ruc- 
- ture of fable has been erected ; and the wild Irishman (13), as well as 

(10) Plutarch, ia Mario. The Cimbri, by way of amusement, often slid down mountains of snow 
on their broad shields. 

(SI) The Romans made war in all climates, and by their excellent discipline were in » great measure 
preserved in’ health and vigour. It may be remarked, that man U the only animal which can live 
and multiply in every country from the equator to the poles/’ The hog seems to approach the nearest 
to <mr species in that privilege. 

(12) Tacit. Germ. c. 3. The emigration of the Gaols followed the course of the Danube, and 

discharged itself on Greece and Asia. Tacitus could discover only one iuoposidorable tribe that 
retained any traces of a Gallic origin. * .• 

(13) According to Dr. Keating (History of Irefeuid, p. 13, 14.), the giant Partbolanus, who was 
the son of Seara^ the son of Esnt, the son of Sm, the son of Pramant, the son of Fathadaa, the sod 
of Magog, the son of Japhet, the sen of Noah, landed on the coast of Munster, the 14th day of May, 


^The Goth ini, who mnst not be confounded Forest. The Bod, who had penetrated into that 
with the Golhi, a itoevtan tribe. In the time of forest, and afar* have left traces of their name iu 
Caesar many other tribes of Gaulish origin dwelt Bohemia, were subdued in the first century by 
along the roars# of the Danube, who could not the Marcomanni. The Boii settled in Nortcnm, 
long resist the attacks of the Soevi. The Helve- were mingled afterwards with the Lombards, and 
tians, who dwelt on the borders of the Black received the name of Boio Arii (Bavaria) : or 
Forest, between the Maine and the Danube, had Botovaril : vnr in some German dialects appear- 
bem expelled long before the time of Caesar. He ing to mean remains, descendants. Compare Malle 
mentions also the Void . Tectosagi, who came Brim, Geography, vol. i. p. 4tU. edit. 1832. — M. 
from Languedoc, and settled round the Black • 
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iho wild Tartar (14), could point out the individual -son of Japhct, 
from whose loins his ancestors were lineally descended. The last 
century abounded with antiquarians of profound learning and easy 
faith, who by the dim light of legends and traditions, of conjectures 
and etymologies, conducted the great-grandchildren of Noah from 
the Tower of babel to tho extremities of the globe. Of these judi- 
cious critics, one of the most entertaining w r as Glaus Rudbeck, pro- 
fessor in the university of Upsal (15). , W hatever is celebrated either 
in history or fable, this zealous patriot ascribes to his country. 

From Sweden (which formed so considerable a part of ancient Ger- 
many) the Greeks themselves derived their alphabetical characters, 
their astronomy, and their religion. Of that delightful region (for 
such it appeared to the eyes of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, the 
country of the Hyperboreans, the gardens of the Hesperides, the 
Fortunate Islands, and even the Elysian Fields, were all but faint 
and imperfect transcripts. A clime so profusely favoured by Na- 
ture, could not long remain desert after the flood. The learned 
Rudbeck allows the family of Noah a few years to multiply from 
eight to about twenty thousand persons, lie then disperses them 
into small colonies to replenish the earth, and to propagate the 
human species. The German or Swedish detachment (which 
inarched, if I am not mistaken, under the command of Askenaz the 
son of Gomer, the son of Japhet) distinguished itself by a more 
than common diligence in the prosecution of this great work. Tlie 
northern hive cast its swarms over the greatest part of Europe, 

Africa, and Asia ; and (to use the author’s metaphor) the blood cir- 
culated from the extremities to the heart. 

but all this well-laboured system of German antiquities is anni- The Germm 
hilated by a single fact, too well attested to admit of any doubt, and 
of too decisive a nature to leave room for any reply. Tho Ger- 
mans, in the age of Tacitus, were unacquainted with the use of 
fetters (16) ; and tho use of letters is the principal circumstance that 

in the year of tho world one thousand nine hundred and seventy-eight. Though ho succeeded in 
his great enterprise, the loose behaviour of bis wife rendered his domestic life very unhappy, and 
provoked him to such a degree, that he kilted — her favourite greyhound. This, as the learned 
historian very properly observes, was the firtt instance of female falsehood and inGdelily ever 
known in Ireland. 

( 1 4) Genealogical History of the Tartars by Abulgbazi Bahadur Khan. 

| » 5) His work, entitled Atlanliea, is uncommonly scarce. Hayle has given two most curious 
extracts from it. Republique des Let Ires, Janvier el Fevricr, 1685. 

(10) Tacit. Germ. c. 19. Literarum secret a viri pariter ac tormina- ignorant. We may rest con- 
tented with this decisive authority, without entering into the obscure disputes concerning the an- 
tiquity of the Runic characters. The learned Celsius, a Swede, a scholar, and a philosopher, was 
of opinion, that they were uothiug more than the Roniau letters, with the corves changed into 
straight lines lor the ease of engraving. See Pelloolier, Hisloirc des Cellos, 1. ii. e. 11. Diction- 
Mire Diplomatique, tom. i. p. £23. We may add, that the oldest Runic inscriptions are supposed 
to be of the third century, and the most ancient writer who mentions the Runic characters is Ye* 
nantius Fortunalus (Cann. vii. 18.), who lived towards the end of the sixth century. 

Barbara Iraxinois piogatar Run a tabellis.* 


* The obscure subject of the Runic characters modern scholars of the north. There are three 
has exercised the industry and ingenuity of the distinct theories; one, maintained by SchlSrer 


of arts and 
agriculture ; 
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distinguishes a civilised people from a herd of savages incapable of 
knowledge or reflection. Without that artificial help, the human 
memory soon dissipates or corrupts the ideas entrusted to her 
charge ; and the nobler faculties of the mind, no longer supplied 
with models or with materials, gradually forget their powers; the 
judgment becomes feeble and lethargic, the imagination languid or 
irregular. Fully to apprehend this important truth, let us attempt, 
in an improved society, to calculate the immense distance between 
the man of learning and the illiterate peasant. The former, by- 
reading and rellection, multiplies his own experience, and lives in 
distant ages and remote countries ; whilst the latter, rooted to a 
single spot, and confined to a few years of existence, surpasses, but 
very little, his fellow-labourer the ox, in the exercise of his mental 
faculties. The same, and even a greater, difference will be found 
between nations Ilian between individuals; and we may safely pro- 
nounce, that without some species of writing, no people has ever 
preserved the faithful annals of their history, ever made any consi- 
derable progress in the abstract sciences, or ever possessed, in any 
tolerable degree of perfection, the useful and agreeable arts of life. 

Of these arts, the ancient Germans were w retchedly destitute. 
They passed their lives in a slate of ignorance and poverty, which 
it has pleased some (led aimers to dignify with the appellation of 
virtuous simplicity.' Modern Germany is said to contain about two 
thousand three hundred walled towns (17). In a much wider ex- 
tent of country', the geographer Ptolemy could discover no more 
than ninety places, which he decorates with the name of cities (18) ; 
though, according to our ideas, they would but ill deserve that 
splendid title. W'c can only suppose them to have been rude forti- 
fications, constructed in the centre of the woods, and designed to 
secure the w omen, children, and cattle, w hilst the warriors of the 


(17) Rechorcbes Philosophlqucs sur loa Amcricains. lom. iii. p. 228. The author of that rery 
curious work is. if I am not misinformed, a German by birth. [De Pauvr.] 

(18) The Alexandrian Geographer is often criticised by the accurate Cluverius. 


(Nordischc Gcschichtc, p. 481, &c.}, considers 
their sixteen letters to be a corruption of the 
Roman alphabet, post-Christian in their date, and 
Schlbzer would attribute their introduction into 
the north to the Alcmanni. The second, that of 
Frederick Schlegcl (Vorlesungcn uber alte und 
none Literatur), supposes that these characters 
were left on the coasts of the Mediterranean and 
Northern Seas by the Phoenicians, preserved by 
the priestly castes, and employed for purposes of 
magic. Their common origin from the Phoeni- 
cian would account for their similarity to the 
Roman letters. The last, to which wc incline, 
claims a much higher and more venerable anti- 
quity for the Runic, and sup|to»cs them to have 
been the original characters of the Indo-Tcutonic 
tribes, brought from the East, and preserved 


among the different races of that stock. See Uber 
Deutsche Runen von W. C. Grimm, 1821. A Me- 
moir by Dr. Legis. Fundgrubon dcs alten Nor- 
dens. Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. ix. p. 438. 
— M. 

* Luden ( ihe author of the Gcschichtc des 
Tout sc hen Volkes] lias surpassed most writers in 
his patriotic enthusiasm for the virtues and noble 
manners of his ancestors. Even the cold of the 
climate, and the want of vines and fruit-trees, 
as well as the barbarism of the inhabitants, are 
calumnies of the luxurious Italians. M. Gnizot, 
on the other side (in his Histoire de la Civilisa- 
tion, vol. i. p. 272, &’c.}, has drawn a curious pa- 
rallel between the Germans of Tacitus and the 
North American Indians. — X. 
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tribe marched out to repel a sudden invasion (19). But Tacitus as- 
serts, as a well-known fact, that tho Germans, in his time, had no 
cities (20) ; and that they affected to despise the works of Roman 
industry, as places of confinement rather than of security (21). 

Their edifices were not even contiguous, or formed into regular 
villas (22) ; each barbarian fixed his independent dwelling on the 
spot to which a plain, a wood, or a stream of fresh water, had in- 
duced him to give the preference. Neither stone, nor brick, nor 
tiles, were employed in these slight habitations (23). They were 
indeed no more than low huts, of a circular figure, built of rough 
timber, thatched with straw, and pierced at the top to leave a free 
passage for the smoke. In the most inclement winter, the hardy 
German was satisfied with a scanty garment made of the skin of 
some animal. The nations who dwelt towards the North, clothed 
themselves in furs; and the women manufactured for their own use 
a coarse kind of linen (24). The game of various sorts, with w hich 
the forests of Germany were plentifully stocked, supplied its inhabi- 
tants w ith food and exercise (251. Their monstrous herds of cattle, 
less remarkable indeed for their beauty than for their utility (26), 
formed the principal object of their wealth. A small quantity of 
corn was the only produce exacted from the earth : the use of or- 
chards or artificial meadows was unknown to the Germans ; nor 
can we expect any improvements in agriculture from a people, 
whose property every year experienced a general change by a new 
division of the arable lands, and who, in that strange operation, 
avoided disputes, by suffering a great part of their territory to lie 
waste and without tillage (27) . 

Gold, silver, and iron, were extremely scarce in Germany. Its and of the 
barbarous inhabitants wanted both skill and patience to investigate 
those rich veins of silver, which have so liberally rewarded the at- 
tention of the princes of Brunswick and Saxony. Sweden, w'hich 
now supplies Europe with iron, was equally ignorant of its own 
riches; and the appearance of the arms of the Germans furnished a 
sufficient proof how little iron they were able to bestow' on what they 
must have deemed the noblest use of that metal. The various trans- 
actions of peace and war had introduced some Roman coins (cliiefly 

(19) See Cesar, and the learned Mr. Whitaker in liis History of Manchester, vol. i. 

( 20 ) Tacit. Germ. 15. 

(21) When the Germans commanded the Ubii of Cologne to cast off the Roman yoke, and with 
their new freedom to resume their ancieul manners, they insisted on the immediate demolition of 
the walls of the colony. “ Postulaiuus a vobis, muros colon to, munimenta servitii, detrabatia; 

“ ctiam fera animalia, si clausa leneas, virtutis obliviscuntur." Tacit. Hist. iv. 64. 

(22) The struggling village* of Silesia are several miles in length. See Cluvcr. 1. i. c. 13. 

(23) One hundred and forty years after Tacitus, a few more regular structures were erected near 
the Rhine and Danube. Herodian,!. vii. p. 234. 

(24) Tacit. Germ. 17. 

(25) Tacit. Germ. 5. 

(26) Caesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 21. 

(27) Tacit. Germ. 26. Cxsar. vi. 22. 
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silver) among the liorderers of the Khine anil Danube ; bnt the more 
distant tribes were absolutely unacquainted with the use of money, 
carried on their confined traffic by th« exchange of commodities, 
and prized their rude earthen vessels as of equal value with the silver 
vases, the presents of Home to their princes and ambassadors (28). 
To a mind capable of reflection, such leading facts convey more in- 
struction, than a tedious detail of subordinate circumstances. The 
value of money has been settled by general consent to express our 
wants and our property ; as letters were invented to express ouf 
ideas ; and both these institutions, by giving a more active energy 
to the powers and passions of human nature, have contributed to 
multiply the objects they were designed to represent. The use of 
gold and silver is in a great measure factitious; but it would be im- 
possible to enumerate the important and various services which 
agriculture, and all the arts, have received from iron when tem- 
pered and fashioned by the operation of fire, and the dexterous hand 
of man. Money, in a word, is the most universal incitement, iron ' 
the most powerful instrument, of human industry; and it is very 
difficult to conceive by what means a people, neither actuated by 
the one, nor seconded by the other, could emerge from the grossest 
barbarism (29) , 

Tho* If wo contemplate a savage nation in any part of the globe, a 
indolence. SU pj ne jndyipnc,, and a carelessness of futurity will be found to con- 
stitute tbeir general character. In a civilised slate, every faculty of ‘i 
man is expanded and exercised; and the great chain of mutual do- 1 
penitence connects and embraces tho several members of society. 
The most numerous portion of it is employed in constant and useful 
labour. Tho select few, placed by fortune above that necessity, 
can, Iwwever, fill up tlieir time by tho pursuits of interest or glory, 
by tho improvement of their estate or of their understanding, by the 
duties, the pleasures, and even the follies of social life. The Ger- 
mans were not possessed of these varied resources. The care of the 
house and family, the management of the land and cattle, were de- 
legated to the bid and the infirm, to women and slaves. The latfy 
■warrior, destitute of every art that might employ hi9 leisure hours, 
consumed his days and nights in the animal gratifications of sleep 
and food. And yet, by a wonderful diversity of nature (according 
to the remark of a Writer who had pierced into its darkest recesses), 
the same barbarians are by turns the most indolent and the most 
restless of mankind. They delight in sloth, they detest tranquil- 
lity (30). The languid soul, oppresaed with its own weight, anxi- 


(28) Tacit. Gorra. 6. 

(29) It is said that the Mexicans and Penmans, without the use of either money or iron, had 
made a very great progress in the arts. Those arts, and the monuments they produced, have been 
strangely magnified. See Recherchcs sur les Americains, tom. ii. p. 153, Ac. 

ISO) Tacit. Germ. 15. 
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ously required some new and powerful sensation; and Avar and 
danger were tho only amusements adequate to its fierce temper. 
The sound that summoned the German to arms was grateful to his 
car. It roused him from his uncomfortable lethargy, gave him an 
active a pursuit, and, by Strong exercise of the body, and violent emo- 
tions of the mind, restored him to a more lively sense of Ills exist- 
ence • In the dull intervals of peace, these barbarians were immo- 
derately addicted to deep gaming and excessive drinking; both of 
which, by different means, the one by inflaming their passions, the 
other by extinguishing their reason, alike relieved them from the 
pain of thinking. They gloried in passing whole days and nights at 
table; and the blood of friends and relations often stained their nu- 
merous and drunken assemblies (31). Their debts of honour (for in 
that light they have transmitted to us those of play) they discharged 
with the most romantic fidelity. The desperate gamester, who had 
staked his person and liberty on a last throw of the dice, patiently 
submitted to the decision of fortune, and suffered himself to be 
bound, chastised, and sold into remote slavery, by his weaker but 
more lucky antagonist (32), jj *• 

Strong beer, a liquor extracted with very little art from wheat 
or barley, and corrupted (a3 it is strongly expressed by Tacitus) 
into a certain semblance of wine, was sufficient for the gross pur- 
poses of German debauchery, liut those who had tasted the rich 
wines of Italy, and afterwards of Gaul, sighed for that more deli— 
eious species of intoxication. They attempted not, however (as has 
since been executed w ith so much success), to naturaliso the vine 
on the banks of the Rhine aud Uanulte; nor did they endeavour to 
procure by industry the materials of an advantageous commerce. 
To solicit by labour what might be ravished by arms, was esteemed 
unworthy of the German spirit (33). The intemperate thirst of 
strong liquors often urged tho barbarians to invade the provinces 
on which art or ualure had bestowed tliose much envied presents. 
The Tuscan who betrayed his country to the Celtic nations, at- 
tracted them into Italy by the prospect of the rich fruits and deli- 
cious wines, the productions of a happier climate (34-). And in the 
same manner the German auxiliaries, invited into France during 
the civil wars of the sixteenth century, were allured by the promise 
of plenteous quarters in the provinces of Champaigne and Bur- 
gundy (35). Drunkenness, the most illiberal, but not the most 
dangerous of our vices, was sometimes capable, in a less civilised 
stale of mankind, of occasioning a battle, a war, or a revolution. 

(3t) Tacit. Germ. 22. 2 J. 

(32) Id. 24. The Ormans might borrow the «rfs of play from the Romans, hat (he prumon i* 
womlcrfnllv inherent in th« human specie*. 

(33) Tacit. Germ. 14 . # m 

(34) Plutarch, in Camillo. T. Ii*. r. 33. 

(35) Uti bos. liist. dc la Monarchic Fran^ofet, tom. i. p. 193. 
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The climate of ancient Germany has been mollified, and the soil 
fertilised, by the labour of ten centuries from the time of Charle- 
magne. The same extent of ground which at present maintains, in 
ease and plenty, a million of husbandmen and artificers, was unable 
to supply an hundred thousand lazy warriors with the simple ne- 
cessaries of life (36). The Germans abandoned their immense fo- 
rests to the exercise of hunting, employed in pasturage the* most 
considerable part of their lands, bestowed on the small remainder a 
rude and careless cultivation, and then accused the scantiness and 
sterility of a country that refused to maintain the multitude of its 
inhabitants. When the return of famine severely admonished them 
of the importance of the arts, the national distress was sometimes 
alleviated by the emigration of a third, perhaps, or a fourth part of 
their youth (37).' The possession and the enjoyment of properly 
are the pledges which bind a civilised people to an improved coun- 
try. But the Germans, who carried with them what they most 
valued, their arms, their cattle, and their women, cheerfully aban- 
doned the vast silence of their woods for the unbounded hopes of 
plunder and conquest. The innumerable swarms that issued, or 
seemod to issue, from the great storehouse of nations, were multi- 
plied by the fears of the vanquished, and by the credulity of suc- 
ceeding ages. And from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion was 
gradually established, and has been supported by writers of distin- 
guished reputation, that, in the age of Caesar and Tacitus, the in- 
habitants of the North were far more numerous than they are in our 
days (38) . A more serious inquiry into the causes of population 
seems to have convinced modern philosophers of the falsehood, and 
indeed the impossibility, of the supposition. To the names of >Ia- 
riana and of Machiavel (39), we can oppose the equal names of 
Robertson and Hume (40). 

A warlike nation like the Germans, w ithout either cities, letters, 
arts, or money, found some compensation for this savage state in 
the enjoyment of liberty. Their poverty secured their freedom, 
since our desires and our possessions are the strongest fetters of 
despotism. “Among the Suiones (says Tacitus) riches are held in 
“ honour. They are therefore subject to an absolute monarch, 
“ who, instead of entrusting his people with the free uso of arms, 

(36) The Helvetian nation, which issued from a country called Switzerland, contained, of every 
age and sex, 368,000 persons (Cesar de Bell. Gall. i. 29.) At present, the number of people in the 
Pays de Yaud (a small district on the banks of the Leman Lake, much more distinguished for po- 
liteness than for industry ) amounts to 112,591. See an excellent tract of M. Mur«t, in the Memoires 
de la Societe de Berne. 

(37) Paul Diaconus, c. 1, 2, 3. Machiavel, Davila, and the rest of Paul's followers, represent 
thes%emigrations too much as regular and concerted measures. 

(38) Sir William Temple and Montesquieu have indulged, on this subject, the usual liveliness of 

their f^ncy. * 

(39) Machiavel, Hist, di Firenze, 1. 1. Mariana, Hist. HLspan. 1. v. c. 1. 

(40) Robertson's Charles Y. Hume's Political Bssays. 
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“ as is practised in the rest ’of Germany, commits them to the safe 
“ custody not of a citizen, or even of a frecdman, but of a slave. 

“ The neighbours of the Suiones, the Sitones, are sunk even below 
“servitude; they obey a woman (41).” In the mention of these 
exceptions, the great historian sufficiently acknowledges the general 
theory of government. 'We are only at a loss to conceive by what 
means riches and despotism could penetrate into a remote corner of 
the North, and extinguish the generous flame that blazed with such 
fierceness on the frontier of the Roman provinces ; or how tlie an- 
cestors of those Danes and Norwegians, so distinguished in latter 
ages by their unconquered spirit, could thus tamely resign the great 
character of German liberty (42). Some tribes, however, on the 
coast of the ltaltic, acknowledged the authority of kings, though 
w ithout relinquishing the rights of men (4-3) ; but in the far greater 
part of Germany, the form of government was a democracy, tem- 
pered, indeed, and controlled, not so much by general and positive 
laws, as by the occasional ascendant of birth or valour, of eloquence 
or superstition (44). 

Civil governments, in their first institutions, are voluntary asso- a • mbiiM of 
ciations for mutual defence. To obtain the desired end, it is ab- tlic p00|,le ' 
solutcly necessary that each individual should conceive himself ob- 
liged to submit his private opinions and actions to the judgment of 
the greater number of his associates. The German tribes w r ere 
contented with this rude but liberal outline of political society. As 
soon as a youth, born of free parents, had attained the age of man- 
hood, he was introduced into the general council of his countrymen, 
solemnly invested with a shield and spear, and adopted as an equal 
and worthy member of the military commonwealth. The assembly 
of the warriors of the tribe was convened at stated seasons, or on 
sudden emergencies. The trial of public offences, the election of 
magistrates, and the great business of peace and war, were de- 
termined by its independent voice. Sometimes, indeed; these im- 
portant questions were previously considered, and prepared in a 

(41} Tacit. German. 44, 45. Freinshcmius (who dedicated his supplement to Livy, to Christina 
of Sweden] thinks proper to be very angry with the Roman who expressed so very little reverence 
for Northern queen*.* 

(4*2) May we not suspect that superstition was the parent of despotism? The descendants of Odin 
(whose rare was not extinct till the year 1060) are said to have reigned in Sweden above a 
thousand yean. The temple of Upsal was the ancient seat of religion and empire. In the Year 
1153 I tind a singular law, prohibiting the use and profession of arms to any except the king's 
guards. Is it not probable that it was coloured by the pretence of reviving an old institution ? 

See Dolin'* History of Sweden in the Bibliolheque Raisonnee, tom. xl. and xlv. 

(43) Tacit. Germ. c. 43. 

(44) Id.c. 11, 12, 13, die. 


* The Suiones and the Sitones are the ancient drove back part U) the west, part to the north ; 
inhabitant* of Scandinavia ; their name may be they were afterwards mingled with Suevian 
traced in that of Sweden : they did not belong to tribes, among others the Goths, who have left 
the race of the Sucvi, hut that of the non-Sue vi traces of their name and power in the isle of 
or Cimbri, w horn the Sucvi, in very remote times, Gothland. — G. 
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more select council of the principal chieftains (4.5). The magistrates 
might deliberate and persuade, the people only could resolve and 
execute; and the resolutions of the Germans were for the most part 
hasty and violent. Barbarians accustomed to place their freedom 
in gratifying the present passion, and - their courage in overlooking 
all future consequences, turned away with indignant contempt from 
the remonstrances of justice and policy, and it was the practice 'to 
signify by a hollow murmur their dislike of such timid counsels. 
But whenever a more popular orator pro;>oscd to vindicate the 
meanest citizen from either foreign or domestic injury, whenever he 
called upon his fellow-countrymen to assert the national honour, 
or to pursue some enterprise full of danger and glory, a loud clash- 
ing of shields and spears expressed the eager applauso of the as- 
sembly. For the Germans always met in arms, and it was con- 
stantly to be dreaded, lest an irregular multitude, inflamed with 
faction and strong liquors, should use those arms to enforce, as 
well as to doclare, their furious resolves. We may recollect how 
often the diets of Poland have been polluted with blood, and the 
more numerous party has been compelled to yield to the more vio- 
lent and seditious (4.0). 

A general of the tribe was elected on occasions of danger; and, if 
the danger was pressing and extensive, several tribes concurred in 
the choice of the same general. The bravest warrior was named 
to lead his countrymen into the field, by his example, rather than 
by his commands. But this power, however limited, was still in- 
vidious. It expired with the war, and in time of peace the German 
tribes acknow ledged not any supreme chief (47). Princes were, 
however, appointed, in the general assembly, to administer justice, 
or rather to compose differences (48), in their respective districts. 
In the choice of these magistrates, as much regard was shown to 
birth as to merit (4ff). To each was assigned, by the public, a 
guard, and a council of a hundred ptwwons; and the first of tho 
princes appears to have enjoyed a pre-eminence of rank and honour 
which sometimes tempted the Romans to compliment him with the 
regal title (50). 

The comparative view of the pow-ers of the magistrates, in two 
remarkable instances, is alone sufficient to represent the whole 
system of German manners. The disposal of the landed property 
within their district was absolutely vested in their hands, and they 

(45) Grotius change* an expression of Tacitus, pertraetantur into prvtractanhtr. The correc- 
tion is equally just anil ingenious. 

(46) F.vcu in our ancient parliament, the barons often carried a question, not so D)uch by Uic 
number of votes, as by that of their armed followers. 

(47) Caesar de Bell. Gall. vi. 23. 

(48) Minuunt controversial, is a very happy expression of Caesar's. 

(49) Regos ex nobilitate, duces ex virtuic sumunt. Tacit. Germ. 7. 

(30) Cluver. Germ. Aut. I. i. c. 38. 
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distributed it every year according to a new division (51). At the 
same time they were not authorised to punish with death, to im- 
prison, or even to strike a private citizen (52), A people'tlms jea- 
lous of their persons, and careless of their possessions, must have 
been totally destitute of industry and the arts, but animated with a 
high sense of honour and independence. 

The Germans respected only those duties which they imposed on voluntary 
themselves. The most obscure soldier resisted with disdain the cn « a « l;mc “ u ' 
authority of the magistrates. “ The noblest youths blushed not to 
“ be numbered among the faithful companion of some renowned 
“ chief, to whom they devoted their arms and service. A noble 
-emulation prevailed among Die companions, to obtain the first 
M place in the esteem of their chief; amongst the chiefs, to acquire 
“ the greatest number of valiant companions. To be ever sur- 
ft rounded by a hand of select youths, w as the pride and strength 
ft of the chiefs, their ornament in peace, their defence in war. The 
M glory of such distinguished heroes diffused itself beyond the nar-r 
if row limits of their own tribe. Presents aud embassies solicited 
“ their friendship, and the fame of their arms often ensured victory 
if to the party which they espoused. In the hour of danger it w as 
** shameful for the chief to be surpassed in valour by his compa- 
nions; shameful for the companions not to equal the valour of 
their chief. To survive his fall in battle, was indelible infamy, 
f ‘ To protect lus person, and to adorn his glory w ith the trophies of 
their ow n exploits, were the most sacred of their duties. The 
“ chiefs combated for victory, the companions for the chief. The 
“ noblest warriors, w henever their native country was sunk in the 
‘t laziness of peace, maintained their numerous bands in some dis- 
‘.t taut scene of action, to exercise their restless spirit, and to ac- 
(l quire renow n by voluntary dangers. Gifts worthy of soldiers, 

“ the warlike steed, the bloody and ever victorious lance, were the 
“ rewards which the companions claimed from the liberality of their 
chief. The rude plenty of his hospitable board was the only pay 
that he could bestow, or they would accept. War, rapine, and 
i* the free-will offerings of his friends, supplied the materials of this 
‘‘munificence (53).” This institution, however it might accident- V* 
ally weaken the several republics, invigorated the general character 
of the Germans, and even ripened amougst them all the virtues of 
which barbarians are susceptible; the faith and valour, the hospi- 
tality and the courtesy, so conspicuous long afterwards in the ages 
of chivalry. The honourable gifts, bestowed by the chief on bis 
brave companions, have been supposed, by an ingenious writer, to 
contain the first rudiments of the fiefs, distributed, after the con- 

141 ) Cesar, vi. 22. T.cit. Gam. 26. 
ijt'l) Tacit. Germ. 1. 

(53) Tacit. Germ. 13, 14. ' 
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quest of the Roman provinces, by the barbarian lords among their 
vassals, with a similar duty of homage and military service (54-) . 
These conditions arc, however, very repugnant to the maxims of 
the ancient Germans, who delighted in mutual presents; but with- 
out cither imposing, or accepting, the weight of obligations (55). 

“ In the days of chivalry, or more properly of romance, all the 
“ men were brave, and all the women were chaste; ” and notwith- 
standing the latter of these virtues is acquired and preserved with 
much more difficulty than the former, it is ascribed, almost with- 
out exception, to tnc wives of the ancient Germans. Polygamy 
was not in use, except among the princes, and among them only 
for the sake of multiplying their alliances. Divorces were prohi- 
bited by manners rather than by laws. Adulteries were punished 
as rare and inexpiable crimes; nor was seduction justified by ex- 
ample and fashion (56). We may easily discover, that Tacitus in- 
dulges an honest pleasure in the contrast of barbarian virtue with 
the dissolute conduct of the Roman ladies : yet there are some 
striking circumstances that give an air of truth, or at least of pro- 
bability, to the conjugal faith and chastity of the Germans. 

Although the progress of civilisation has undoubtedly contributed 
to assuage the fiercer passions of human nature, it seems to have 
been less favourable to the virtue of chastity, whose most dangerous 
enemy is the softness of the mind. The refinements of life corrupt 
while they polish the intercourse of the sexes. The gross appetite 
of love liecomes most dangerous when it is elevated, or rather, 
indeed, disguised by sentimental passion. The elegance of dress, 
of motion, and of manners, gives a lustre to beauty, and inllames 
the senses through the imagination. Luxurious entertainments, 
midnight dances', and licentious spectacles, present at once tempta- 
tion and opportunity to female frailty (57). From such dangers 
the unpolished wives of the barbarians were secured by poverty, 
solitude, and the painful cares of a domestic life. The German 
huts, -open, on every side, to the eye of indiscretion or jealousy, 
were a better safeguard of conjugal fidelity, than the walls, the 
bolts, and the eunuchs of a Persian haram. To this reason another 
may be added, of a more honourable nature. The Germans treated 
their women with esteem and confidence, consulted them on every 
occasion of importance, and fondly believed, that in their breasts 
resided a sanctity and wisdom more than human. Some of these 

(54) Esprit do* Lois, 1. xxx. c. 3. The brilliant imagination of Montesquieu is corrected, however, 
by the dry cold reason of the Abbe dc llably. Observations sur I’Histoirc do France, tom. i. p. 356. 

(55) Gaudent muncribus, sed nec data impulant, nec accept is obligantnr. Tacit. Germ. c. 21. 

(56) The adulteress was whipped through the village. Neither wealth nor beauty could inspire 
compassion, or procure her a second husband, 18, 19. 

(57) Ovid employs two hundred lines in the research of places the most favourable to love. 
Above all, be considers the theatre as the best adapted to collect the beauties of Rome, and to melt 
»h cm into tenderness and sensuality. 
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interpreters of fate, such as Vclieda, in the Batavian war, governed, 
in the name of the deity, the fiercest nations of Germany (58). • The 
rest of the sex, without being adored as goddesses, were respected 
as the free and equal companions of soldiers ; associated even by 
the marriage ceremony to a life of toil, of danger, and of glory (59) . 

In their great invasions, the camps of the barbarians were filled 
with a multitude of women, who remained firm and undaunted 
amidst the sound of arms, the various forms of destruction, and 
the honourable wounds of their sons and husbands (60). Fainting 
armies of Germans have, more than once, been driven back upon 
the enemy, by the generous despair of the women, who dreaded 
death much less than servitude. If the day was irrecoverably lost, 
they well knew how to deliver themselves and their children, with 
their own hands, from an insulting victor (61). Heroines of such 
a cast may claim our admiration ; but they were most assuredly 
neither lovely, nor very susceptible of Ioyo. Whilst they affected 
to emulate the stern virtues of man, they must have resigned that 
attractive softness, in which principally consist the charm and • 
weakness of woman. Conscious pride taught the German females 
to suppress every tender emotion that stood in competition with 
honour, and the first honour of the sex has. ever been that of 
chastity. The sentiments and conduct of theso high-spirited ma- 
trons may, at once, be considered as a cause, as an effect, and 
as a proof of tire general character of the nation. Female courage, 
however it may be raised by fanaticism, or confirmed by habit, can 
be only a faint and imperfect imitation of the manly valour that 
distinguishes the age or country in which it may be found. 

The religious system of the Germans (if the wild opinions of sa- Rdiu'wi. 
vages can deserve that name) was dictated by their wants, their 
fears, and their ignorance (62). They adored the great visible ob- 
jects and agents of nature, the Sun and the Moon, the Fire and the 
Earth ; together w ith those imaginary deities, w ho were supposed 
to preside over the most important occupations of human life. They 
were persuaded, that, by some ridiculous arts of divination, they 
could discover the will of the superior beings, and that human sa- 
crifices were the most preeious and acceptable offering to their 
altars. Some applause has been hastily bestowed on the sublime 
notion, entertained by that people, of the Deity, whom they neither 

(58) Tacit. Htet.iT. 61. 65. 

(59) The marriage present was a yoke of oxen, horses, and arms. See Germ. c. 18. Tacitus is 
somewhat loo florid on the subject. 

(60) The change of exigere into exugert is a most excellent correction. 

(61) Tacit. Germ. c. 7. Plutarch in Mario.. Before the wives of the Teutones destroyed them- 
selves and their children, they bad offered to surrender, on condition that they should be received 
as the slaves of the vestal virgins. 

(6(2) Tacitus lias employed a few lines, and Clnvcrins one hundred and twenty-four pages, on 
this obscure subject. The former discovers in Germany the gods of Greoco and Rome. The latter 
is positive, that, under the emblems of the sun, the moon, and the lire, his pious ancestors worship- 
ped the Trinity in unity. 

I. 14 
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confined within the walls of a temple, nor represented by any 
human figure; but when we recollect, that the Germans were un- 
skilled in architecture, and totally unacquainted with the art of 
sculpture, we shall readily assign the true reason of a scruple, which 
arose not so much from a superiority of reason, as from a want of 
ingenuity. The only temples in Germany were dark and ancient 
groves, consecrated by the reverence of succeeding generations. 
Their secret gloom, the imagined residence of an invisible power, 
by presenting no distinct object of fear or worship, impressed the 
mind with a still deeper sense of religious horror (63) ; and the 
priests, rude and illiterate as they were, had been taught by expe- 
rience the use of every artifice that could preserve and fortify im- 
pressions so well stilted to their own interest. 

The same ignorance, which renders barbarians incapable of con- 
ceiving or embracing the useful restraints of law's, exposes them 
naked and unarmed to the blind terrors of superstition. The Ger- 
man priests, improving this favourable temper of their countrymen, 
had assumed a jurisdiction even in temporal concerns, which the 
magistrate could not venture to exercise; and the haughty warrior 
patiently submitted to the lash of correction, when it w as inflicted, 
not by any human, power, but by the immediate order of the god 
of war (64). The. defects of civil policy were sometimes supplied 
by the interposition of ecclesiastical authority. The latter w as con- 
stantly exerted to maintain silence and decency in the popular assem- 
blies; and was sometimes extended to a more enlarged concern for 
the national welfare. A solemn procession w as occasionally cele- 
brated in the present countries of Mecklenburgh and Pomerania. 
The unknown symbol of the Earth, covered with a thick veil, was 
placed on a carriage drawn by cows; and in this manner the god- 
dess, whose common residence was in the isle of ftugen, visited 
several adjacent tribes of her worshippers. During her progress the 
sound of war was hushed, quarrels were suspended, arms laid aside, 
and the restless Germans had an opportunity of tasting the bless- 
ings of peace and harmony (63). The truce of God, so often and so 
ineffectually proclaimed by the clergy of the eleventh century, was 
an obvious imitation of this ancient custom (66). 

But the influence of religion was far more powerful to inflame, 
than to moderate, the fierce passions of the Germans. Interest and 


(63} The sacred wood, described with seeb sublime horror by Lucan, was in the neighbourhood 
of Marseilles; but there were many of the same kind in Germany.* 

(64) Tacit. Germania, c. 7.. 

(65) Tacit- Gennuuia, c. 40. 

(66) Sec Dr:, BobeiUon's History of Charles Y. toL i. note 10. 


* The ancient Germans had shapeless idols, the goddess Tcufana, who presided over divm- 
and when they began to build more settled liabi- atioo. See Addung,. Hist, of Ask. Gormans, 
tat!ons,ihoy raised also temples, such a* that to p. 296. — G. 
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fanaticism often prompted its ministers to sanctify the most daring 
and the most unjust enterprises, by the approbation of Heaven, and 
fall assurances of success. The consecrated standards, long revered 
in the groves of superstition, wero placed in the front of the bat- 
tle (67) ; and the hostile army was devoted with dire execrations to 
to the gods of war and of thunder (68). In the faith of soldiers (and 
such were the Germans) cowardice is the most unpardonable of 
sins. A brave man was the worthy favourite of their martial dei- 
ties ; the wretch, who had lost his shield, was alike banished from 
the religious and the civil assemblies of his countrymen. Some 
tribes of the north seem to have embraced the doctrines of transmi- 
gration (69), others imagined a gross paradise of immortal drunken- 
ness (70). All agreed, that a life spent in arms, and a glorious 
death in battle, were the best preparations for a happy futurity, 
either in this or in another world. 

The immortality so vainly promised by the priests, was, in some* The t>«<u. 
degree, conferred by the bards. That singular order of men has 
most deservedly attracted the notice of all who have attempted to' 
investigate the antiquities of the Celts, the Scandinavians, and the 
Germans. Their genius and character, as well as the reverence paid 
to that important office, have been sufficiently illustrated. But we 
cannot so easily express, or even conceive, the enthusiasm of arms 
and glory which they kindled in the breast of their audience. Among 
» polished people, a taste for poetry is rather an amusement of tho 
fancy, than a passion of the soul. And yet, when in calm retire- 
„ment we peruse the combats described by Homer or Tasso, we are 
insensibly seduced by the fiction, and feel a momentary glow of 
martial ardour. But how faint, how cold is the sensation which a 
peaceful mind can receive fromP solitary study ! It was in the hour 
of battle, or in the feast of victory, that the bards celebrated the glory 
of heroes of ancient days, the ancestors of those warlike chieftains, 
who listened with transport to their artless but animated strains. 

The view of arms and of danger heightened the effect of the military 
song ; and the passions which it tended to excite, the desire of fame, 
and the contempt of death, were tho habitual sentiments of a Ger- 
man mind (71).* 

(«*) Tacit. Germ. c. 1. These standards were only ibo heads of wild beasts. 

(68) See an instance of this custom, Tacit Aunal. xin. 5 1. 

(69) Ca?*ar, Diodorus, and Lucan, seem to ascribe this doctrine to the Gauls, hut If. Pellontier 
(Hitiotre dec Collet, 1. ui. c. 18.) labours to reduce l heir expression* to a more orthodox sente. 

(70) Concerning this gross but alluring doctrine of the Edda, see Pablo xx. in the curious vertion 
Of that book, published by If. Mallet, in his Introduction to the History of Denmark. 

(71) Sec Tacit. Germ. c. 3. Diod. Skul. 1. v. Strabo, 1. iv. p. 197. The classical reader may 


♦ Beside* these bottle songs, the Germans sang was borne from the Geld of bottle. Jornaodes^ 
at tbeir festival bampirts (Tac. Aon. i. 65.) and c. 41. The same honour was paid to the rt- 
3 round the bodies of their slain heroes. Sing The- mains of Attila. Ibid. c. 49. According to some 
odorlr, of the tribe of the Goths, killed in a battle historians, the Germans had songs aUo at their 
against Attila, was honoured by songs while he weddings : but this appears to me inconsistent 
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Such was the situation, and such w r erc the manners, of the an- 
cient Germans. Their climate, their want of learning, of arts, and 
of laws, their notions of honour, of gallantry, and of religion, their 
sense of freedom, impatience of peace, and- thirst of enterprise, all 
contributed to form a people of military heroes. And yet we find, 
that during more than two hundred and fifty years that elapsed 
from the defeat of Varus to the reign of Decius, these formidable 
barbarians made few considerable attempts, and not any material 
impression on the luxurious and enslaved provinces of the empire. 
Their progress was checked by their want of arms and discipline, 
and their fury was diverted by the intestine divisions of ancient 
Germany. 

1. It has been observed, with ingenuity, and not without truth, 
that the command of iron soon gives a nation the command of 
gold. But the rude tribes of Germany, alike destitute of both those 
valuable metals, were reduced slowly to aeguire, by their unas- 
sisted strength, the possession of the one as well as of the other. 
The face of a German army displayed their poverty of iron. 
Swords, and the longer kind of lances, they could seldom use. 
Thafc framece (as they called them in their own language) were 
long spears headed with a sharp but narrow iron point, and which, 
as occasion required, they either darted from a distance, or pushed 
in close onset. With this spear, and with a shield, their # cavalry 
was contented. A multitude of darts, scattered (72) with incredible 
force, were an additional resource of the infantry. Their military 
dress, when they wore any, was nothing more than a loose mantle. 
A variety of colours was the only ornament of their w:ooden or osier 
shields. Few of the chiefs were distinguished by cuirasses, scarce 
any by helmets. Though the hoi%es of Germany were neither 
beautiful, swift, nor practised in the skilful evolutions of the Roman 
manage, several of the nations obtained renown by their cavalry ; 
but, in general, the principal strength of the Germans consisted in 
their infantry (73), which was drawn up in several deep columns, 
according to the distinction of tribes and families. Impatient of 
fatigue or delay, these half-armed warriors rushed to battle with 


remember the rauk of Dcmndncus in the Phjeacian court, ami the ardour infused by TyrUcus into 
the fainting Spartans. Yet there is little, probability that the Greeks and the Germans were the 
same |>eople. Much learned trifling might be spared, if our antiquarians would condescend to 
reflect, that similar manners will naturally be produced by similar situations. 

(72) Hissilia spargunt, Tacit. Germ. c. 6. Either that historian used a vague expression, or he 
meant that they were thrown at random. 

(73) It was their principal distinction from the Sarmatians, who generally fought on horseback. 


wUh their customs, in which marriage was no this marriage was celebrated according to the- 
more than the purchase of a w ife. Besides, there Roman rites, of which the nuptial songs formed 
is but one instance of this, that of the Gothic a part. Adelung, p. 382. — G. 
king, Alaulph, who sang himself the miplialhymn Charlemagne is said to have collected the na- 
wben be espoused Placulia, sister or the emperors tional songs of the ancient Germans. Eginhard 
Arcadia* and Iiouorius (Olympiodor. p. 8-} : but Vit. Car. Mag. — M. 
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dissonant shouts and disordered ranks ; and sometimes, by the 
effort of native valour, prevailed over the constrained and more arti- 
ficial bravery of the Roman mercenaries. But as the barbarians 
poured forth their whole souls on the first onset, they knew not 
how to rally or to retire. A repulse was a sure defeat ; and a de- 
feat was most commonly total destruction. When we recollect the 
complete armour of the Roman soldiers, their discipline, exercises, 
evolutions, fortified camps, and military engines, it appears a just 
matter of surprise, how the naked and unassisted valour of the bar- 
barians could dare to encounter in the field, the strength of the legions, 
and the various troops of the auxiliaries, which seconded their 
operations. The contest was too unequal, till the introduction of 
luxury had enervated the vigour, and a spirit of disobedience and 
sedition had relaxed the discipline, of the Ropan armies. The 
introduction of barbarian auxiliaries into those armies, was a mea- 
sure attended with very obvious dangers, as it might gradually 
instruct the Germans in the arts of war and of policy. Although they 
were admitted in small numbers and with the strictest precaution, 
the example of Civilis was proper to convince the Romans, that the 
danger Was not imaginary, and that their precautions were not 
always sufficient (74) . During the civil wars that followed the 
death of Nero, that artful and intrepid Batavian, whom his enemies 
condescended to compare with Hannibal and Scrtorius (75), formed 
a great design of freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian cohorts, 
renowned in the w ars of Britain and Italy, repaired to his standard. 

He introduced an army of Germans into Gaul, prevailod %n the 
powerful cities of Treves and Langres to embrace his cause, de- 
feated the legions, destroyed their fortified camps, and employed 
against the Romans the military knowledge which he had acquired 
in their service. When at length, after an obstinate, struggle, he 
yielded to the power of the empire, Civilis secured himself and his 
country by an honourable treaty. The Batavians stjll continued to 
occupy the island of the Rhine (76), the allies, not the servants, of 
the Roman monarchy. 

II. The strength of ancient Germany appears formidable, when cnii 
we consider the effects which might have been produced by its united “Ge°mi°y° 
effort. The wide extent of country might very possibly contain a 
million of warriors, as all who Were of age to bear arms were of a 
temper to use them. But this fierce multitude, incapable of con- 
certing or executing any plan of national greatness, was agitated by 
various and often hostile intentions. Germany was divided into 

(74) The relation enterprise occupies a great part of the fourth and fifth books of the His- 

tory of Tacitus, and is more remarkable for Us eloquence than perspicuity. Sir Henry Saville has 
observed several inaccuracies. « 

(75) Tacit. Hist. iv. 13. Like them, he had lost an eye. 

(76) It was contained between the two brauches of the old ftfoinp, as they subsisted before tba 
face of the country was changed by art aud nature. See Clover. German. Autiq. 1. iii. c. 30. 37. 
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more than forty independent states ; and, even in each state, the 
union of the several tribes was extremely loose and precarious. The 

barbarians were easily provoked; they knew not how to forgive mi 
injury, much less an insult ; their resentments w r ere bloody and 
implacable. The ‘casual disputes that so frequently happened in 
their tumultuous parties of hunting or drinking, wore sufficient to 
inflame (he minds of whole nations; the private feud of any consi- 
derable chieftains diffused itself among their followers and allies. 
To chastise the insolent, or to plunder the defenceless, were alike 
causes of war. The most formidable states of Germany affected to 
encompass their territories with a w ide frontier of solitude and 
devastation. The awful distance preserved by their neighbours 
attested the terror of their arms, and in some measure defended 
them from the danger of unexpected incursions (77). 

“ The Bructori* (it is Tacitus who now speaks) were totally 
“ exterminated by the neighbouring tribes (78), provoked by their 
“ insolence, allured by the hopes of spoil, and perhaps inspired hy 
“ the tutelar deities of the empire. Above sixty thousand barba— 
“ rians wore destroyed; not try the Roman arms, but in our siuht, 
“ and for our entertainment. May the nations, enemies of Rome, 
“ ever preserve this enmity to each other I We have now- attained 
the utmost verge of prosperity (79), and have nothing left to de- 

“ maml of fortune, except the discord of the barbarians (80).” 

These sentiments, less w orthy of live humanity than of the patriot- 
ism of Tacitus, express the invariable maxims of the policy of his 
counnymon. They deemed it a much safer expedient to divide 
than to combat the barbarians, from whose defeat they could derive 
neither honour nor advantage. The money ,and negotiations of 
Rome insinuated themselves into the heart of Germany ; and every 
art of seduction was used with dignity, to conciliate those nations 
whom their proximity to the Rhine or Danube might render the 
most useful friends, as well as the most troublesome enemies. 
Chiefs of renown and power w ere flattered by the most trifling pre- 
sents, which they received either as marks of distinction, or as the 
instruments of luxury. In civil dissensions the weaker faction 
endeavoured to strengthen its interest by entering into secret con- 
nections w itli the governors of the frontier provinces. Every quarrel 

(77) Cosar do Jlell. Gall. I. v», 23. 

(78) They are mentioned, however, in llu* ivth ami vlb centuries by Nazarius, Ammiauus, Clau- 
dian, &r. as a tribe of Franks. See Glover. Germ. Antiq. 1. til. c. 13. 

■ (79) L'ryentibu* is ibe common reading; but good sense,, Uptittt, and some MSS. declare for 
Vergentibvi. 

(89) Tacit. Germania, c. 33. The pious Abbe de la Blcterie is very aqgry with Tacitus, talks of 
the devil who was a murderer from tin* In-ginning, dec. dec. 


* The Bructori were a non-Suevian tribe, who the Hart/ mountain. It was among them that 
dwell below the duchies of Ohienhurgh and the priestess Yelled* obtained her renown. — G. 
Lauenburgb, ou the borders of the Lippe, and in 
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among the Germans was fomented by the intrigues of Rome ; and 
-every plan of union and public good- was defeated by the stronger 
bias of private jealousy and interest (81). 

The general conspiracy which terrified the Romans under the iransieat 
reign of Marcus Antoninus, comprehended almost all the nations of 
Germany, and even Sarmatia, from tho mouth of the Rhine to that 
of the Danube (82). It is impossible for us to determine whether 
this hasty confederation was formed by necessity, by Teason, or by 
passion ; but we may rest assured, that the barbarians ware neither 
allured by the indolence, or provoked by the ambition, of the Roman 
monarch. This dangerous invasion required all the firmness and 
"vigilance of Marcus. He Used generals of ability in the several sta- 
tions of attack, and assumed in person the conduct of the most im- 
portant province on the Upper Danube. After a long and doubtful 
. conflict, the spirit of the barbarians was subdued. The Qaadi and 
the Marcomanni (83), who hud taken the lead in the war, were the 
most severely punished in its catastrophe. They were commanded 
to retire five miles (84) from their own banks of the Danube, and to 
deliver up the flower of the youth, who were immediately sent into 
Britain, a remote island, where they might lie secure as hostages, » 
and useful as soldiers (85). On the frequent rebellions of the Quadi 
and Marcomanni, the irritated emperor resolved to reduce their 
country into the form of a province. His designs were disappointed 
by death. This formidable league, however, the only one tliat 
.appears in the two first centuries of the Imperial history , was en- 
tirely dissipated, without leaving any traces behind in Germany. 

In the course of this introductory chapter, we have confined our- D|-unctionof 
selves to the general outlines of the manners of Germany, without tribes, 
attempting to describe or to distinguish the various tribes which filled 
that great country in the time of Caesar, of. Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. 

As the ancient, or as new tribes successively present themselves 
in the series of this history, we shall concisely mention their origin, 
their situation, and their particular character, Modern nations are 
fixed and permanent societies, connected among themselves by laws 
and government, bound to their native soil by arts and agriculture. 

The German tribes were voluntary and fluctuating associations of 

(81) Vnny tracn of this. policy may bo discovered in Tacitos and Dion ; and many more may be 
inferred front the principles of human nalnro. 

(82) Hist. August, p. 31. Ammiao. Marcellin.l. xxxi. c. 5. Aurel. Victor. The emperor Marcus 
was reduced to sell the rich furniture of the palace, and to enlist slaves and robbers. 

(83) Tho Marcomanni, a colony, who from the banks of the Rhino, occupiod Bohemia and MOravia, 
had once erected a great and formidable monarchy uuder their king Maroboduus. See Strabo, 1. vii. 

[p. 29tiJ. Veil. Pat. ii. 108. Tacit. Aonal. ii. 63.* 

(84) Mr. Wolton (History of Rome, p. 168.) increases the prohibition to ton times the distance. 

His reasoning is specious, but not conclusive. «Pive miles were sufficient for a fortified barrier. 

(85) Dion, 1. Ixxi. and Ixxii. 

* The Mark-mannen, the Marchmcn or bor- appellation, rather than a proper name, of a 
derers : there seems little doubt that this was an part of the great Sucvian or Teutonic race. M. 
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soldiers, almost of savages. The same territory often changed its 
inhabitants in the tide of conquest and emigration. The same com- 
munities, uniting in a plan of defence or invasion, bestowed a new 
title on their new confederacy. The dissolution of an ancient con- 
federacy restored to the independent tribes their peculiar but long 
forgotten appellation. A victorious state often communicated its 
own name to a vanquished people. Sometimes crowds of volun— 
, leers flocked from all parts to the standard of a favourite leader; 
his camp became their country, and some circumstance of the enter- 
prise soon gave a common denomination to the mixed multitude. 
The distinctions of the ferocious invaders were perpetually varied by 
themselves, and confounded by the astonished subjects of the Roman 
empire (86). 

Himbtri M ars, and the administration of public affairs, are the principal 
subjects of history ; but the number of persons interested in these 
busy scenes, is very different, according to the different condition 
of mankind. In great monarchies, millions of obedient subjects 
pursue their useful occupations in peace and obscurity. The atten- 
tion of the W riter, as well as of the Reader, is solely confined to a 
» court, a capital, a regular army, and the districts which happen to 
be the occasional scene of military operations. But a state of free- 
dom and barbarism, the season of civil commotions, or the situation 
of petty republics (87), raises almost every member of the commu- 
nity into action, and consequently into notice. The irregular divi- 
sions, and the restless motions of the people of Germany, dazzle our 
imagination, and seem to multiply their numbers. The profuse 
enumeration of kings and warriors, of armies and nations, inclines 
us to forget that the same objects are continually repeated under a 
variety of appellations, and that the most splendid appellations havo 
been frequently lavished on the most inconsiderable objects. 

(80) See an excellent dissertation on the. origin and migrations of nations, in the Me'moires do 
I'Academiedes Inscriptions, tom. xviii. p. 48 — 7t. It is seldom that the antiquarian nud the phi- 
losopher arc so happily blended. 

(87] Should we inspect lli.il Alliens contained only 21,000 citizens, and Sparta no more than 
39,000? See Hume and Wallace on the number of tnaukind in anient and modern times. * 


♦ This number, though too positively stated, Public Economy of Athens, i. 47. Eng. Tran*, 
is probably not far wrong, as an average esli- Fyues Clinton, Fasti llellcnici, vol. i. p. 381. 
mate. On the subject of Athenian population sec The latter author estimate! the citizens of Sparta 
St. Croix, Acad, dcs Inscrip. xlvttk Hocckh, at 33, 000. — M. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Empefort Decius, Callus, iEmilianus, Valerian, afld Gallienus.— The general 
Irruption of the Barba rians.— The thirty Tyrants. 


From the great secular games celebrated by Philip, to the death The nun «r 
of the emperor Gallienus, there elapsed twenty years of shame antt 
misfortune. During that calamitous period, every instant of time 
was marked, every province of the Roman world was afflicted, by 
barbarous invaders and military tyrants, and the ruined empire 
seemed to approach the last and fatal moment of its dissolution. 

The confusion of the times, and the scarcity of authentic memorials, 
oppose equal difficulties to the historian, who attempts to preserve 
a clear #nd unbroken thread of narration. Surrounded ' with im- 
perfect? fragments, aivFjJs concise, often obscure, and sometimes 
contradictory, he is reduced to collect, to compare, and to conjee- 
ture: and though he ought never to place his conjectures in the 
rank of facts, yet the knowledge of human nature, and of the sure 
operation of its fierce and unrestrained passions, might, on some 
occasions, supply the want of historical materials. 

There is not, for instance, any difficulty in conceiving, that the The emperor 
successive murders of so many emperors had loosened all the ties Plul ' p ' 
of allegiance between the prince and people; that all the generals 
of Philip were disposed to imitate the example of their master; and 
that the caprice of armies, long since habituated to frequent and 
violent revolutions, might every day raise to the throne tho most 
obscure of their fellow-soldiers. History can only add, that tho 
rebellion against the emperor Philip broke out in the summer of 
the year two hundred and forty-nine, among the legions opli^eaut; 
and that a subaltern officer (1). named Marinus, was the object of 
their seditious choice. Philip was alarmed. He dreaded lest tho 
treason of the Maesian army should prove the first spark of a general 
conflagration. Distracted with the consciousness of his guilt and of 
his danger, he communicated the intelligence to the senate. A 
gloomy silence prevailed, the effect of fear, and perhaps of disaf- 
fection : till at length Decius, one of the assembly, assuYning a spirit scrricm, 
worthy of Jiis noble extraction, ventured to discover more intrepi- Yiclorjlwd 
dity than the emperor seemed to possess. He treated the whole 
business with contempt, as a hasty and inconsiderate tumult, and A 
Philip's rival as a phantom of royalty, who in a very few days 
would be destroyed by the same inconstancy that had created him. 

The speedy completion of the prophecy inspired Philip with a just 

(1) The expression used by Zosimus and Zonaras may signify that Marinas commanded a century, * 

a cohort, or a legion, , 
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esteem for so able a counsellor; and Decius appeared to him the 
only person capable of restoring peace and discipline to an army, 
whose tumultuous spirit 'did not immediately subside after the 
murder of Matin us. Decius, (2), who long resisted his own nomi- 
nation, seems to have insinuated the danger of presenting a leader 
of merit, to the angry and apprehensive minds of the soldiers ; and 
his prediction was again confirmed by the event. The legions of. 
Maesia forced their judge to become their accomplice. They left 
him only the alternative of death or the purple. His subsequent 
conduct, after that decisive measure, was unavoidable. He con- 
ducted, or followed, his army to the confines of Italy, whither 
Philip, collecting all his force to repel the formidable competitor 
whom he had raised up, advanced to meet him. The Imperial 
troops were superior hi number; but tlie rebels formed an army ef 
veterans, commanded by an able and experienced leader. Philip 
was either killed in the battle, or put to death a few days afterwards 
at Verona. His son and associate in the empire was massacred at 
Rome by the Pr®torian guards ; and the victorious Decius, with 
more favourable circumstances than the ambition of that age can 
usually plead, was universally acknowledged by the senate and 
provinces. It is reported, that, immediately after his reluctant 
acceptance of the title of Augustus, he had assured Philip by a pri- 
vate message, of his innocence and loyalty, solemnly protesting, 
that, on his arrival in Italy, he would resign the Imperial ornaments, 
and return to the condition of an obedient subject. His professions 
might be sincere; but in tlie situation where fortune had placed 
him, it was scarcely possible that he could either forgive or be fbr- 

ho marches The emperor Decius had employed a few months in the works 
* e 3s! hc peace and the administration of justice, when he was summoned 
a. ». 250. j 0 t) le banks of tlie Danube by tlie invasion of the Goths. This 
is tlie first considerable occasion in which history mentions that 
great people, who afterwards broke the Roman power, sacked the 
Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. So memorable 
was tlie part which they acted in the subversion of tlie Western 
empire, that the name of Goths is frequently but improperly used 
us a general appellation of rude and warlike barbarism. 

On pc of e>c In the beginning of tlie sixth century, and after the conquest of 
tows »«£. Italy, the Goths, in possession of present greatuess, very naturally 
indulged themselves in the prospect of past and of future glory. 


(?) His birth al Bubolia, a little village in Pannooia (Eutrop. ix. Victor, in Csaarib. cl Epitom.), 
«eomt in contradict, unless it was merely accidental, his supposed descent from the Dccii. Six 
hundred years had bestowed nobility on the Dccii : hot at the commencement of that period, they 
vVcre only Plebeians of merit, and amoDg the first who shared the consulship with the haughty Pa- 
tricians. Plebeian Deciorum animac, &c. Juvenal, Sat. Tiii. ‘234. See the spirited speech of Dc- 
cius, io Livy, x. B, 10. 

(3) Zosimus, 1. i. p. 20. c. 22. Zo tiaras, I. lU. p. 624. edit. Louvre. 
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They wished to preserve the memory of their ancestors, and to 
transmit to posterity their own achievements. The princi]>al mi- 
nister of the court of Ravenna, the learned Cassiodorus, gratified 
the inclination of the conquerors in a Gothic history, which con- 
sisted of twelve books, now reduced to tlie imperfect abridgment 
of Jornandos (1). These writers passed with the most artful con- 
ciseness over the misfortunes of the nation, celebrated its successful 
valour, and adorned the triumph with many Asiatic trophic's, that 
more properly belonged to the people of Scythia. On the faitli 
of ancient songs, the uncertain, but theonly, memorials o (barbarians, 
they deduced the first origin of the Goths, from Uie vast island, 
or peninsula, of Scandinavia (5).* That extreme country of the 
North was not unknown to the conquerors of Italy : die ties of 
ancient consanguinity had been strengthened by recent offices of 
friendship; and a Scandinavian king liad cheerfully abdicated his 
savage greatness, that he might pass the remainder of his days in 
the peaceful and polished court of Ravenna (6). Many vestiges, 
which cannot be ascribed to the arts of popular vanity, attest the 
ancient residence of the Goths in the countries lieyond the lialiic. 
From Uie time of the geographer Ptolemy, the southern part of 
Sweden seems to have continued in the possession of the less en- 

(*) See the preface* of Cassiodorm and Jornandea: it is surprising that the litter sberfld fro 
omitted it the excel leu l edition published by Grotius, of the Gothic writers. 

(5) On the authority of Ablavius, Joruandes ((notes some old Gothic chronicles in verac. Dp Rdb. 
Gebeis, c. A. 

(6) Jornandes, c. 3. 


* The Goths have inhabited Scandinavia, hot Hist, do Has Empire, iii. 8M. The identity of 
it was net their original habitation. This great the G«t® and Goths is by no means generally 
nation was anciently of the Sucvian race ; it oc- admitted. On the whole, they seem to be one 
copied, in the lime of Tacitus, and long before, vast branch of the Indo-Teutonic race, who 
Hethien burgh, Pomerania, Southern Prussia, and spieod irregularly towards the north of Europe, 
the north-west or Poland. A little before the and at different periods, and in different regions, 
birth of J. C., and in the first years of tliat eon- came in contact with the more civilised nations 
4orv, they belonged to the kingdom of Marbod, of the south. At this period there seems to 
king or the Marcomanni : but Cotwalda, a young have been a reflux of these Gothic tribes from the 
Gothic prince, delivered them from that tyrannv, Worth. 

and established his own power ovoMhe kingdom Malle Bnin considers that there are strong 
Of the Marcomanni, already mncli weakened by grounds for receiving the Island* traditions com- 
the victories of Tiberiut. The power ol the Goths. mented by the Danish Varro, M. Suhm. Prom 
at that ,; mc must have l>cen great: it was pro- these, aud the voyage of Pytbcas, which Malte 
Babiy from them that the sinus Codaodi (the Brun considers genuine, the Goths were in pos- 
Baltic) look this name, as It was afterwards called session of Scandinavia, Ey-Golhland, 250 years 
Hare Sucvicnm, and Mare Tenedicom, during the before J. C., aud oi a tract on the continent 
superiority of the proper Suevi and the Yenedi. (Reid-Gothland) between the months of the Via* 
The epoch in which the Gofbs passed into Scan- tula and the Oder. In their southern migration 
dinavin is unknown. See Adclung, Hist, of they followed the course of the Vistula ; after- 
Anc. Germany, p. 200. Galtcrcr, Hist. Univ. wards, of the Dnieper. Malte Brun, Geogr. i. 

458 . p. 387. edit. 1832. Geijer, the historian of Sweden, 

M. St. Martin observes, that the Scandinavian 1 am iofoivned, ably maintains the Scandinavian 
descent of the Goths rests on the authority of origin 'of the Goths. The Gothic language, ac- 
Jocnandes, who professed to derive it from the cording to Bopp, is the link belweeu the Sanscrit 
traditions of the Goths. He is supported by Pro- and the modern Teutonic dialects: “I think 
copius, and Paulns Diaconus. Yet the Goths arc that 1 am reading Sanscrit when 1 am reading 
unquestionably the same with the Get® of the Ulphilas." Bopp, Conjugations System dcr San- 
earlier historians. St. Karlin, note on Le Beau, acrit Sprachc, preface, p. x. 
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terprising remnant of the nation, and a large territory' is even at 
present divided into east and west Gothland. During the ^middle 
ages (from the ninth to the twelfth century), whilst Christianity 
was advancing with a slow progress into the North, the Goths and 
the Swedes composed two distinct and sometimes hostile members 
of the same monarchy (7). The latter of these two names has 
prevailed without extinguishing the former. The Swedes, who 
might well be satisfied with their own fame in arms, have, in every 
age, claimed the kindred glory of the Goths. In a moment of dis- 
content against the court of Rome, Charles the Twelfth insinuated, 
that his victorious troops were not degenerated from their brave 
ancestors, who had already subdued the mistress of the world (8). 

Till the end of the eleventh century, a celebrated temple sub- 
sisted at Upsal, the most considerableiown of the Swedes and 
Goths. It was enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians had 
acquired in their piratical adventures, and sanctified by the uncouth 
representations of the three principal deities, the god of war, the 
goddess of generation, and the god of thunder. In the general fes- 
tival, that was solemnized every ninth year, nine animals of every 
species (without excepting the human) were sacrificed, and their 
bleeding bodies suspended in the sacred grove adjacent to the tem- 
ple (9). The only traces that now subsist of this barbaric su- 
perstition are contained in the Edda,* a system of mythology, com- 
piled in Iceland about the thirteenth century, and studied by the 
leatned of Denmark and Sweden, as the most valuable remains of 
their ancient traditions. 

iDtiiiuiions Notwithstanding the mysterious obscurity of the Edda, we can 
easily distinguish two persons confounded under the name of Odin; 
the god of war, and the great legislator of Scandinavia. The latter, 
the Mahomet of the North, instituted a religion adapted to the cli- 
mate and to the people. Numerous tribes on either side of the 
Baltic were subdued by the invincible valour of Odin, by his per- 
suasive eloquence, and by the fame which he acquired, of a most 
skilful magician. The faith that he had propagated, during a long 
and prosperous life, he confirmed by a voluntary death. Appre- 
hensive of the ignominious approach of disease and infirmity, ho 

(7) Soe in the Prolegomena of Grotius some largo extracts from Adam of Bremen, and Saxo* 
Grammaticus. The former wrote in the year 1077, the latter flourished about the year 1*200. 

(8) Voltaire, Histoire de Charles XU. 1. iii. When the Austrians desired the aid of the court of 
Rome against Gii!>lavus„\dolphus, they always represented that conqueror as the lineal successor of 
Alaric. llartc’s History of Guslavus, vol. ii. p. 123. 

(9) Sec Adam of Bremen in Grolii Prolegomenis, p. 105. The temple of Upsal was destroyed by 
logo, king of Sweden, who began his reign in the year 1075, and about fourscore years afterwards a 
Christian cathedral was erected on its rtfins. Sec Dalin's History of Sweden, in the Bibliothecae 
raisonnee. 


and death of 

Odin 


* The Eddas ha*e at length been made acces- Arna Magmean Commission, in 3 tols. 4to., witk 
* **ble 10 E,,r <>pean scholars by the completion of a copious lexicon of northern mythology.— M. 
the publication of the Saeinnndine Edda by tbe 
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resolved to expire as became a warrior. In a solemn assembly of 
the Swedes and Goths, he wounded himself in nine mortal places, ' 
hastening away (as he asserted with his dying voice) to prepare the 
feast of heroes in the palace of the god of war (10). ■ 

The native and proper habitation of Odin is distinguished by the A.r. -h i, 
appellation of As-gard. The happy resemblance of that nara 10 - potliesis 
with As-burg, or As-of (11), words of a similar signification, has oSSI“* 
given rise to an historical system of so pleasing a contexture, that 
we could almost wish to pefsuade ourselves of its truth. It is 
supposed that Odin was the chief of a tribe of barbarians which 
dwelt on the banks of the lake Mteotis, till the fall of Mithridates 
and the arms of Pompey menaced the North with servitude. 

That Odin, yielding with indignant fury to a power which he was 
unable to resist, conducted his tribe from the frontiers of the Asiatic 
Sarmatia into Sweden, with the great design of forming, in that 
inaccessible retreat of freedom, a religion and a people, which, in 
some remote age, might be subservient to his immortal revenge ; 
when his invincible Goths, armed with martial fanaticism, should 
issue in numerous swarms from the neighbourhood of the Polar 
circle, to chastise the oppressors of mankind (12). 

If so many successive generations of Goths were capable of pre- Emigration n 
serving a faint tradition of their Scandinavian origin,- we must not trom ! 
•expect, from such unlettered barbarians, any distinM account of i^VraXi* 
the time and circumstances of their emigration . T^cross the ISaltic 
was an easy and natural attempt. 'The inhabitants of Sweden were 
masters of a sufficient number of large vessels, w ith oars (13), and 
the distance is little more than one hundred miles from Carlscroon 
to the nearest ports of Pomerania and Prussia. Here, at length, 
we land on firm and historic- ground. At least as early as the 
Christian sera (14), and as late as the age of the Antonines (IS), the 

(10) Mallet, Introduction & I’Histoire du Dancmarck. 

) ( 11 } Mallet, c. Iv. p. 55., has collected from Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and Stcphanus Byrantinus, 

the* vestiges of snch a city and people. 

(12j. This wonderful expedition of Odin, which, t»y deducing the enmity of the Goths and Ro- 
mans from so memorable a cause, might snpply the noble groundwork of an Epic poem, cannot 
safely be received as authentic history. According to the ohvious sense of the Edda, and the inter- 
pretation of the most skilful critics, As-gard, instead of denoting a real city of the Asiatic Sarmatia, 
is the fictitious appellation of the mystic abode of the gods, the Olympus of Scandinavia: from 
whence the prophet was supposed to descend, when be announced hU new religiou to the Gothic 
nations, who were already sealed in the southern parts of Sweden.* 

(13) Tacit. Germania, c. 44. 

(14) Tacit. Annal. ii. 62. It wro could yield a firm assent to the navigations of Pytheas of 
Marseilles, we must allow that the Goths had passed the Baltic at least three hundred yean before 
Christ. 

(15) Ptolemy, 1. ii. 

* A curious letter may be consulted on this Gibbon, at a later period of his work, recanted 

subject from the Swede, Ihre, counsellor in the his opinion of the truth of this expedition of 
Chancery of Upsal, printed at Gpsal by Edioan Odin. Tbc Asiatic origin of the Goths is almost 
in 1772, and translated into German by M. certain from the affiuity of their language to the 
Schlorer. Gottingen, priuted for Dielcricht, Sanscrit and Persian ; bnt their northern migra- 
1779, — G. lion must have taken place long before the period 
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Goths were established towards the mouth of the Vistula, and in 
that fertile province where the commercial cities of Thorn, Flbing, 
Koningsberg, and Dantzick, were long afterwards founded (IB). 
Westward of the Goths, the numerous tribes of the Vandals were 
spread along the banks of the Oder, and the sea-coast of Pomerania 
and Mecklenlmrgh. A striking resemblanceof manners, complexion, 
religion, and language, seemed to indicate that the Vandals and the 
Goths were originally one great people (17). The latter appear to 
have been subdivided into Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Gcpidse (18). 
The distinction among the Vandals was more strongly marked by 
the independent names of llerculi, Burgundians, Lombards, and a 
variety of other petty states, many of which, in a future age, ex- 
panded themselves into powerful monarchies.! 

In the age of the Antonines, the Goths were still seated in 


(16) By tho Gorman colonies who followed the arms of tho Tonfonic knights. Tbc conquest and 
convention of Prussia were completed by those adven hirers in the thirteenth century. 

(17) Pliny (Hist. Xattir. iv. 14.) autl Procopius (ill Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. i.) agree in ibis opinion. 
Hicy lived in distant ages, and possessed different means of investigating the truth. 

(18) The Ottrv and Vm, the eastern and western Goths, obtained those denominations from 
their origiual seats in Scandinavia.* In all their future marches and settlements, they preserved, 
with (heir names, the same 'relative situation. When they first departed from Sweden, the infant 
colony was contained in three vessels. Tho third, being a heavy sailer, lagged behind, and the 
crew, wbirh afterwards swelled into a nation, received from that circumstance the appellation of 
Gepidaynr Loiterers. Jornamles, c. 17; 


of history. The tmnsfflfmaiion of tlie deity Odin 
into a warrior chieftain, and the whole legend of 
his establishment in Scandinavia, is probably a 
theory of the northern writers, when ail mytlio- 
,Q S7 was reduced to hero-worship. — H. 

* It was not in Scandinavia that the Goths 
won* divided into Ostrogoths and Visigoths; that 
division took place after their irrnption into Ilacia 
in the third century: those who came from Mcck- 
lonbnrgh and Pomerania were called Visigoths ; 
those who came from the south of Prussia, and 
the north-west of Poland, called themselves Ostro- 
goths. Adelung, llist. All. p. ‘202. Gatleror, 
Hist. Univ. 431. — G. 

t This opinion is by no moans probable. The 
Vandals and the Goths cqnallv befonged to the 
great division of the Suevi, hut the two Iribfs 
were very different. Those who have treated 
on this part of history appear to me to have neg- 
lected to remark that the ancients almost always 
gave the name of the dominant and conquering 
people to all the weaker and conquered races. So 
PJiny calls Viudeli, Vandals, all the people of the 
north-east of Europe, because at that epoch the 
Vandals were doubtless the conquering tribe. 
Osar, on the contrary, ranges under the name 
of Suev i, many of the tribes whom Pliny reckons 
as Vandals, because the Suevi, properly so called, 
were then the most powerful tribe in Germany. 
When the Goths, become in their torn conque- 
rors, had subjugated the nations whom they 
encountered on their war, these nations lost 
fhnir name with their liberty, ami became of 
Gothic origin. The Vandals themselves were 


then considered as Goths : the Hertdi, the Ge* 
pid», &c., suffered the same fata. A common/ 
origin was thus attributed to tribes who had only 
been nnited by the conquests of some dominant* 
nation, and this confusion has given rise to a* 
number of historical errors. — G. 

If. St. Martin has a learned note (to L« Beau, 
r. *261.) on theorigin of the Vandals. The diffi- 
culty appears to be in rejecting the close analogy, 
of the name with the Vend or Wendish race, 
who were of Sclavonian, not of Suevian or Ger- 
man, origin. M. St. Marlin supposes that tho 
different races spread from the head of the Adri- 
atic to the Baltic, and even the Veneli, on tho 
shores of the Adriatic, the. VindeJici, the tribes 
which gave their name to Yindolmna, Vindtw 
duna, Vindonissa, word branches of the same 
stock with tbr Sclavonian Vcnedi, who at one 
time gave their name to the Baltic; that they all 
spoke dialects of the Wendish language, which 
still prevails in Carinthia, Candida, pari of Bo- 
hemia, and Lusatia, and is hardly extinct, in 
Mockleuhurgh and Pomerania. The Vandal race, 
once so fearfully celebrated in the annals of 
mankind, has so utterly perished from the face 
of the earth, that wc arc not aware that any 
vestiges of their language can be traced, so as to 
throw light on the disputed question of their 
German, tbeiT Sclavonian, or independent ori- 
gin. The weight of ancient authority seems 

K inst M. St. Vhrlln's opinion. Compare, on 
Vandal!, Malle Bran, |. 394. Also Gibbon's 
uote, c. xli. n. 38 — W. 
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Prussia. About the reign of Alexander Sevcrus, the Roman pro- Prom Prussia 
vince of Dacia had already experienced their proximity by frequent cMm. 
and destructive inroads (19). In this interval therefore, of about 
seventy years, we must place the second migration of the Goths 
from the Baltic to tlie Euxine; but the cause that produced it lies 
concealed among the various motives which actuate the conduct of 
unsettled barbarians. Either a pestilence, or a famine, a victory, 
or a defeat, an oracle of the gods, or the eloquence of a daring leader* 
were sufficient to impel the Gothic arms on the milder climates of 
the south. Besides the influence of a martial religion, the numbers 
and spirit of the Goths were equal to the most dangerous adven- 
tures. The use of round bucklers and short swords rendered them 
formidable in a close engagement: the manly obedience which they 
yielded to liereditary kings, gave uncommon union and stability' to 
their councils (20) : and the renowned Amala, tlie hero of that age, 
and the tenth ancestor of Thcodoric, king of Italy, enforced, by the 
ascendant of personal merit, the prerogative of his birth, which he 
derived from the Anscs, or demigods of the Gothic nation (21). * 

The fame of a great enterprise excited the bravest warriors from Hi« GoiWc 
all the Vandalic states of Germany, many of whom arc seen a few increases in 
years afterwards combating under the common standard of the " smarch - 
Goths (22). The first motions of the emigrants carried them to 
the banks of the Prypec, a river universally conceived by the. an- 
cients to be the southern branch of Hie Borysthenes (23) . The. 
windings of that great stream through the plains of Poland and 
Russia gave a direction to their line of march, and a constant supply 
of fresh water and pasturage to their numerous herds of cattle. 

They followed the unknown course of the river, confident in their 
valour, and careless of whatever power might oppose their progress. 

The liastarnae and the Venedi were the first who presented them- 
selves ; and the flower of their youth, either from choice or com- 
pulsion, increased the Gothic army. The Bastarnai dwelt on tlie 
northern side of the Carpathian mountains : the immense tract of 
land that separated the Bastarnai from the savages of Finland was 
possessed, or rather wasted, by the Venedi (24) : we have some 
reason to believe that the first of these nations, which distinguished 
itself in the Macedonian war (25), and was afterwards divided into 

(19) See a fragment of Peter Patricias in the Exccrpta Legationum ; and with regard to its pro- 
bable date, ace Tdlemunl, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 346. 

(20) Omnium barmn gentium insigne, rotupda scuta, breves gladii, et erga reges nhsequium. gfac.it. 

Germania, c. 43. The Goths probably acquired their iron by the commerce of amber. 

(21) Jnrnandes, c. 13. 14. 

(22) The lloruli, and the Uregundi orBurgundi, are particularly mentioned. Sec Mascou'i History 
of the Germans,!, v. A passage iu the Augustan History, p 28., seems to allodo to this great emi- 
gration. The Marcomannic war was partly occasioned by the pressure of barlaroo* tribes, who fled 
before the arms of more northern barbarians. 

(23) D'Anville, Geographic Audcnne, and the third part of his incomparable map of Europe. 

(24) Tacit. Germania, c. 46. 

(25) Cluver. Germ. Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 43. 
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the formidable tribes of the Peucini, the Borani, the Carpi, & c. 
derived its origin from the Germans.* With better authority, a 
Sarmatian extraction may be assigned to the Yenedi, who rendered 
Distinction or themselves so famous in tho middle ages (26). But the confusion 
t sSuaS i of blood and manners on that doubtful frontier often perplexed the 
most accurate observers (27) . As the Goths advanced near theEux- 
inc sea, they encountered a purer race of Sarmatians, the Jazygcs, 
the Alani.f and the Roxolani; and they were probably the first 
Germans who saw the mouths of the Borysthenes, and of the Tanais. 
If we inquire into the characteristic marks of the people of Ger- 
many and of Sarmatia, we shall discover that those two' great por- 
tions of human kind were principally distinguished by fixed huts or 
moveable tents, by a close dress or flowing garments, by the mar- 
riage of one or of several wives, by a military force, consisting, for 
the most part, either of infantry or cavalry; and above all by the 
use of tlie Teutonic, or of the Sclavonian language ; the last of which 
has, been diffused by conquest, from the confines of Italy to the 
neighbourhood of Japan. 

Description of The Goths were now in possession of the Ukraine, a country of 
the Ukraine. cons j ( ] cra | ) i 0 ex t P nt and uncommon fertility, intersected with navi- 
gable rivers, which, from either side, discharge themselves into the 
Borysthenes; and interspersed with lapge and. lofty forests of oaks. 
The plenty of game and fish, the innumerable bee-hives deposited 
in the hollow of old trees, and in the cavities of rocks, and forming, 
even ih that rude age, a valuable branch of commerce, the size of 
the cattle, the temperature of the air, the aptness of the soil for 
every species of grain, and the luxuriancy of the vegetation, all dis- 
played the liberality of Nature, and tempted the industry of man (28) . 


(56) The Venedi, the Slati, and ihe Antes, were ibe three great tribes of the same people. Jor- 
nandes, c. 24.+ 

(27) Tacitus most assuredly deserve* that title, and even his cautious suspense is a proof of his 
diligent inquiries. 

(28) Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 593. Mr. Bell (Tot. 'll. p. 379.) traversed the 
Ukraine, in his journey from Pctersburgh to Constantinople. The modern face of the country is a 


* The Bastarn® cannot be considered original 
inhabitants of Germany : Strabo and Tacitus ap- 
pear to doubt it; Pliny alone call* them Ger- 
mans ; Ptolemy and Dion treat them as Scythians, 
a vague appellation at this period of history ; 
Livy, Plutarch, and Diodorus Siculus, call them 
Gauls, and this is the most probable opinion. 
They descended from the Gauls who entered 
Germany under Signoesn*. They are always found 
associated with other Gaulish tribes, such as the 
Boii, the Taurisci, fife, and not to the German 
tribes. The names of their chiefs or princes, 
Chlonix, Chlondicns, Deidon, arc not German 
names. Those who were settled in the island 
of Pence in the Danube, took the name of 
Peucini. x 

The Carpi appear in 237 as a Suevian tribe who 


had made an irruption into Maesia. Afterward* 
they reappear under the Ostrogoths, with whom 
they were probably blended. Adelung, p. 236, 
278. — G. 

+ Thcv formed the great Sclavonian nation. 
— G. 

+ Jac. Beineggs supposed that he*had found, 
in the mountains of Caucasus, some descendants 
of the Alaui. The Tartars call them Edehi-Alan : 
they speak a peculiar dialect of the ancient lan- 
guage of the Tartars of Caucasus. See J. Reineggs’ 
Dcscr. of Caucasus, p. II. »3. — G. 

According to Klaproth they arc the Ossetes of 
the presenf day in Mount Caucasus, and were the 
same with the Albanians of antiquity. Klaproth. 
Tableaus Hist, de 1’Asie, p. 180. — M. 
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But the Goths withstood all these temptations, and still adhered to 
a life of idleness, of poverty, and of rapine. 

The Scythian hordes, which, towards the east, bordered on the 
new settlements of the Goths, presented nothing to their arms, ex- 
cept the doubtful chance of an unprofitable victory. But the pros- 
pect of the Roman territories was far more alluring; and the fields 
of Dacia were covered with rich harvests, sown by the hands of an 
industrious, and exposed to be gathered by those of a warlike, 
people. It is probable, that the conquests of Trajan, maintained 
by his successors, less for any real advantage, than for ideal dig- 
nity, had contributed to weaken the empire on that side. The new 
and unsettled province of Dacia was neither strong enough to resist, 
nor rich enough to satiate, the rapaciousness of the barbarians. 
As long as the remote banks of the Niester were considered as the 
boundary of the Roman power, the fortifications of the Lower Da- 
nube were more carelessly guarded, and the inhabitants of Mxsia 
lived in supine security, fondly conceiving themselves at an inac- 
cessible distance from any barbarian invaders. The irruptions of 
the Goths, under the reign of Philip, fatally convinced them of their 
mistake. The king, or leader, of that fierce nation, traversed with 
contempt the province of Dacia, and passed both the Niester and 
the Danube without encountering any opposition capable of retard- 
ing his progress. The relaxed discipline of the Roman troops be- 
trayed the most important posts, where they were stationed, and the 
fear of deserved punishment induced great numbers of them to 
enlist under the Gothic standard. The various multitude of barba- 
rians appeared, at length, under the walls of Marcianopolis, a city 
built by Trajan in honour of his sister, and at that time the capital 
of the second Massia (29). The inhabitants consented to ransom 
their lives and property, by the payment of a large sum of money, 
and the invaders retreated back into their deserts, animated, rather 
than satisfied, with the first success of their arms against an opu- 
lent but feeble country. Intelligence was soon transmitted to the 
emperor Decius, that Cniva, king of the Goths, had passed the Da- 
nube a second time, with more considerable forces ; that his nu- 
merous detachments scattered devastation over the province of 
Maesia, whilst the main body of the army, consisting of seventy 
thousand Germans and Sarmatians, a force equal to the most daring 


jott representation of the ancient, since, in the hands of the Cossacks, it still remains in a stale of 
nature. 

(20) In the sixteenth chapter of Jornandes, instead of secundo Jfansiara, wc may venture to sub- 
stitute secundum, the second M.-esia, of which Marcianopolis was certainly the capital (see Hierode* 
de Provinciis, and Wcsseling ad locum, p. 636. Itinerar.). It is surprising how this palpable error 
of the scribe could escape the judicious correction of Grotius.* 


♦ Luden has observed that Jomandcs mentions the second irruption Into Miesia. Gescbichte des 
two passages over the Danube; this relates to T. Y. ii. p. 448.— M. 

I. 
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achievements, required the preseneo of the Homan monarch, and 
the exertion of his military power. 

Ttrlnm Decius found the Goths engaged before Nicopolis, on the Jatrus, 
'toiStolS* one of the many monuments of Trajan’s victories (30). On his ap- 
°A.i!?S! proaeh they raised the siege, but with a design only of marching 
away to a conquest of greater importance, the siege of Pliilippopolis, 
a city of Thrace, founded by the father of Alexander, near the foot 
of Mount Hamms (31). Decius followed them through a difficult 
country, and by forced marches; but when he imagined himself at 
a considerable distance from the rear of the Goths, Cniva turned 
with rapid fury on his pursuers. Tho camp of the Homans was 
surprised and pillaged, and, for the first time, their emperor fled in 
disorder before a troop of half-armed barbarians. After a long re- 
sistance, Pliilippopolis, destitute of succour, was taken by storm. 
A hundred thousand persons are reported to have been massacred 
in the sack of that great city (32). Many prisoners of consequence 
became a valuable accession to the spoil ; and Priscus, a brother of 
the late emperor Philip, blushed not to assume the purple under the 
protection of the barbarous enemies of Rome (33). The time, how- 
ever, consumed in that tedious siege, enabled Decius to revive the 
courage, restore tho discipline, and recruit the numbers of his troops. 
He intercepted several parties of Carpi, and other Germans, who 
were hastening to share the victory of their countrymen (3k), en- 
trusted the passes of the mountains to officers of approved valour 
and fidelity (35), repaired and strengthened the fortifications of the 
Danube, and exerted his utmost vigilance to oppose either the pro- 
gress or tho retreat of the Goths. Encouraged by the return of for- 
tune, he anxiously waited for an opportunity to retrieve, by a great 
and decisive blow, his own glory, and that of the Roman arms (36). 

Dwins At the same time when Decius was struggling with the violence 
of the tempest, his mind, calm and deliberate amidst tho tumult of 
Censor in the war, investigated the more general causes, that, since the age of the 

Pierian. Antonines, had so impetuously urged the decline of the Homan 
greatness. He soon discovered that it was impossible to replace 


(30] Tho place i> rtill colled Nicop. The liltle stream, oo whoso banks it stood,.falls into the 
Danube. D'AnvHle, Gdosraphlr Ancienne, tom. i. p. 307. 

(St) Stephan, liyvral. do Urbihns, p. 740. Weanling llinorar. p. 136. Zonarai, by an odd mu- 
take T ascribes ibe foundation of Philippopoltf to the immediate predecessor of Decius.* 

(35) Ammiati. xxti. 5. 

(33) Aurcl. Victor, c. 29 

*34) Victoria Carpiea, on some medals of Decius, insinuate these advantages, 

(35) Claudius (who afterwards reigned with so much glory) was ported In the pass of ThermopytSB 
with 200 Dardanians, 100 heavy and 1 60 light horse, 60 Cretan archers, and 1000 woll-arnwd 
recruit?. See an original Ifelter from tHe emperor tn his officer, in the Angnstan History, p- 200. 

(36) Xornamles, c. lft-18. Zosimus, L i. p. 22. In the general account of this war, it is easy ttr 
discover the opposite prejudices of the Gothic and the Grecian writer. In carelessness alone they 
are alike. 


* Nbw PhiKppopoUs or PhiiiU : its situation among the hills caused it to be aim called Tri- 

mootiuin. D’Anville, Geog. Ane. k. 2M. — (k 
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that greatness on a permanent basis, without restoring public virtue, 
ancient principles and manners, and the oppressed majesty of the 
• laws. To execute this noble but arduous design, he first resolved 
to revive the obsolete office of censor; an office, which, as long as 
it had sulisisted in its pristine integrity, had so much contributed 
to the perpetuity of the state (37), till it was usurped and gradually 
neglected by the Caesars (38). Conscious that the favour of the 
sovereign may confer power, but that the esteem of the people can 
alone bestow authority, he submitted the choice of the censor to the 
unbiassed voice of the senate. Jly their unanimous votes, or rather a. d. mi. 
acclamations. Valerian, who was afterwards emperor, and who then 0ct ' * 7 - 
served with distinction in the army of Decius, was declared the 
most worthy of that exalted honour. As soon as the decree of the 
senate w r as transmitted to the emperor, he assembled a great council 
in his camp, and, before the investiture of the censor elect, he ap- 
prised him of the difficulty and importance of his great office. 

“ Happy Valerian,” said the prince to his distinguished subject, 

“ happy in the general approbation of the senate and of the Roman 
“ republic 1 Accept the censorship of mankind ; and judge of our 
“ manners. You will select those who deserve to continue niem- 
“ birrs of the senate; you will restore the equestrian order to its 
“ ancient splendour ; you will improvo the revenue, yet moderate 
“ the public burdens. You will distinguish into regular classes the 
“ various and infinite multitude of citizens, and accurately review 
“ the military strength, the wealth, the virtue, and the resources of 
“ Rome. - Your decisions shall obtain the force of laws. The 
“ army, the palace, the ministers of justice, and the great officers 
“ of the empire, are all subject to your tribunal. None are ex- 
“ empted, excepting only the ordinary consuls (39), the praefect of 
“ the city, the king of the sacrifices, and (as long as she preserves 
“ her chastity inviolate) the eldest of the vestal virgins. Even these 
“ few, who may not dread the severity, will anxiously solicit the 
“ esteem, of the Roman censor (VO).” 

A magistrate, invested with such extensive powers, would liavo The design 
appeared not so much the minister as the colleague of his sove- 
reign (VI). Valerian justly dreaded an elevation so full of envy and 
of suspicion. He modestly urged the alarming greatness of the 
trust, his own insufficiency, and the incurable corruption of the 

(37) Montesquieu, Grandeur cl Ddeadcncc des Remains, c. viii. lie illustrates the nature and use 
of the censorship with his usual ingenuity, and with uncommon precision. 

(S8) Vespasian and Titus were the last censors (Pliny, Hist. Katur. vii. 49. Censorious do Hie 
Natali). The modesty of Trajan refused an honour which he deserved, and his example became a 
law to the Antonines. Sec Pliny's Panegyric, c. 45. and 60. 

(30) Tet in spite of this exemption, Pouipoy appeared before that tribunal during his consulship. 

Tho occasion indeed was equally singular and honourable. Plutarch in Pomp. p. 630. 

(40) See the original speech in the Augustan Hist. p. 173, 174. 

(41) This transaction might deceive Zouaras, who supposes that Valerian was actually declared the 

colleague of Decius, 1. xii. p. 635. 
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times. He artTully insinuated, that the office of censor was inse- 
parable from the Imperial dignity, and that tho feeble hands of a 
subject were unequal to the support of such an immense weight of 
cares and of power (4-2). The approaching .event of war soon put 
an end to the prosecution of a project so specious, but so imprac- 
ticable ; and whilst it preserved Valerian from the danger, saved 
the emperor Decius from the disappointment, which would most 
probably have attended it. A censor may maintain, he can never 
restore, the morals of a state. It is impossible for such a magis- 
trate to exert his authority with benefit, or even with effect, unless 
he is supported by a quick sense of honour and virtue in the minds 
of the people, by a decent reverence for the public opinion, and by 
a train of useful prejudices combating on the side pf national man- 
ners. In a period when these principles arc annihilated, the cen- 
sorial jurisdiction must either sink into empty pageantry, or be 
converted into a partial instrument of vexatious oppression (43). 
It was easier to vanquish the Goths than to eradicate the public 
vices ; yet, even in the first of these enterprises, Decius lost his 
army and his life. 

The Goths were now, on every side, surrounded and pursued by 
the Roman arms. The flower of their troops had perished in the 
long siege of Philippopolis, and the exhausted country could no 
longer afford subsistence for the remaining multitude of licentious 
barbarians. Reduced to this extremity, tho Goths would gladly 
have purchased, by the surrender of all their booty and prisoners, 
the permission of an undisturbed retreat. But the emperoV, confi- 
dent of victory, and resolving, by the chastisement of these invaders, 
to strike a salutary terror into the nations of the North, refused to 
listen to any terms of accommodation. The high-spirited barba- 
rians preferred death to slavery. An obscure town of Meesia, called 
Forum Terebronii (44), was the scene of the battle. The Gothic 
army was drawn up in three lines, and, either from choice or acci- 
dent, the front of the third line was covered by a morass. In the 
beginning of the action, the son of Decius, a youth of the fairest 
hopes, and already associated to the honours of the purple, was 
slain by an arrow, in the sight of his afflicted father; who, sum- 
moning all his fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops, that the 
loss of a single soldier was of little importance to the republic (45). 
The conflict was terrible ; it was the combat of despair against grief 
and rage. The first line of the Goths at length gave way in dis- 
order ; the second, advancing to sustain it, shared its fate ; and the 

(42) Hist. August, p. 174. The emperor** reply is omitted. 

(43) Snch as the attempts of Augustus towards a reformation of manners. Tacit. Annal. ill. 24. 

(44) Tillemont, Bistoirc des Empereurs, tom. Hi. p, 598. As Zosimtis and some of his fottowm 
mistake the Danube for the Tennis, they place the field of hattle in the plains of Scythia. 

(45) Anrallus Tictor allows two distinct actions for the deaths of the two Decii; but I hare pre- 
ferred the account of Jorn asides. 
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third only remained entire prepared to dispute tlie passage of the 
morass, which was imprudently attempted by the presumption of 
the enemy. “ Here the fortune of the day turned, and all things 
“ became adverse to the Romans: the place deep with ooze, sinking 
“ under those who stood, slippery to such as advanced; their ar- 
“ mour heavy, the waters deep ; nor could they wield, in that un- 
“ easy situation, their weighty javelins. The barbarians, on the 
“ contrary, were enured to encounters in the bogs, their persons 
“ tall, their spears long, such as could wound at a distance (4.6).” 
In this morass the Roman army, after an ineffectual struggle, was 
irrecoverably lost; nor could the body of the emperor ever be 
found (47). Such was the fate of Decius, in the fiftieth year of his 
age ; an accomplished prince, active in war, and affable in peace (48) ; 
who, together with his son, has deserved to be compared, both in 
life and death, with the brightest examples of ancient virtue (49). 

This fatal blow humbled, for a very little time, the insolence of 
the legions. They appear to have patiently expected, and submis- 
sively obeyed, the decree or the senate which regulated the succes- 
sion to the throne. From a just regard for the memory of Decius, 
the Imperial title was conferred on Hostilianus, his only surviving 
son ; but an equal rank, with more effectual power, was granted to 
Callus, whose experience and ability seemed equal to the great trust 
of guardian to the young prince and the distressed empire (50). 
The first care of the new emperor was to deliver the Illyrian pro- 
vinces from the intolerable weight of the victorious Goths. He con- 
sented to leave in their hands the rich fruits of their invasion, an 
immense booty, and, what was still more disgraceful, a great num- 
ber of prisoners of the highest merit and quality. He plentifully 
supplied their camp with every conveniency that could assuage their 
angry spirits, or facilitate their so much wished-for departure ; and 
he even promised to pay them annually a large sum of gold, on 
condition they should never afterwards infest the Roman territories 
by their incursions (51). 

In the age of the Scipios, the most opulent kings of the earth, 
who courted the protection of the victorious commonwealth, were 
gratified with such trifling presents as could only derive a value 
from the hand that bestowed them; an ivory chair, a coarse garment 
of purple, an inconsiderable piece of plate, or a quantity of copper 


(46) 1 hive ventured to copy from Tacitus (Aunal. i. 64.) the picture of a similar engagement 
betw een a Roman army and a German tribe. 

{47) Jornandes, c. 18. Zosimus, I. i. p. 22. [c. 23.] Zonaras, I. xii. p. 627. Aurelius Victor. 

(48) The Decii were killed before the end of the year two hundred and lifiv-one, since the new 
princes took possession of the consulship on the ensuing calends of January. 

(49) Hist. August, p. 223. gives them a very honourable place among the small number of good 
emperors who reigned between Augustus and Diocletian. 

(50) llaec ubi Patres comperere decernunt. Victor in Cuesaribtis. 

(51) Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 628. 
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coin (52). After the wealth of nations had centred in Rome, the 
emperors displayed their greatness, and even their policy, by the 
regular exercise of a steady and moderate liberality towards the 
allies of the state. They relieved the poverty of the barbarians, 
honoured their merit, and recompensed their fidelity. These vo- 
luntary marks of bounty were understood to flow, not from the 
fears, but merely from tl»e generosity or the gratitude of the Ro- 
mans ; and whilst presents and subsidies were liberally distributed 
among friends and suppliants, they were sternly refused to sudi 
as claimed them as a debt (53). But this stipulation, of an annual 
payment to a victorious enemy, appeared without disguise in the 
light Of an ignominious tribute ; the minds of the Romans w ere not 
yet accustomed to accept such unequal laws from a tribe of bar- 
barians; and the prince, who by a necessary concession had pro- 
bably saved his country, became the object of the general contempt 
and aversion. The death of Hostilianus, though it happened in the 
midst of a raging pestilence, was interpreted ns the personal crime 
of Callus (54) ; and oven the defeat of the late emperor was ascribed 
by the voice or suspicion to the perfidious counsels of his hated suc- 
cessor (55). The tranquillity which the empire enjoyed during the 
first year of his administration (56), served rather to inllame than 
to appease the public discontent ; and, as soon as the apprehensions 
of w ar were removed, the infamy of the peace was more deeply and 
more sensibly felt. 

But the Romans were irritated to a still higher degree, when they 
discovered that they had not even secured their repose, though at 
the expense of their honour. The dangerous secret of the wealth 
and weakness of the empire had been revealed to the world. New 
swarms of barbarians, encouraged by the success, and not con- 
ceiving themselves bound by the obligation, of their brethren, spread 
devastation through the Illyrian provinces, and terror as far as the 
gates of Rome. The defence of the monarchy, which seemed aban- 
doned by the pusillanimous emperor, w r as assumed by £milianus, 
governor of Pannonia and Mwsia ; who rallied the scattered forces, 
and revived the fainting spirits of the troops. The barbarians were 
unexpectedly attacked, routed, chased, and pursued beyond the 
Danube. The victorious leader distributed as a donative the mo- 
ney collected for the tribute, and the acclamations of the soldiers 

(52) A Sella, a Roga, and a golden Patera of five pounds weight, were accepted with joy and 
gratitude by the wealthy king of Egypt (Livy, Txvii. 4.). Quina tnillia writ, a weight of copper, 
in value about eighteen pounds sterling, was the usual present made to foreign ambassadors (Liw. 
xni. 9.). 

(53) See the firmness of a Roman general so late as the time of Alexander Severn*, in the Excerpt a 
legalionum, p. 25. edit. Louvre. 

(54) For the plague, sec Jornandes, c. 19. and Victor in Cmsarihus. 

(55) Those improltahlc accusatious arc alleged by Zotimus, I. i. p. 23, 24. 

(56) Jornandes, c. 19. The Gothic writer at least observed the peace which his victorious coun- 
trymen had sworn to Callus. 
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proclaimed him emperor on the field of battle (57). Callus, who, 
careless of the general welfare, indulged himself in the pleasures of 
Italy, was almost in the same instant informed of the success, of 
the revolt, and of the rapid approach, of his aspiring lieutenant. 
He advanced to meet him as Car as the plains of Spoleto. When the 
armies came in sight of each other, the soldiers of Callus compared 
the ignominious conduct of their sovereign with the glory of his 
rival. They admired the valour of dimiliamis; they were attracted 
by his liberality, for he ottered a considerable increase of pay to all 
deserters (58) . The murder of Callus, and of his son Volusiauus, put 
an end to the civil war; and the senate gave a legal sanction to the 
rights of conquest. The letters of /hmilianus to tliat assembly dis- 
played a mixture of moderation and vanity. He assured them, 
that he should resign to their wisdom the civil administration; and, 
contenting himself with the quality of their general, would in a short 
time assert the glory of Home, and deliver the empire from all the 
barbarians both of the North and of the Host (59). His pride was 
flattered by the applause of the senate; and medals are still extant, 
representing him with the name and attributes of Hercules tho Vic- 
tor, and of.Mars the Avenger (60). 

If the new monarch possessed the abilities, he wanted the time, 
necessary to fulfil these splendid promises. Less than four months 
intervened Itetween his victory and his fall (61). He had van- 
quished Callus : he sunk under the weight of a competitor more 
formidable than Callus. That unfortunate prince had sent Vale- 
rian, already distinguished by the honourable title of censor, to 
bring the legions of Caul and Cermany (62) to his aid. Valerian 
executed that commission with zeal and fidelity; and as he arrived 
too lute to save his sovereign, he resolved to revenge him. The 
troops of jEmilianus, who still lay encanqied in the plains of Spoleto, 
were awed by the sanctity of his character, but much more by the 
Buperior strength of his army ; and as they were now become as 
incapable of personal attachment as they had always been of con- 
stitutional principle, they readily imbrued their hands in the blood 
of a prince who so lately had been the object of their partial choice. 
The guilt was theirs,* but the advantage of it was Valerian’s; who 
obtained the possession of llie throne by the means indeed of a civil 
war, but with a degree of innocence singular iii that age of revolu- 

(57) Zorimui, 1 i. p. 25, 26. 

(58) Victor in Casaribus. 

(W) Zonaras, 1. lii. p. 628. 

(60) Bandnri Nnmiainala, p. 94. 

(61) Butropios, 1. ix. c. 6. says tertio mensc. Eusebius omits ibis emperor. 

(62) Zosiraus, 1. i. p. 28. Eutropius and Victor station Valerian's army in Rhaelia. 
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tions ; since he owed neither gratitude nor allegiance to his prede- 
cessor, whom he dethroned. 

character of Valerian was about sixty years of age (63) when he was invested 

raicnan. j] lc p Ur pi Cj no t by the caprice of the populace, or the clamours 
of the army, but by the unanimous voice of the Roman world. In 
his gradual ascent through the honours of the stale, he had de- 
served the favour of virtuous princes, and bad declared himself the 
enemy of tyrants (64). His noble birth, his mild but unblemished 
manners, his learning, prudence, and experience, were revered by 
the senate and people ; and if mankind (according to the observa- 
tion of an ancient writer) had been left at liberty to choose a master, 
their choice would most assuredly have fallen on Valerian (6o). 
Perhaps the merit of this emperor wis inadequate to his reputation ; 
perhaps his abilities, or at least his spirit, w'ere affected by the 
•cncrai languor and coldness of old age. The consciousness of his decline 
tfihfreigS engaged him to share the throne with a younger and more active 
•f vdcrian associate (66) : the emergency of the times demanded a general no 
Saiuemis, less than a prince ; and the experience of the Roman censor might 
m£-m 8. have directed him w'hcre to bestow the Imperial purple, as the 
reward of military merit. But instead of making a judicious choice, 
which would have confirmed his reign and endeared his memory. 
Valerian, consulting only the dictates of affection or vanity, im- 
mediately invested with the supreme honours his son Callienus, a 
youth whose effeminate vices had been hitherto concealed by the 
obscurity of a private station. The joint government of the father 
and the son subsisted about seven, and the sole administration of 
Gallienus continued about eight, years. But the whole period was 
one uninterrupted series of confusion and calamity. As the Roman 
empire was at the same time, and on every side, attacked by the 
blind fury of foreign invaders, and the wild ambition of domestic 
usurpers, we shall consult order and perspicuity, by pursuing, not 
so much the doubtful arrangement of dates, as the more natural 
distribution of subjects. The most dangerous enemies of Rome, 
juimiis of the during the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, were, 1. The Franks, 
bjrbamns. g j| le Alemanni. 3. The Goths ; and, 4. The Persians. Under 
these general appellations, we may comprehend the adventures of 
less considerable tribes, whose obscure and uncouth names would 
only serve to oppress the memory and perplex the attention of the 
reader. 

(63) He was about seventy at the time of his secession, or, as it is more probable, of his death. 
Hist. August, p. 173. Tillemoot, Hist, ties Etnpereurs, tom. iii. p. 893. note 1. 

(64) Iuiniicus Tvrannnruin. llisl. August, p 173. In the glorious struggle of the senate against 
Maximiii, Valerian acted a very spirited part. Hist. August, p. 156. 

(65) According to the distinction of Victor, be seems to have received the title of Inperator from 
the army, and that of Augustus from the senate. 

(66) From Victor and from the medals, Tillemont (tom. iii. p. 710.) very justly infers, that Gal - 
lienus was associated to the empire about the month of August of the year 253. 
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I. As the posterity of the Franks compose one of the greatest and 
most enlightened nations of Europe, the powers of learning and 
ingenuity have been exhausted in the discovery of their unlettered 
ancestors. To the tales of credulity have succeeded the systems of 
fancy. Every passage has been sifted, every spot has been surveyed, 
that might possibly reveal some faint traces of their origin. It has 
been supposed, that Pannonia (67), that Gaul, that the northern 
parts of Germany (68), gavo birth to that celebrated colony of war- 
riors. At length the most rational critics, rejecting the fictitious 
emigrations of ideal conquerors, have acquiesced in a sentiment 
whose simplicity persuades us of its truth (69). They suppose, that 
about the year two hundred and forty (70), a new confederacy was 
formed under the name of Franks, by the old inhabitants of the 
Lower Rhine and the Weser.' The present circle of Westphalia, 
the Landgraviate of Hesse, and the duchies of Brunswick and Lune- 
burg, were the ancient seat of the Chauci, who, in their inaccessible 
morasses, defied the Roman arms (71); of the Cherusci, proud of 
the fame of Arminius ; of the Catti, formidable by their firm and 
intrepid infantry ; and of several other tribes of inferior power and 
renown (72). The love oft liberty was the ruling passion of these 
Germans; the enjoyment of it their best treasure; the word that 
expressed that enjoyment, the most pleasing to their ear. They 
deserved, they assumed, they maintained the honourable epithet of 
Franks, or Freemen ; which concealed, though it did not extinguish, 
the peculiar names of the several states of the confederacy (73). 
Tacit consent, and mutual advantage, dictated the first laws of the 
union ; it was gradually cemented by habit and experience. The 
league of the Franks may admit of some comparison with the Hel- 
vetic body; in which every canton, retaining its independent sove- 
reignty, consults with its brethren in the common cause, without 
acknowledging the authority of any supreme head, or representative 

(67) Various systems have been formed to explain a difficult passage in Gregory of Tours, 1. ii. c. 9. 

(68) The Geographer of Ravenna, i. 11. by mentioning Mauritania, on the confines of Deo* 
mark, as tbc ancient scat of ibc Franks, gave birth to an ingenious system of Leibnitz. 

(69) See Cluver. Germania Anliqua, 1. iii. c. 20. M. Frcret, in the Memoires de 1* Academic dea 
Inscriptions, tern, xviii. 

(70) Most probably nmlcr the reign of Gordian, from an accidental circumstance fully canvassed 
by Tillemont, tom. iii. 710. 1181. 

(71) Plin. Ilist. Natur. xvi. i. The Panegyrists frequently allude to the morasses of the Franks. 

(72) Tacit. Germania, c. 30. 37. 

(73) In a subsequent period, most of those old names are occasionally mentioned. See some 
vestiges of them in Cluver. Germ. Anliq. I. iii. 


* The confederation of the Franks appears to mavii, the Gambrivii of Tacitus, who were osta- 
have been formed, 1. Of the Chauci. 2. Of the Wished at the time of the Frankish confeder- 
Sicambri, the inhabitants of the duchy of Berg, alion, in the country of the Brucleri. 6. Of the 
3. Of the Attnarii, to the north of the Sicambri, Catti, in Hessia. — G. _ The Salii and Cherusci 
in the principality of Waldeck, between the Dime! are added. Greenwood's Hist, of Germans, i. 193. 
and the Eder. 4. Of the Brucleri, on the hanks — M. 
of the Lippe, and in the Hartz. 5. Of the Cha- 
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RBsemhVv (7fc). But the principle of the two confederacies was ex- 
tremely different. A peace of two hundred years has rewarded the 
wise and honest policy of the Swiss. An inconstant spirit, the 
thirst of rapine, and a disregard to the most solemn treaties, dis- 
graced tlie character of the Franks. 

They The Romans had long experienced the daring valour of the people 

6 “ ul ’ of Lower Germany. The union of their strength threatened Gaul 
■with a more formidable invasion, and Tequired the presence of 
tGallienus, the heir and colleague of Imperial power (75). Whilst 
rthatprince, and his infant son Saionius, displayed, in the court of 
a. n.»6. Treves, the majesty of the empire, its armies ware ably conducted 
<by their general Posthumus, who, though he afterwards betrayed 
She family of Valerian, was ever faithful to*the great interest of the 
monarchy. The treacherous language of panegyrics and medals 
darkly announces a long series of victories. Trophies and titles 
attest (if such evidence can attest) tlie fame of Posthumus, who is 
repeatedly styled The Conqueror of the Germans, and The Saviour 
■of Gaul (76). 

nwe Spain, But a single fact, the only one indeed of which we haVe any dis- 
tinct knowledge, erases, in a great measure, these monuments of 
vanity and adulation. The Rhine, though dignified with the title 
of Safeguard 'of the provinces, was an imperfect barrier against the 
daring spirit of enterprise with which the Franks were actuated. 

-Their rapid devastations stretched from the river to the foot of the 
Pyrenees: nor were they stopped by those mountains. Spam, 

Which had never dreaded, was unable to resist, the inroads of the 
^Germans. During twelve years, the greatest part of the reign of 
•Gallienus, that opulent country was the theatre of unequal and de- 
•Structive hostilities. Tarragona, tlie flourishingcapital of a peaceful 
■province, was sacked and almost destroyed (77) ; and so late as the 
days of Orosius, who wrote in the fifth eentury, wretched cottages, 
scattered amidst the ruins of magnificent cities, still recorded the 
rage of the barbarians (78). Wheu the exhausted country no longer 
supplied a variety of plunder, the Franks seized on some vessels in 

(14) Si ruler tie Republica II civet, cum notis Fiuelio. 

(75) Zosimus, 1. i. p. 27. 

w * tie Hrequigny (in the Memoires de ['Academic, tom. xxx.) has given us a very curious life • 

of Posilmmtis. A scries of the Augustan History from Medals and Inscription* haul been more than 
once planned, and is still much wanted. * 

(77) Aurcl. Victor, c. 33. Instead of Fame dirtpto, both the sense and the expression rcqwire 
dekto ; though indeed, for different reasons, it is alike difficult to correct the text of the best, and 
of the worst, writers. 

(78) In the time of Ausonins (the and of the fourth century) llerda or 1 mein was in a very rainoo* 

-State (Anson. Epist. xi\..68,), which probably was the oonscqiMcaco of this invasion. 


Jf. Bckbel, Keeper of the Cabinet afttedais, work, Doctrina veteran Nummonuu, conscripts 
and Professor of Antiquities at Vienna, lately a Jos. Kckbel, 8 vol. in 4to. Yiadobona, 1797. 
deceased, has supplied this want by bis excellent — -G. 
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41k ports of Spain (79), and transported themselves into Mauritania, and pass o 
The distant province was astonished with the fury of these batrba- 1010 Afr,c *' 
flans, who seemed to fall from a new world, as their name, man- 
ners, and complexion, -were equally unknown on the coast of 
Africa (80). 

II. In that part of Upper Saxony beyond the Elbe, which is at origin and 
•present called the Marquisate of Lusace, there existed, in ancient "Ta”' 4 ' 
times, a sacred wood, the awful seat of the superstition of the 
Suevi. None were permitted to enter the holy precincts, without 
confessing, by their servile bonds and suppliant posture, the imme- 
diate presence of the sovereign Deity (81). Patriotism contributed 
as well as devotion to consecrate the Sonnenwald, or wood of the 
■Semitones (82). It was universally believed, that the nation had 
rreeeivcd its first existence on that sacred spot. At stated periods, 

Ihe numerous tribes who gloried in the Suevic blood* resorted 
4kither by their ambassadors ; and the memory of their common 
-extraction was perpetuated by barbaric rites and human sacrifices. 

The wide-extended name of Suevi filled the interior countries of 
'Germany, from the banks of the Oder to those of the Danube. 

They were distinguished from the other Germans by their peculiar 
mode of dressing their long hair, which 8117 gathered into a rude 
knot on the crown of 41k head ; and they delighted in an ornament 
that showed their ranks more lofty and terrible in the eyes of the 
enemy (83). Jealous, as the Germans were, of military renown, 
they all confessed the superior valour of the Suevi ; and the tribes 
■of the. lisipetes and Tencteri, who, with a vast army, encountered 
the dictator Ctesar, declared that they esteemed it not a disgrace to 
ihave tied before a people, to whose arms the immortal gods them- 
selves were unequal (84). 

In the reign of the emperor Caracalla, an innumerable swarm of ab,fJW| 
Suevi appeared on the banks of the Mein, and in the neighbourhood 
of the Koman provinces, in quest either of food. Of plunder, or of 
glory (85). The hasty army of volunteers gradually coalesced into 
a great and permanent nation, and, as it was composed from so 
many different tribes, assumed the name of Alemanui,* or Allmen; 


•f») Valerius is therefore mistaken! io supposing that the Franks had in varied Spain by sea. 

(80) Aurel. Victor. Eutrop. ix. 6. 

(81) Tacit. Germania* 38. 

(82) Cluvcr. Germ. Antiq. iii. 25. 

(88) Sic Suevi a ceteris Germania, sic Soevorum ingenui a servis separantor. A proud separation ! 

(84) Cmsar in Bello Gallico, iv. 7. 

(85) Victor in Caracal. Dion Cassius, lxvti. p. 1850. 


* The nation orthe Alemanni was not originally sent day the people who inhabit the north-west 
formed by the Sheri, properly so called ; these of the Black Forest call themselves Sehwaban, 
/have always preserved their own name : a little Snal-iam, Sucre s. while those who inhabit near 
afterwards they made (A. D. 357.) an irruption the Rhine, in Orten&u, the Bnsgaw, the Mar- 
into Rhaetra, and it was not long after that they graviat* of Baden, do not consider themselves 
were reunited with the Alemanni. Still they Snahians, and are by origin Alemanni. 
have always been a distinct people: at the pre- The Tencteri and the UsipetK, inhabitants *f 
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to denote at once tbeir various lineage, and their common bra- 
very (86). The latter was soon felt by the Romans in many a 
hostile inroad. The Alemanni fought chiefly on horseback; 1)6 1 
their cavalry was rendered still more formidable by a mixture of 
light infantry, selected from the bravest and most active of the 
youth, whom frequent exercise had inured to accompany the horse- 
man in the longest march, the most rapid charge, or the most 
precipitate retreat (87). 

i«»>de Gaul This warlike people of Germans had been astonished by the im- 
“ <l ,ttlj ’ mensc preparations of Alexander Severus, they were dismayed by 
the arms of his successor, a barbarian equal in valour and fierceness 
to themselves. But still hovering on the frontiers of the empire, 
they increased the general disorder that ensued after the death of 
Decius. They inflicted severe wounds 1 on the rich provinces of 
Gaul : they were the first who removed the veil that covered the 
feeble majesty of Italy. A numerous body of tho Alemanni pene- 
trated, across the Danube and through the Rhaetian Alps, into the 
plains of Lombardy, advanced as far as Ravenna, and displayed tho 
a. d. m victorious banners of barbarians almost in sight of Rome (88) . The 
insult and the danger rekindled in the senate some sparks of their 
arc ru^uisod ancient virtue. Both the emperors were engaged in far distant 
b/l” wumc wars, Valerian in the East, and Gallienus on the Rhine. All the 
wd people. j 10 p es an( j resources of the Romans were in themselves. In this 
emergency, the senators resumed the defence of the republic, drew 
out the Praetorian guards, who had been left to garrison the capital, 
and filled up their numbers, by enlisting into the public service the 
stoutest and most willing of the Plebeians. The Alemanni, asto- 
nished with the sudden appearance of an army more numerous than 
their own, retired into Germany, laden with spoil ; and their retreat 
was esteemed as a victory by the unwarlike Romans (89). 

When Gallienus received the intelligence that his capital was de- 
livered from the barbarians, he was much less delighted, than 


(86) This etymology (far different from those which amuse the fancy of the learned) is preserved 
by Asiniiis Quadrates, an original historian, quoted hy Agathias, i. c. 5. 

(M) The Suevi engaged Casar io this manner, and the manoeuvre d«*orved the approbation of the 
conqueror (in Bello Gallico, i. 48.). 

(88) llist. August, p. 215, 216. Dexippus in the Exccrpta Legationum, p. 8. Hicronym. Chron. 


Orosius, vil. 22. 

(89) Zosimus, 1. i. p. 34. 


the interior and of the north of Westphalia, form- 
ed, says Gatterer, the nucleus of the Alemaunic 
nation : they occupied the country where the 
name of the Alemanni first appears, as conquered 
in 213, by Caracalla. They were well trained to 
fight on horseback (according to Tacitus. Germ, 
c. 32.), and Aurelius Victor gives the tame 
praise to the Alemanni : finally, they never made 
part of the Frauktsh league. The Alemanni be- 
came subsequently a centre round which gather- 
ed a multitude of German tribes. See Eumcn. 


Pauegyr. c. 2. Amm. Marc, xviii. 2. xxix. 4. 
— G. 

The question whether the Suevi was a generic 
name comprehending the clans which peopled 
central Germany, is rather hastily decided by 
M. Guizot. Mr. Greenwood, who has studied the 
modern German writers on their own origin, 
supposes the Suevi, Alemanni, and Marcomanni, 
one people under different applications. History 
of Germany, vol. i.— M. 
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alarmed, with the courage of the senato, since it might one day n» teuton 
prompt them to rescue the public from domestic tyranny, as well 
as from foreign invasion. His timid ingratitude was published to 
his subjects, in an edict which prohibited the senators from exercis- *"*«■ 
ing any military employment, and even from approaching the 
camps of the legions. But his fears w ere groundless. The rich 
and luxurious nobles, sinking into their natural character, accepted, 
as a favour, this disgraceful exemption from military service; and 
as long as they w ere indulged in the enjoyment of their baths, 
their theatres, and their villas, they cheerfully resigned the more 
dangerous cares of empire, to the rough hands of peasants and sol- 
diers (90). 

Another invasion of the Alemanni, of a more formidable aspect, Gallium 
but more glorious event, is mentioned by a writer of the lower em- .aSSTy* 
pire. Three hundred thousand of that warlike people are said to 
have been vanquished, in a battle near Milan, by Gallienus in per- 
son, at the head of only ten thousand Romans"(91). We may, how- 
ever, with great probability, ascribe this incredible victory, either 
to the credulity of the historian, or to some exaggerated exploits of 
one of the emperor’s lieutenants. It was by arms of a very differ- 
ent nature, that Gallienus endeavoured to protect Italy from the 
fury of the Germans. He espoused Pipa, the daughter of a king of 
the Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe, which was often confounded with 
*the Alemanni in their wars and conquests (92). To the father, as 
the price of his alliance, he granted an ample settlement in Panno- 
nia. The native charms of unpolished beauty seem to have fixed 
the daughter in the affections of the inconstant emperor, and the 
bands of policy were more firmly connected by those of love. But 
the haughty prejudice of Rome still refused the name of marriage, 
to the profane mixture of a citizen and a barbarian; and has stig- 
matised the German princess with the opprobrious title of concubine 
of Gallienus (93). 

III. We have already traced the emigration of the Goths from iuoniiaf iu 
Scandinavia, or at least from Prussia, to the mouth of the Borys- 0<rth< ' 
thenes, and have followed their victorious arms from the Borys- 
thenes to the Danube. Under the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, 
the frontier of the last-mentioned river was perpetually infested by 
the inroads of Germans and Sarmatians; but it was defended by the 
Romans with mere than usual firmness and success. The provinces 
that were the seat of war, recruited the armies of Rome with an 
inexhaustible supply of hardy soldiers; and more than one of these 
Illyrian peasants attained the station, and displayed the abilities, of 

(90) Ao*el. Victor, in Gallieno et Probo. His complaint* breathe an uncommon spirit of freedom, 

(91) Zonaraa, 1, xii. p. 631. 

(92) One of the Victors calls him king of the Marcomanni ; the other, of Urn Germans. 

(93) Sec TiUenxrat, Hist, des Empcreun. tom. Hi. p. 398, Aw. 
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a general. Though flying parties of the barbarians, who inces- 
santly hovered on the hanks of the Danube, penetrated sometimes 
to the confines of Italy and Macedonia ; their progress was com- 
monly checked, or their return intercepted, by the imperial lieute- 
nants (9k) . But the great stream of the Gothic hostilities was di- 
verted into a very different channel. The Goths, in their new 
settlement of the Ukraine, soon became masters of the northern 
coast of the Enxine : to the south of that inland sea, were situated 
the soft and wealthy provinces of Asia Minor, which possessed all 
that could attract, and nothing that could resist, a barbarian con- 
queror. 

conqtirst of The banks of the Borysthenes are only sixty miles distant from 
the narrow entrance (95) of the peninsula of Crim Tartary, known 
to the ancients under the name of Chersonesus Tanrica(96). On 
that inhospitable shore, Euripides, embellishing with exquisite art 
the tales of antiquity, has placed the scene of one of his most affect- 
ing tragedies (97). The bloody sacrifices of Diana, the arrival of 
Orestes and Pylades, and the triumph of virtue and religion over 
savage fierceness, serve to represent an historical truth, that the 
Tauri, the original inhabitants of the peninsula, were, in some de- 
gree, reclaimed from their brutal manners, by a gradual intercourse 
with the Grecian colonies, which settled along the maritime coast. 
The little kingdom of Bosphorus, whose capital was situated on the 
Straits, through which the M»otis communicates itself to the Euxine, * 
was composed of degenerate Greeks, and half-civihsed barbarians. 

It subsisted, as an independent state, from the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war(98), was at last swallowed up by the ambition of Mi- 
thridates(99), and, with the rest of his dominions, sunk under the 
weight of the Roman arms. From the reign of Augustus (100), the 
kings of Bosphorus were the humble, but not useless, allies of the 
empire. By presents, by arms, and by a slight fortification drawn 
across the Isthmus, they effectually guarded against the roving plun- 
derers of Sarmatia, the access of a country, which, from its peculiar 
situation and convenient harbours, commanded the Euxine Sea and 
Asia Minor (101). As long as the sceptre was possessed by a lineal 
snccession of kings, they acquitted themselves of their important 
charge with vigilance and success. Domestic factions, and the 

(94) Sec the lives of Claudios, AnreKarr, and Prohns, in tbe Augustan History. 

(95) It is about half a league w bread ik. Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 598. 

(96) M. tic Peyssonel , who had boon French. Consul at Caffa, in his Observations snr les Peoples 
Barba res qui ont habile les bords du Danube. 

(97) Euripides in Ipkigenia in Tanrid. 

(98) Strabo, 1. vii. p. 309. The first kings of Bosphorus were the allies of Atben^ 

(99) Appian in Mithridat. 

(100) It was reduced by tbe arm* of Agrtppa. Oroaias. vi. Jf. Eairopms, vii. 9 . Tbe Bonus' 
once advanced within three days’ march of the Tanais. Tacit. Anna), xii. IT. 

(101) Sec tbe Tonria of Lucian, if we credit the sincerity and the virtues of the Scythian, who v 
relates a great war of his nation against the lungs of Bosphorus, 
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fears, or private interest, of obscure usurpers, who seized on. the 
vacant throne, admitted the Goths into the heart of Bosphorus. 

With the acquisition of a superfluous waste of fertile soil, the con- 
querors obtained the command of a naval force, sufficient to tran- 
sport their armies to the coast of Asia (102). The ships used ufewhoatntsrei 
the navigation of the Euxine were of a very singular constructions ” ava orw- 
They were slight flat-bottomed barks framed of timber only, with- 
out the least mixture of iron, and occasionally covered with a. 
shelving roof, on the appearance of a tempest (103). In these float- 
ing houses, the Goths carelessly trusted themselves to the mercy ofi 
an unknown sea, under the conduct of sailors pressed into the ser- 
vice, and whose skill and fidelity were equally suspicious. But the> 
hopes of plunder liad banished every idea of danger, and a natural; 
fearlessness of temper supplied in their minds the more rational 
confidence, which is the just result of knowledge and experience. 

Warriors of such a daring spirit must have often murmured against 
the cowardice of their guides, who required the strongest assurance* 
of a settled calm before they would venture to embark; and would 
scarcely ever be tempted to lose sight of the land. Such, at least, is. 
the practice of the modern Turks (10k);. and they are probably nob 
inferior, in. the art of navigation, to the ancient inhabitants of Bos- 
phorus. 

The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coast of Circassia on the left Pim nmi 
hand, first appeared before Pityus(105), the utmost limits of the 
Roman provinces; a city provided with a convenient port, and for- 
tified with a strong wall. Here they met with a resistance more a. n. qsj, 
obstinate than they had reason to expect from the feeble garrison of 259 
a distant fortress. They were repulsed ; and their disappointment 
seemed to diminish the terror of the Gothic name. As long as Sue- 
cessianus, an officer of superior rank and merit, defended that fron- 
tier, all their efforts were ineffectual ; but as soon as he was re- 
moved by Yaleriau to a more honourable but less important station, 
they resumed the attack of Pity us; and, by the destruction of that 
city, obliterated the memory of their former disgrace (106). 

Circling round the eastern extremity of the Euxine Sea, the navi- ih» cmh, 
gation from Pityus to Trebizdnd is about three hundred miles (107). b *‘ i ) 5e“ d 
The. course of the Goths carried them in sight of the country of Trcb “° nd - 

(1021 Zosimus, L. I. p. 28. 

(403) Sira bo, 1. x\. Tacit. Hist. iiit 47» — Ther were called Camarrr. 

(104) See a vary natural picture of the Euxine navigation, in the »vitb latter of Tournefort. 

(105) Arrian places the frontier garrison at Dioscnrios, or Sebatlo|iolis, forty-four miles to the east 
of Pityus. The garrison of Phasis consisted in his lime of only four hundred foot. See the Periplus 
of the Euxine.* 

(106) Zosimus, 1. i. p. 30. 

(107) Arrian (ia Pcripto Maris Euxine. p. IJO.) calls the distance 2810 stadia. 


* Pityus is Pitchinda,, according to d'Aaville, ii. 115. — C. Rather, Soukoan. — U. Dioicurias is 
Iskuriah.— G. 
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Colchis, so famous by the expedition of the Argonauts; and they even 
attempted, though without success, to pillage 'a rich temple at the 
mouth of the river Phasis. Trebizond, celebrated in the retreat of 
the ten thousand as an ancient colony of Greeks (108), derived its 
wealth and splendour from the magificencc of the emperor Hadrian, 
who had constructed an artificial port on a coast left destitute by 
nature of secure harbours (109) . The city was large and populous ; 
a double enclosure of walls seemed to defy the fury of the Goths, and 
the usual garrison had been strengthened by a reinforcement of ten 
thousand men. But there are not any advantages capable of sup- 
plying the absence of discipline and vigilance. The numerous gar- 
rison of Trebizond, dissolved in riot and luxury, disdained to guard 
their impregnable fortifications. The Goths soon discovered the 
supine negligence of the besieged, erected a lofty pile of fascines, 
ascended the walls in the silence of the night, and entered the de- 
fenceless city, sword in hand. A general massacre of the people 
ensued, whilst the affrighted soldiers escaped through the opposite 
gates of the town. The most holy temples, and the most splendid 
edifices, were involved in a common destruction. The booty that 
fell into the hands of the Goths was immense : the wealth of the ad- 
jacent countries had been deposited in Trebizond, as in a secure 
place of refuge. The number of captives was incredible, as the 
victorious barbarians ranged without opposition through the.exten- 
sive province of Pontus(llO). The rich spoils of Trebizond filled 
a great fleet of ships that had been found in the port. The robust 
youth of the sea-coast were chained to the oaf ; and the Goths, 
satisfied with the success of their first naval expedition, returned 
in triumph to their new establishments in tho kingdom of Bospho- 
rus (111). 

th« The second expedition of the Goths was undertaken with greater 

"tes*iEi.° r powers of men and ships ; but they steered a different course, and, 
disdaining the exhausted provinces of Pontus, followed the western 
coast of the Euxine, passed before the wide mouths of the Borys- 
tbenes, the Niester, and the Danube, and increasing their fleet by 
the capture of a great number of fishing barks, they approached the 
narrow outlet through which the Euxine Sea pours its waters into 
the Mediterranean, and divides the continents of Europe and Asia. 
The garrison of Chalcedon was encamped near the temple of Jupiter 
Urius, on a promontory that commanded the entrance of the Strait; 
and so inconsiderable were the dreaded invasions of the barbarians, 

(108) Xenophon, Anabasis, L iv. p. 348. edit. Hutchinson.* 

(109) Arrian, p. 129. The general observation is Tournefort’s. 

(110) Sec an epistle of Gregory Thauinaturgus, bishop of \eo-Carsarca, quoted by Mascou, v. 37- 

(111) Zosimns, I. i. p. 32, 33. 

* Fallmcrayer (Gcschichio des Ka i serf hums von to the first (Pelaagic) foundation of Trapcws [Tre- 
Trapeiunt, p. 0, fcc,} assigns a very ancient date bitond) . — M, 
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that this body of troops surpassed in number the Gothic army. But They plunder 
it was in numbers alone that they surpassed it. They deserted with U Bithy»fof r 
precipitation their advantageous post, and abandoned the town of 
Chalcedon, most plentifully stored with arms and money, to the dis- 
cretion of the conquerors. Whilst they hesitated whether they 
should prefer the sea or land, Europe or Asia, for the scene of their 
hostilities, a perfidious fugitive pointed out Nicomedia,* once the capi- 
tal of thekings ofBithynia, as a rich and easy conquest. He guided 
the march, which was only sixty miles from the camp of Chalce- 
don (1 12) , directed the resistless attack, and partook of the booty ; for 
the Goths had learned sufficient policy to reward the traitor, whom 
they detested. Nice, Prusa, Apanuea, Cius,t cities that had some- 
times rivalled, or imitated, the splendour of Nicomedia, were in- 
volved in the same calamity, which, in a few weeks, raged w ithout 
control through the whole province of Bithynia. Three hundred 
■ years of peace, enjoyed by the soft inhabitants of Asia, had abolished 
the exercise of arms, and removed the apprehension of danger. 

The ancient walls were suffered to moulder away, and all the re- 
venue of the most opulent cities was reserved for the construction of 
baths, temples, and theatres (113). 

When the city of Cyzicus w ithstood the utmost effort of Mithri- Retreat of 
dates (114), it was distinguished by wise laws, a naval power of two ' teGolh3 - 
hundred galleys, and three arsenals, of arms, of military engines, 
and of corn (115). It was still the seat of wealth and luxury; but of 
its ancient strength, nothing remained except the situation, in a little 
island of the Propontis, connected with the continent of Asia only 
by two bridges. From the recent sack of Prusa, the Goths ad- 
vanced within eighteen miles (116) of the city, which they had de- 
voted to destruction ; but the ruin of Cyzicus was delayed by a for-, 
lunate accident. The season w r as rainy, and the lake Apolloniates, 
the reservoir of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose to an un- 
common height. The little river of Rhyndacus, which issues from 
the lake, swelled into a broad and rapid stream, and stopped the 
progress of the Goths. Their retreat to the maritime city of He- 
raclea, where the fleet had probably been stationed, was attended 
by a long train of waggons, laden with the spoils of Bithynia, and 
was marked by the flames of Nice and Nicomedia, which they wan- 


(112) IUoer. Hicrotolym. p. 572. Wesseling. 

(113) Zo&imns, 1. i. p.32, 33. 

(114) He btjseiged the place with 400 galleys, 150,000 foot, and a numerous cavalry. See Plutarch 
in Lucul. Appian in Mithridat. Cicero pro Lege Manila, c. S. 

(115) Strabo, 1. xii. p; 573. 

(116) Pocock’s Description of the East, 1. 11. c. 23, 24. 


* It has preserved it* name joined to the pro* f Nowlsnik, Burn, Mondania, Ohio or Kemlik. 
position of place in that of Is Nikmid. D'Anv. D’Anv. ii. 23. — G. 

Gtktg. Auc. ii. 28.— G. 
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tonlv burnt (117). Some obscure hints are mentioned of a doubtful 
combat that secured their retreat (118). But even a complete vic- 
tory would have been of little moment, as the abroach of the au- 
tumnal equinox summoned them to hasten their return. To 
/ navigate the Euxiue before the month of May, or after that of 
September, is esteemed by the modern Turks the most unquestion- 
able instance of rashness and folly (119). 

Third naval When we are informed that the third fleet, equipped by the Goths 
orX*coibs. in the ports of Bosphorus, consisted of live hundred sail of ships (120), 
our ready imagination instantly computes and multiplies the for- 
midable armament; but, as we are assured by the judicious 
Strain) (121), that the piratical vessels used by . the barbarians of 
Poutus and the Lesser Scythia, were not capable of containing more 
than twenty-live or thirty men, we may safely aflinn, that fifteen 
thousand warriors, at the most, embarked in this great expedition. 
Impatient of the limits of the Euxine, they steered their destructive 
Tbp* ps» tiio course from the Cimmerian to the Tliraciau Bosphorus. W hen they 
had almost gained the middle of tho Straits, they were suddenly 
HeHapont, d r ; ven b ac k. to the entrance of them; till a favourable wind, spring- 
ing up the next day, carried them in a few hours into the placid 
sea, or rather lake of the Propontis. Their landing on the little island 
of Cyzicus, was attended with the ruin of that ancient and noble 
city. From thence issuing again through the narrow passage of 
the Hellespont, they pursued their winding navigation amidst the 
numerous islands scattered over the Archipelago, or tlie /Egean Sea. 
The assistance of captives and deserters must have been very neces- 
sary to pilot their vessels, and to direct tlioir various ineursions, as 
a. D.m well on the coast of Greece as on Unit of Asia. At length the Go- 
, tliic fleet anchored in the port of Pirams, five miles distant from 
Athens (122), which had attempted to make some preparations for a 
vigorous defence. Cleodamus, one of the engineers employed by 
the emperor’s orders to fortify the maritime cities against the Goths, 
had already begun to repair the ancient walls fallen to decay sinee 
the time of Sy 11a. Tho ufforts of his skill were ineffectual, and tho 
barbarians became masters of the native seat of the muses and the 
arts. But while the conquerors abandoned themselves to the li- 
cence of plunder and intemperance, their fleet, that lay with a 
slender guard in the harbour of Pirams, was unexpectedly attacked 
by the brave Dexippus, who, flying with the engineer Cleodamus 
from the sack of Athens, collected a hasty band of volunteers, pea- 

(117} Zosimu.*, 1. i. p. 33. 

(118) Svncellus tells an ««nini<*llig»ble story of Prince Odtnathus , w ko defeated the Goto, and 
who was killed by Prince Odenathus. 

(115) Voyage* dc Chardin, lom. 1. p. 45. lie sailed with the Turks front Constantinople toCafla. 

(120) S» ocellus (p. 582.) speaks of this expedition, as noderuken by the Ueruli. 

(121) Strain), 1. xi. p. 495. 

(122) Plin. Hist. Natur. Ul. 7. 
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rants as veil as soldiers, and in some measure avenged the cala- 
mities of his country (123). 

But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed on the declining »«*« 
age of Athens, served rather to irritate than to subdue the un- G IEe“ d 
daunted spirit of the northern invaders. A general conflagration lulj ' 
Wared out at the same time in every district of Greece. Thebes 
and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, which had formerly waged such 
memorable wars against each other, were now unable to bring an 
army into the field, or even to defend their ruined fortifications. 

The rage of war, both by land and by sea, spread from the eastern 
■point of Suirium to the western coast of Epinis. The Goths had 
already advanced within sight of Italy, when the approach of such 
imminent danger awakened the indolent Gallienus from his dream 
of pleasure. The emperor appeared in arms; and his presence 
seems to have checked the ardour, and to have divided the strength, 
of the enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, accepted ah ha- The* 
nourahle capitulation, entered with a large body of his countrymen di ’S“ d 
into the service of Rome, and was invested with the ornaments of 
the consular dignity, which had never before been profaned by the 
hands of a barbarian (124). Great numbers of the Goths, disgusted 
with the perils and hardships of a tedious voyage, broke into Mse- 
sia, with a design of forcing thoir way over the Danube to their 
settlements in the Ukraine. The wild attempt would have proved 
inevitable destruction, if the discord of the Roman generals had not 
opened to the barbarians the means of an escape (125). The small 
remainder of this destroying host returned on board their vessels; ' 
and measuring back their way through the Hellespont and the 
Bosphorus, ravaged in their passage the shores of Troy, whose 
fame, immortalised by llomer, will probably survive the memory 
of the Gothic conquests. As soon as they found themselves in 
Bafety within the bason of the Euxine, they landed at Anchialus in 
Thrace, near the foot of Mount Haemus ; and, after all their toils, 
indulged themselves in the use of those pleasant and salutary hot 
baths. What remained of the voyage was a short and easy navi- 
gation (126). Such w as the- various fate of this third and greatest 
of their naval enterprises. It may seem difficult to conceive, how 

(123) UiBl. August, p. 181. Victor, c. 33. Orosiua, vii. 42. Zosimns, 1. i. n. 35. Zonaras, I. xii. 

635. Syncellus, p. 382. It is not without some attention, that we can explain and conciliate their 

imperfect hints. We can still discover some traces of the partiality of Dexii>ptu, in tho relation of 
his own and Im countrymen’s exploits. 41 

(124) Syncellus, p. 382. This body of Heroli was for a loop time faithful and fomous. 

(125) Claudius, who commanded on the Danuta, thought with propriety ami acted with spirit. His 
colleague was jealous of his fame. Hist. August, p. 181. 

(391) Jornandes, c.30. 


* According to a new fragment of Dcxippns, expresses a hope of being speedily joined by the 
published by Mai, he had 2000 men. He took wp Imperial fleet. Dexippus in nov. Hyzantinorum, 
a strong position in a mountainous and woody Colled. a Niebuhr, p. 26. 8. — M. 
district, and kept up a harassing warfare. Ho 
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the original body of fifteen thousand warriors could sustain the 
losses and divisions of so bold an adventure. But as their num- 
bers were gradually wasted by the sword, by shipwrecks, and by 
the influence of a warm climate, they were perpetually renewed by 
troops of banditti and deserters, who flocked to the standard of 
plunder, and by a crowd of fugitive slaves, 'often of German or Sar- 
matian extraction, who eagerly seized the glorious opportunity of 
freedom and revenge. In these expeditions, the Gothic nation 
claimed a superior share of honour and danger; but the tribes that 
fought under the Gothic banners are sometimes distinguished and 
sometimes confounded in the imperfect histories of that age; and 
as the barbarian fleets seemed to issue from the mouth oftheTanais, 
the vague but familiar appellation of Scythians, was frequently 
bestowed on the mixed multitude (127). 

In the general calamities of mankind, the death of an individual, 
howfever exalted, the ruin of an edifice, however famous, are passed 
over with careless inattention. Yet we cannot forget that the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, after having risen with increasing 
splendour from seven repeated misfortunes (128) , was finally burnt 
by the Goths in their third naval invasion. The arts of Greece, 
and the wealth of Asia, had conspired to erect that sacred and mag- 
nificent structure. It was supported by an hundred and twenty- 
seven marble columns of the Ionic order. They were the gifts of 
devout monarchs, and each was sixty feet high. The altar was 
adorned with the masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who had, per- 
haps, selected from the favourite legends of the place the birth of 
the divine children of Latona, the concealment of Apollo after the 
slaughter of the Cyclops, and the clemency of Bacchus to the van- 
quished Amazons (129). Yet the length of the temple of Ephesus 
was only four hundred and twenty-five feet, about two-thirds of 
the measure of the church of St. Peter’s at Rome (130). In the 
other dimensions, it was still more inferior to that sublime pro- 
duction of modern architecture. The spreading arms of a Christian 
cross require a much greater breadth Ilian the oblong temples of 
the Pagans; and the boldest artists of antiquity would have been 
startled at the proposal of raising in the air a dome of the size and 
proportions of the Pantheon. The temple of Diana was, however, 

(127) Zosimus and the Greeks (as tbe autlior of the Philopatris) give the name of Scythian* to those 
whom Jomandcs, and the Latin writers, constantly represent as Goths. 

(128) Hist. Aug. p. 178. Jornandes, c. 20. 

( 129 ) Strabo, l.xiv. p. 640: Vitruvius, 1. i. c. 1. praefat. L vii. Tacit. Annal. iii. 61. Plin. Hi»t. 
Rat. xxxvi. 14. 

(130) The length of St. Peter's is 840 Roman palms; each palm is Tory little short of nine English 
inches. See Gr&es's Miscellanies, vol i. p. 233 ; on the Roman Foot.* 


St. raol’s Cathedral is 500 feet. Dallaway on Architecture, p. 203. — H. 
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admired as one of the wonders of the world. Successive empires, 
the Persian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, had revered its sanc- 
tity, and enriched its splendour (131). But the rude savages of 
the Baltic were destitute of a taste for the elegant arts, and they 
despised the ideal terrors of a foreign superstition (132). 

Another circumstance is related of these invasions, which might conduit of 
deserve our notice, were it not justly to be suspected as the fanciful 
conceit of a recent sophist. We are told, that in the sack of Athens 
the Goths had collected all the libraries, and were on the point of 
setting Ore to this funeral pile of Grecian learning, had not one of 
their chiefs, of more refined policy than his brethren, dissuaded 
them from the design ; by the profound observation, that as long as 
the Greeks were addicted to the study of books, they would never 
apply themselves to the exercise of arms (133). The sagacious 
counsellor (should the truth of the fact be admitted) reasoned like 
an ignorant barbarian. In the most polite and powerful nations, 
genius - of every kind has displayed itself about the same period ; 
and the age of science has generally been the age of military virtue 
and success. 

IV. The new sovereigns of Persia, Arlaxerxes and his son Sapor, cotupen of 
had triumphed (as we have already seen) over the house of Arsaccs. ihoTeSml. 
Of the many princes of that ancient race, Chosroes, king of Arme- 
nia, had alone preserved both his life and his independence. He 
defended himself by the natural strength of his country; by the per- 
petual resort of fugitives and malecontents; by tho alliance of the 
Romans, and, above all, by his own courage. Invincible in arms, a. d. im. 
during a thirty years’ war, he was at length assassinated by the 
emissaries of Sapor king of Persia. The patriotic satraps of Arme- 
nia, who asserted the freedom and dignity of the crown, implored 
the protection of Rome in favour of Tiridates the lawful heir. But 
the son of Chosroes was an infant, the allies were at a distance, 
and the Persian monarch advanced towards the frontier at the head 
an irresistible force. Young Tiridates, tho future hope of his coun- 
try, was saved by the fidelity of a servant, and Armenia continued 
above twenty-seven years a reluctant province of the great monar- 
chy of Persia (134). Elated with this easy conquest, and presum- 
ing on the distresses or tho degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor 


(131) The policy, however, of the Romans induced them to o bridge the extent of the sanctuary or 
asylum, which by successive privileges had spread itself two stadia round the temple. Strabo, I. xiv. 
p. 641 . Tacit. Annal. iii. 60, dec. 

(132) They ofTered no sacrifices to the Grecian gods. See Epistol. Gregor. Thaumat 

(133) Zonaras, I. xii. p. 635. Such an anecdote was perfectly suited to the taste of Montaigne. 
He makds use of it in his agreeable Essay on Pedantry, 1. i. c. 24. 

(134) Moses Chorenensis, 1. ii. c. 71. 73, 74. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 628. The authentic relation of 
the Armenian historian serves to rectify the confused account of the Greek. The latter talks of the 
children of Tiridates, who at that time was himself an infant. [Compare St. Martin, Mumoircs sur 
1 Armenie, i. p. 301. — M.] 
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obliged the strong garrisons of Carrhse and Nisihis' to surrender, 
and spread devastation and terror on eitlier side of the Euphrates, 
valerian The loss of an important frontier, the ruin of a faithful and na- 
“ a iE, b &ot° l ° tural ally, and the rapid success of Sapor’s ambition, affected Home 
•with a deep sense of the insult as well as of the danger. Valerian 
llattered himself, that the vigilance of his lieutenants would suffi- 
ciently provide for the safety of the Rhine and of the Danube; but 
he resolved, notwithstanding his advanced age, to march in person 
to the defence of the Euphrates. During liis progress through Asia 
Minor, the naval enterprises of the Goths were suspended, and the 
is defeated afflicted province enjoyed a transient and fallacious calm. He 
friwoerby passed the Euphrates, encountered the Persian monarch near the 
walls of Edessa, was vanquished, and taken prisoner by Sapor. 
a.d. 260 . The particulars of this great event are darkly and imperfectly re- 
presented; yet, by tho glimmering light which is afforded us, we 
may discover a long series of imprudence, of error, and of deserved 
misfortunes on the side of the Roman emperor. He reposed an 
implicit confidence in Macrianus, his Pnetorian prefect (135). 
That worthless minister rendered his master formidable only to the 
oppressed subjects, and contemptible to the enemies of Rome (136). 
By his weak or wicked counsels, the Imperial army was betrayed 
into a situation, where valour and military skill were equally una- 
vailing (137). The vigorous attempt of the Romans to cut their 
way through the Persian host was repulsed with great slaugh- 
ter (138) ; and Sapor, who encompassed the camp with superior 
numbers, patiently w r aited till the increasing rage of famine and 
pestilence had ensured his victory. The licentious murmurs of the 
legions soon aceused Valerian as the cause of their calamities ; their 
seditious clamours demanded an instant capitulation. An immense 
sum of gold was offered to purchase the permission of a disgraceful 
retreat. Rut the Persian, conscious of his superiority, refused the 
money with disdain ; and detaining the deputies, advanced in order 
of battle to the foot of the Roman rampart, and insisted on a per- 
sonal conference with the emperor. Valerian was reduced to tho 
necessity of entrusting his life and dignity to live faith of an enemy. 
The interview ended as it was natural to expect. The emperor 
was made a prisoner, and his astonished troops laid down their 
arms (139). In such a moment of triumph, the pride and policy of 


(135) Hist. Aug. p. 19L. As Macmuus was an enemy to the Christians, they charged him with 

being a magician. 

(136) Zosimus, 1. i. p. 33. 

(137) Hist. £ig. p. 174. 

(138) Vidor in Cxsar. Eu tropins, is: 7. 

(139) Zosimus, I. i, p. 33. Zonaras, L xii. p. 6M. Peter Patricias, in the Escerpla Legat. p\ 29. 


* Nisibis, according to Persian authors, was with tho prayers of the army, 
taken by a miracle : the wall fell, in compliance i. 76. — M. 
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Sapor prompted him to fill the vacant throne with a successor en- 
tirely dependent on his pleasure. Cyriades, an obscure fugitive of 
Antioch, stained with every vice, was chosen to dishonour the Ro- 
man purple; and the will of the Persian victor could not fail of 
being ratified by the acclamations, however reluctant, of the cap- 
tive army (140). 

The Imperial slave was eager to secure the favour of his master sapor 
by an act of treason to his native country. He conducted Sapor sjria?'aud», 
over the Euphrates, and, by the way of Chalcis, to the metropolis c>p«Mmu. 
of the East. So rapid were the motions of the Persian cavalry, 
that, if we may credit a very judicious historian (141), the city of 
Antioch was surprised when the idle multitude was fondly gazing 
oh the amusements of the theatre. The splendid buildings of An- 
tioch', private as well as public, were either pillaged or destroyed ; 
and the numerous inhabitants were put to the sword, or led away 
into captivity (142). The tide of. devastation was stopped for a 
moment by the resolution of the high priest of Emesa. Arrayed in 
his sacerdotal robes, he appeared at the head of a great body, of fa- 
natic peasants, arnicd only with slings, and defended his god and 
his property from the sacrilegious hands of the followers of Zo- 
roaster (143). Rut the ruin of Tarsus, and of many other cities, 
furnishes a. melancholy proof that, except in this singular instance, 
the conquest of Syria and Cicilia scarce] y interrupted the progress 
of the Persian arms. The advantages of the narrow passes of, 

Mount Taurus were abandoned, in which an invader, whose prin- 
cipal force consisted in his cavalry, would have been engaged in a 
very unequal combat : and Sapor was permitted to form the siege 
of Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia ; a city, though of the second 
rank, which was supposed to contain four hundred thousand inhab- 
itants. Demosthenes commanded in the place, not so much by the 
commission of the emperor, as in the voluntary defence of his 
country. For a long time he deferred its fate ; and, when at last 
Cwsarea was betrayed by the perfidy of a physician, he cut his way 
through the Persians, who had been ordered to exert their utmost 
diligence to take him alive. This heroic chief escaped the power 
of.a foe, who might either have honoured or punished his obstinate v 

(140) Hist. August, p, 185, The reign of Cyriades appears in that collection prior to the death of 
Valerian ; hut 1 have preferred a probable series of events to the doubtful chronology of a most in* . 
accurate writer. , 

(Sdi) The Rack- of Antioch, anticipated by some historian*, is assigned, by the decisive testimony 
of Amtniamis Marcellinus, to the reign of GaUienus, xxiii. &.* 

(Ut) Zotwnua, 1. p. 88, 

(143) John Malala, tom. i. p. 391. He corrupts this probable event by some fabulous circum- 
stances. 


* Heyne, in his note on Zoatmns, contests this gether. Zos irons, in srsecond passage, I. hi. 32. 
opinion of Gibbon; and observes, that the testi- 8., distinctly places this event before the capture 
mony of Aromianus is in fact by no means dear of Valerian. — M. 
or decisive. Gal lien us and Valerian reigned to* 
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valour; but many thousands ot his fellow-citizens were involved 
in a general massacre, and Sapor is accused of treating his pri- 
soners with wanton and unrelenting cruelty (144). Much should 
undoubtedly bo aUewod for national animosity, much for humbled 
pride and impotent revenge ; yet, upon the whole, it is certain, 
that the same prince, who, in Armenia, had displayed the mild as- 
pect of a legislator, showed himself to the Romans under the stern 
features of a conqueror. Ho despaired (of making any permanent 
establishment in the empire, and sought only to leave behind him a 
wasted desert, whilst he transported into Persia the people and the 
treasures of the provinces (145). 

Boldness and At the time when the East trombled at the name of Sapor, he re- 
oaShl ceived a present not unworthy of the greatest kings; a long train of 
igaiostsapor. came i g) j a( j en w ith the most rare and valuable merchandises. The 
rich offering was accompanied with an epistle, respectful but not 
servile, from Odcnathus, one of the noblest and most opulent sena- 
tors of Palmyra. “ Who is this Odcnathus,” (said the haughty 
victor, and he commanded that the presents should be cast into the 
Euphrates) “ that he thus insolently presumes £o write to his lord? 
“ If he entertains a hope of mitigating his punishment, let him fall 
“ prostrate before the foot of our throne, with his hands bound 
“ behind his back. Should he hesitate, swift destruction shall bo 
“ poured on his head, on his whole race, and on his country (146).” 
The desperate extremity to which the Palmyrenian was reduced, 
called into action all the latent powers of his soul. He met Sapor; 
but he met him in arms. Infusing his own spirit into a little army 
collected from the villages of Syria (147), and the tents of the de- 
sert(148), he hovered round the Persian host, harassed their re- 
treat, carried off part of the treasure, and, what was dearer than 
any treasure, several of the women of the great king ; who was at 
last obliged to repass the Euphrates with some marks of haste and 
a. d. mi. confusion (149). By this exploit, Odcnathus laid the foundations of 
his future fame and fortunes. The majesty of Rome, oppressed by 
a Persian, was protected by a Syrian or Arab of Palmyra. 

Trratmomof The voice of history, which is often little more than the organ of 
y*i«ran. jj a i re d or flattery, reproaches Sapor with a proud abuse of the 
rights of conquest. We are told that Valerian, in chains, but in- 
vested with the imperial purple, was exposed to the multitude, a 


(144) Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 630. Deep rallies were filled up wilh the slain. Crowds of prisoners were 
driven to water like beasts, and many perished for want of food. 

(145) Zosimus, I. i. p. 25. asserts, that Sapor, had he not preferred spoil to conquest, might bare 
remained master of Asia. 

(146) Peter Patricins in Excerpt Leg. p. 29. 

(147) Syrornm agresliora manu. Sextos Rufus, c. 23. Rufiw, Victor, the Auguslaq History (p. 192.), 
and several inscriptions agaec in making Odenathus a citizen of Palmyra. 

(148) He possessed so powerful an interest among the wandering tribes, that Procopius (Bell. Persic. 
1 . ii. c. 5.) and John Ualala (tom. i. p. 391.) style him Prince of the Saracens. 

(149) Peter Patridus, p. 25. 
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constant spectacle of fallen greatness ; and that whenever the Persian 
monarch mounted on horseback, he placed his foot on the neck of 
a Roman emperor. Notwithstanding all the remonstrances of his 
allies, who repeatedly advised him to remember the vicissitudes of 
fortune, to dread the returning power of "Rome, and to make his 
illustrious captive the pledge of peace, not the object of insult. 

Sapor still remained inflexible. When Valerian sunk under the 
weight of shame and grief, his skin, stuffed with straw, and formed 
into the likeness of a human figure, was preserved for ages in the 
most celebrated temple of Persia ; a more real monument of triumph, 
than the fancied trophies of brass and marble so often erected by 
Roman vanity (150) . The tale is moral and pathetic, but the truth f 
of it may very fairly be called in question. The letters still extant 
from the princes of the East to Sapor, are manifest forgeries (151) ; 
nor is it natural to suppose that a jealous monarch should, even in 
the person of a rival, thus publicly degrade the majesty of kings. 
Whatever treatment the unfortunate. Valerian might experience in 
Persia, it is at least certain, that the only emperor of Rome who had 
ever fallen into the hands of the enemy, languished away his life in 
hopeless captivity. 

The emperor Gallicnus, who had long supported with impatience character 
the censorial severity of his father and colleague, received the in- n ’°wu™of 
telligenee of his misfortunes with secret pleasure and avowed in- GjUiea “- 
difference. “ 1 knew that my father was a mortal,” saidhe; “ and 
“ since he has acted as becomes a brave man, I am satisfied. ” 

Whilst Rome lamented the fate of her sovereign, the savage coldness 
of his son was extolled by the servile courtiers, as the perfect firm- 
ness of a hero and a stoic (152). It is difficult to paint the light, 
the various, the inconstant character' of Gallicnus, which he dis- 
played without constraint, as soon as he became sole possessor of 
the empire. In every art that he attempted, his lively genius ena- 
bled him to succeed; and as his genius was destitute of judgment, 
he attempted every art, except the important ones of war and go- 
vernment. He was a master of several curious, but useless sciences, 


. (ISO) The Pagan writers lament, the Christian insult, the misfortunes of Valerian. Their various 
testimonies are accurately collected by Tillemonl, tom. iii. p. 739, 6cc. So little has been preserved 
of eastern history before Mahomet, that the modern Persians are totally ignorant of the victory of Sa- 
por, an event so glorious to their nation. See Bibliothrque Orientate. * 

(151) One of these* epistles is from Artavasdes, king of Armenia ; since Armenia was then a province 
of Persia, the king, the kingdom, and the epistle, must be fictitious. 

(152) Sec his life in the Augustan History. 


* Malcolm appears to write from Persian au- to which they exposed the dead Valerian, vof. i. 
thorities, i. 76. — M. ch. xiii. Respect for the kingly character would 

t Tet Gibbon himself records a speech of the by no means prevent an eastern monarch from 
emperor Galerins, which alludes to the cruelties gratifying his pride and bis vengeance on a fallen 
exercised against the living, and the indignities foe. — M. 
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a ready orator, an elegant poet (153), a skilful gardener, an excellent 
cook, and most contemptible prince. 'When the great emergencies 
of the state required his presence and attention, he was engaged in 
conversation with tho philosopher Plotinus (154), wasting his time 
in trilling or licentious pleasures, preparing his initiation to the 
Grecian mysteries, or soliciting a place in the Areopagus of Athens. 
His profuse magnificence insulted the general poverty; the solemn 
ridicule of his triumphs impressed a deeper sense of the public dis- 
grace (155). The repeated intelligence of invasions, defeats, and 
rebellions, ho received with a careless smile; and singling out, with 
affected contempt, some particular production of tho lost province, 
he carelessly asked, whether Koine must bo ruined, unless it was 
supplied with linen from Egypt, and Arras cloth from Gaul? There 
were, however, a few short moments in the life of Gallienus, when, 
exasperated by some recent injury, he suddenly appeared tho in- 
trepid soldier, and the cruel tyrant; till satiated with blood, or fa- 
tigued by resistance, ho insensibly sunk into the natural mildness 
and indolence of his character (156). 

At a time when the reins of government wore held with so loose 
a hand, it is not surprising, that a crowd of usurpers should start up 
in every province of the empire against the son of Valerian. It was 
probably some ingenious fancy, of comparing the thirty tyrants of 
Home with tho thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced the writers of 
tho Augustan History to select- that celebrated number, which has 
been gradually received into a popular appellation (157). But in 
every light the parallel is idle and defective. What resemblance 
can we discover between a council of thirty persons, the united 

(153) There is still extant a very pretty F.piilialamium, composed by Gallienus for the nuptials of 
his nephews. 

Ife ait, O Jwvenw, paritersodaievneduUis 
Omnibus, inter vos : non murmurs vestra col Dimka, 

I Brachia nou hedertt, non vincant oscula concha. 

(154) He wai on the point of giving Plotinus a ruined city of Campania to try the experiment of 
realising Plato’s Republic. See the Life of Plotinus, by Porphyry, in Fabridtu's Biblwtb. Gnrc. 1. in 

(155) A medal which licars the head of Gallienus has perplexed the antiquarians by its legend, 
and reverse; the former Galliena Augusta , the latter Ubique Pax. ■. Spanheim supposes that 
the coin was struck by some of the enemies of Gallienus, and was designed as a severe satire on that 
cfleniinale prince. Bui as the nse of irony may seem unworthy of the gravity of the Roman mint, 
M. de Valleraont has deduced from a passage of Trebcllias Pollio (Hist. August, p. 198.] an inge- 
nious and natural solution. Galliena was lint cousin to the emperor. By delivering Alricm from 
the usurper Cdsus, she deserved the title of Augusta. On a medal in the Prench king's collection, we 
read a similar inscription of Faustina Augusta round the head of Marcus Anrelhis. With regard' 
to the Ubique Pax , it is easily explained by the vanity of Gallienus, who seized* perhaps, tho 
occasion of some momentary calm. See Nouvelles dc la Rcpublique des Lcttrcs, Janvier, 170Q. 
p. 21—34. 

(156) This singular character has, 1 believe, been fairly transmitted to us. The reign of his 
immediate successor was short and husy; and the historians who wrote before the elevation of 
the family of Constantine, could not have the most remote interest to misrepresent the character 
ofGullicniis. 

(157) Pollio expresses the most minute anxiety to complete the number.* 


* Compare a dissertation of Munso on tho thirty tyrants, at the oad of h« Lebon Constantins 

des Grossen. Breslau, 1817. M. 
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oppressors of a single city, and an uncertain list of independent 
rivals, who rose and fell in irregular succession through the extent 
of a vast empire? Nor can the number of thirty be completed, un- 
less we include in the account the women and children who were 
honoured with the Imperial title. The reign of Gailienus, distracted 
as it was, produced only nineteen pretenders to the throne; Cyria- iheirreai 
des, Macrianus, iialisla, Odenathus, and Zenobia, in the east ; in no more than 
Gaul, and the western provinces Posthumus, Lollianus, Victorious “ melee “- 
and his mother Victoria, Marius, and Tetricus. In Illyricom and 
the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Ktgillianus, and Aureolus ; 
in Pontus (158), Saturninus; in Isauria, Trebellianus ; Piso in 
Thessaly ; Valens in Achaia ; /Emilianus in Egypt; and Celsus in 
Africa. To illustrate the obscure monuments of the life ami death 
of each individual, would prove a laborious task, alike barren of 
instruction and of amusement. We may content ourselves with 
investigating some general characters, that most strongly mark the 
condition of the times, and the manners of the men, llieir preten— ’ • 
sions, their motives, their fate, and the destructive consequences of 
their usurpation (159). 

It is sufficiently known, that the odious appellation of Tyrant was 
often employed by the ancients to express the illegal seizure of su- Chiracs »n<i 
preme power, without any reference to the abuse of it. Several of “ii 1 " 
the pretenders who raised the standard of rebellion against the em- 
peror Gailienus, 'were shining models of virtue, and almost all pos- 
sessed a considerable share of vigour and ability. Their merit had 
recommended them to the favour of Valerian, and gradually pro- 
moted them to the most important commands of the empire. The 
generals, who assumed the title of Augustus, were either respected 
by the troops for their able conduct and severe discipline, or ad- 
mired for valour and success in war, or beloved for frankness and 
generosity. The field of victory was often the scene of their deo- 
tion; and even the armourer Marius, the most contemptible of all 
the candidates for the purple, was distinguished however by intrepid 
courage, matchless strength, and blunt honesty (160) . His mea n and 
recent trade cast indeed an air of ridicule on bis elevation ; * but his 
birth could not be more obscure than was that of the greater part of their obscure 
his rivals, who were born of peasants, and enlisted in the army as WrUl ' 
private soldiers.. In times of confusion, every active genius finds i 
the place assigned him by nature : in a general state of war, military 


(15S) The place of 1 ua reign is somewhat doubtful; bat tharenaaf.a tyrant in Pontus, and we 
are aoquaintod with the seat of all the others. 

(1&9) T illemou t, tont. iii. p. 1163., reckons them somewhat differently. 

(160) See the speech of Marins, in the Augustan History, p. 197. The accidental identity of/ 
names was the only circumstance that could tempt Pollio to imitate Sallust. 


* Marins was killed by a soldier who had who exclaimed as he struck, “ Behold the sword 
formerly served as a workman In his shop, and which thyself hast forged.” Treb. in vitf.— G. 
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merit is the road to glory and to greatness. Of the nineteen tyrants, 
Tetricus only was a senator ; Piso alone was a noble. The blood 
of Numa, through twenty-eight successive generations, ran in the 
veins of Calphumius Piso (161), who, by female alliances, claimed 
a right of exhibiting, in his house, the images of Crassus and of tho 
great Pompey(162). His ancestors had been repeatedly dignified 
with all the honours which the commonwealth could - bestow ; and 
of all the ancient families of Rome, the Calphurnian alone had sur- 
vived the tyranny of the Cajsars. The personal qualities of Piso 
added new lustre to his rate. The usurper Valens, by whose order 
he was killed, confessed, with deep remorse, that even an enemy 
ought to have respected the sanctity of Piso ; and although he died 
in arms against Gallienus, the senate, with the emperor's generous 
permission, deereed the triumphal ornaments to the memory of so 
virtuous a rebel (163). 

The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to the father, whom they 
Tiif cioio, esteemed. They disdained to serve the luxurious indolence of his 
leSciiion. unworthy son. The throne of the Roman world was unsupported 
by any principle of loyalty; and treason against such a prince 
might easily be considered as patriotism to the state. Vet if we exa- 
mine with candour the conduct of these usurpers, it will appear, that 
they were much oftener driven into rebellion by their fear3 than urged 
to it by their ambition. They dreaded the cruel suspicions of Gallie- 
nus ; they equally dreaded the capricious violence of their troops. 
H the dangerous favour of the army had imprudently declared them 
deserving of the purple, they were marked for sure destruction ; and 
even prudence would counsel them, to secure a short enjoyment of 
empire, and rather to try the fortune of war than to expect the hand 
of an executioner. When the clamour of the soldiers invested the 
reluctant victims with the ensigns of sovereign authority, they some- 
times mourned in secret their approaching fate. “ You have lost,” 
said Saturninus, on the day of his elevation, “ you have lost a useful 
“ commander, and you have made a very wretched emperor (164-).” 

The apprehensions of Saturninus were justified by the repeated 
Ti«ir violent experience of revolutions. Of the nineteen tyrants who started up 
deaths. un( j er the reign of Gallienus, there was not one who enjoyed a life 
of peace, or a natural death. As soon as they were invested with the 
bloody purple, they inspired their adherents with the same fears 

, . ■ t . 

(161) Vo*, 0 Pompilios sanguis! is Horace's address to the Pisos. See Art. Poet. v. 292. with 
Dacier’s and Sanadou's notes. 

{162) Tacit. Anna), xr. 48. Hist. i. 15. In the former of these passages we may venture to change 
poterna into mattma. In every generation from Augustus to Alexander Severus, one or more 
Pisos appears as consuls. A Piao was deemed worthy of the throne by Augustus (Tacit. Annal. i. 13.). 
A second headed a formidable conspiracy against Nero; and a third was adopted, and declared 
Caesar by Galba. 

(163) Hist. August, p. 195. The senate, in a moment of enthusiasm, seems to have presumed on 
the approbation of Gallienus. 

(164) Hist. August, p. 196. 
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and ambition which had occasioned their own revolt. Encompassed 
with domestic conspiracy, military sedition, and civil war, they 
trembled on the edge of precipices, in which, after a longer or 
shorter term of anxiety, they were inevitably lost. These precarious 
njonarchs received, however, such honours, as the flattery of their 
respective armies and provinces could bestow ; but their claim, 
founded on retell ion, could never obtain the sanction of law or his- 
tory. Italy, Rome, and the senate, constantly adhered to the cause 
of Gallicnus, and he alone was considered, as the sovereign of the 
empire. That prince condescended indeed do acknowledge the vic- 
torious arms of Odenathus, who deserved the honourable distinc- 
tion, by the respectful conduct which he had always maintained 
towards the son of Valerian. With the general applause of the 
Romans, and the consent of Gallienus, the senate conferred the title 
of Augustus on the brave Palmyrenian ; and seemed to entrust him 
with the government of the East, which he already possessed, in so 
independent a manner, that, like a private succession, he bequeathed 
it to his illustrious widow Zenobia (165). 

The rapid and perpetual transitions from the cottage to the throne, r«u 
and from the throne to the grave, might have amused an indifferent 
philosopher; were it possible for a philosopher to remain indifferent “'"'v 31011 '- 
amidst the general calamities of human kind. The election of these 
precarious emperors, their power and their death, were equally 
destructive tostheir subjects and their adherents. The price of their 
fatal elevation was instantly discharged to the troops, by an immense 
donative, drawn from the bowels of the exhausted people. However 
virtuous was their character, however pure their intentions, they 
found themselves reduced to the hard necessity of supporting their 
usurpation by frequent acts of rapine and cruelty. W hen they fell, 
they involved armies and provinces in their fall. There is still 
extant a most savage mandate from Gallienus to one of his minis- 
ters, after the suppression of Ingenuus, who had assumed the pur- 
ple in Illyricum. “ It is not enough,” says that soft but inhuman 
prince, “ that you exterminate such as have appeared in arms: the 
“ chance of battle might have served me as effectually. The male 
“ sex of every age must be extirpated; provided that, in (the exe- 
“ cution of the children and old men, you can contrive means to 
“ save our reputation. Let every one die who has dropped an 
“ expression, who has entertained a thought against me, against 
“ me, the son of Valerian, the father and brother of so many 
“ princes (166). Remember that Ingenuus was made emperor: 

(165) The association of the brave Palmyrenian was the most popular act of the whole reign of 
Gallienus. Hist. August, p. 180. 

(166) Gallienus had given the titles of Cmsar and Augustus to his son Saloninns, slain at Cologne 
by the usurper Posthumus. A second son of Gallienus succeeded to the name and rank of his elder 
brother. Valerian, the brother of Gallienus, was also associated to the empire : several other 
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“ tear,, kill, hew in pieces. I write to you with my own hand, and 
“ would inspire you with my own feelings (167).” Whilst the 
public forces of the state were dissipated in private quarrels, the 
defenceless provinces lay exposed to every invader. The bravest 
usurpers were compelled, by the perplexity of their situation, to 
conclude ignominious treaties with the common enemy, to purchase 
with oppressive tributes the neutrality or services of the barbarians, 
and to introduce hostile and independent nations into the heart of 
the Roman monarchy (168). 

Such were the barbarians, and such the tyrants, who, under the 
reigns of Valerian anil Gallienus, dismembered the provinces, and 
reduced the empire to the lowest pitch of disgrace and ruin, from 
whence it seemed impossible that it should ever emerge. As far as 
tlie barrenness of materials would permit, we have attempted to 
trace, with order and perspicuity, the general events of that calami- 
tous period. There still remain some particular facts ; I. The dis- 
orders of Sicily ; II. The tumults of Alexandria ; and, 111. The re- 
bellion of the Isaurians, which may serve to reflect a strong light on 
the horrid picture. 

I. Whenever numerous troops of banditti, multiplied by success 
and impunity, publicly defy, instead of eluding tho justice of their 
country, we may safely infer, that the excessive weakness of the 
government is felt and abused by the lowest ranks of the com- 
munity. The situation of Sicily preserved it from the barbarians ; 
nor could the disarmed province have supported an usurer. The 
sufferings of that once flourishing and still fertile island, were in- 
flicted by baser hands. A licentious crowd of slaves and peasants 
reigned for a while over the plundered country, and renewed the 
memory of the servile wars of more ancient times (169). Devasta- 
tions, of which tlie husbandman was either the victim or the ac- 
complice, must have ruined the agriculture of Sicily; and as the 
principal estates were the property of the opulent senators of Rome, 
who often enclosed within a farm the territory of an old republic, 
it is not improbable, that this private injury might affect the capital 
more deeply, than all the conquests of the Goths or the Persians. 

II. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble design, at once 
conceived and executed by the son of Philip. The beautiful and 
regular form of that great city, second only to Rome itself, compre- 
hended a circumference of fifteen miles (170) ; it was peopled by 
three hundred thousand free inhabitants, besides at least an equal 


brothers, sisters, nephews, and nieces of the emperor, formed a very numerous royal family. See 
Tillemont, tom. iii. and M. dc Brequigny in the Mcmoiresde l’Academie, tom. xxxii. p. 262. 

(187) Hist. August, p. 188. 

(168) Regillianus had some hands of Roxolani in his service. Posthumns a bodv of Franks. Il 
w*s perhaps in the character of auxiliaries that the latter introduced themselves into Spain. 

(1<B) The Augustan History, p. 177, calls it tervile bclUtm. See Diodor. Sicul. 1. xxxiv. 

(i70) Pita. Hist Rator. v. 10. 
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number of slaves ( 171 ). The lucrativo trade of Arabia and India 
flowed through the port of Alexandria, to the capital and provinces 
.of the empire.* Idleness was unknown. Some were employed in 
blowing of glass, others in weaving of linen, others again manu- 
facturing the papyrus. Either sex, and every age, was engaged in 
the pursuits of industry, nor did even tho blind or the lame want 
occupations suited to thoir condition (172). liut the people of 
Alexandria, a various mixture of nations, united the vanity and 
inconstancy of the Greeks, with the superstition and obstinacy of 
the Egyptians. The most trifling occasion, a transient scarcity of 
flesh or lentils, the neglect of an accustomed salutation, a mistake 
of precedency iu the public baths, or even a religious dispute (173), 
were at any time sufficient to kindle a sedition among that vast 
multitude, whose resentments were furious and implacable (174). 
After the captivity of Valerian and the insolence of his son had 
relaxed the authority of the laws, the Alexandrians abandoned 
themselves to the ungoverned rage of their passions, and their 
unhappy country was the theatre of a civil war, which continued 
(with a few short and suspicious truces) above twelve years (175). 
All intercourse was cut oil' between the several quarters of the af- 
flicted city, every street was polluted with blood, every building of 
strength converted into a citadel ; nor did the tumults subside, till a 
considerable part of Alexandria was irretrievably ruined. Tho spa- 
cious and magnificent district of Bruch ion, \ with its palaces and 
mtisamni, the residence of the kings and philosophers of Egypt, is 
described above a century afterwards, as already reduced to its 
present state of dreary solitude (176). 

111. The obscure rebellion of Trebellianus, who assumed the, pur- 
ple in Isauria, a petty province of Asia Minor, was attended with 
strange and memorable consequences. The pageant of royalty was 
soon destroyed by an officer of Gallienus; but his followers, de- 
spairing of mercy, resolved to shake off their allegiance, not only to 
the emperor, but to the empire, and suddenly returned to the sa- 

(ITt) Diodor. Sietil. Uttvit. p. 590. edit. Weweling. 

(172) Slavery cartons idler of Hadrian, in the Augustan History, p.245. 

(173) Suck as the sacrilegious murder of a divine cat. Sec Diodoa. Sicul. I. i.+ 

(174) Hist. August, p. 195. This long and terrible sedition was first occasioned by a dispute 
between a soldier ami a townsman about a pair of shoes. ' 

(175) Dionysius apud Euseb. Hist. Ecclcs. vii. p. 21. Amui.au. xxxii. 16. 

(176) Scaliger. Animadvor. ad Enseb. Chron. p. 258. Three dissertations of H. Bonomy, in tho 
Mont, tie 1'AcadtfzBie, tom. ix. 


* * Berenice or MyovHormos on the Red Sea, 
received the eastern commodities. From thence 
they wore transported to the Nile, and down the 
Nile to Alexandria. — M. 

-f The hostility between the Jewish and Grecian 
part of the population, afterwards between the 
two former aad the Christian, were nnfailing 
causes Of tumult, sedition, and massacre. In no 
place were the religious disputes, alter the esta- 


blishment of Christianity, more frequent or more 
sanguinary. See Philo.de Legat. Hist, of Jews, 
ii. 171. iii. 111. 198. Gibbon, Hi. c. xxi. vi. 
c. xlvil. — M. 

% The Brnchion was a quarter of Alexandria 
which extended along the largest of the two 
ports, and contained many palaces, inhabited by 
tho Ptolemies. D'Anv. Geog. Anc. iii. 10.— G. 


Rebellion of 
the Isaunans. 
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vage manners, from which they had never perfectly been reclaimed. 
Their craggy rocks, a branch of the wide extended Taurus, protected 
their inaccessible retreat. The tillage of some fertile rallies (177) 
supplied them with necessaries, and a habit of rapine with the 
luxuries of life. In the heart of the Roman monarchy, the Isaurians 
long continued a nation of wild barbarians. Succeeding princes, 
unable to reduce them to obedience, either by arms or policy, were 
compelled to acknowledge their weakness, by surrounding the hos- 
tile and independent spot, with a strong chain of fortifications (178), 
which often proved insufficient to restrain tile incursions of these 
domestic foes. The Isaurians, gradually extending their territory 
to the sea-coast, subdued the western and mountainous part of 
Cilicia, formerly the nest of those daring pirates, against whom the 
republic had once been obliged to exert its utmost force, under the 
conduct of the great Pompcy (179). 

Famine and Our habits of thinking so fondly connect the order of the uni- 
pesuicnce. vorsc w jtii the fate of man, that this gloomy period of history has 
been decorated with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon meteors, 
preternatural darkness, and a crowd of prodigies fictitious or exag- 
gerated (180). But a long and general famine was a calamity of a 
more serious kind. It was the inevitable consequence of rapine 
and oppression, which extirpated the produce of the present, and 
the hope of future harvests. Famine is almost always followed by 
epidemical diseases, the effect of scanty and unwholesome food. 
Other causes must however have contributed to the furious plague, 
which, from the year two hundred and fifty to the year two hundred 
and sixty-five, raged without interruption in every province, every 
city, and almost every family, of the Roman empire. During some 
time five thousand persons died daily in Rome; and many towns, 
that had escaped the hands of the Barbarians, were entirely depo- 
pulated (181). 

Diminution We have the knowledge of a very curious circumstance, of some 
° f sr*da mi “ usc perhaps in the melancholy calculation of human calamities. 

An exact register was kept at Alexandria, of all the citizens entitled 
to receive the distribution of corn. It was found, that the ancient 
number of those comprised between the ages of forty and seventy, 
had been equal to the whole sum of claimants, from fourteen to 
fourscore years of age, who remained alive after the reign of Gallie- 
nus (182). Applying this authentic fact to the most correct tables 

(IT7) Slrabn, I. xili. p. 569. 

(178) Hist. August, p. 107. 

(170) Sec Col lari us, Geogr. Anlicj. tom. ii. p. 137. upon tlic limits of Isauria. 

(180) Hist. August, p. 177. 

(181) Hist. August, p. 177. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 04. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 603. Euseb. Chrouicon. 
Tictor in Epitom. Victor in Caesar. Eutropiua, lx. 8. Orosius, vii. 21. 

(182) Euscb. Hist. Ecclcs. vii. 21. The fact is taken from the Letters of Dionysius, »bo, in the 
time of those troubles, was bishop of Alexandria. 
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of mortality, it evidently proves, that above half the people of Alex- 
andria had perished ; and could we venture to extend the analogy 
to the other provinces, we might suspect, that war, pestilence, and 
famine, had consumed, in a few years, the moiety of the human 
species (183). ^ 


CHAPTER XI. 

Reign of Claudius. — Defeat of tbc Goths. — Victories, Triumph, and Death, of Aurelian. 

Under the deplorable reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, the empire 
was oppressed and almost destroyed by the soldiers, the tyrants, 
and the barbarians. It was saved by a series of great princes, who 
derived their obscure origin from the martial provinces of lllyricum. 

Within a period of about thirty years, Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, 
Diocletian and his colleagues, triumphed over the foreign and do- 
mestic enemies of the state, re-established, with the military disci- 
pline, the strength of the frontiers, and deserved the glorious title of 
Restorers of the Roman world. 

The removal of an effeminate tyrant made w r ay for a succession Aureolus 
of heroes. The indignation of the people imputed all their calami- ^drfnudf’ 
ties to Gallienus, and the far greater part were, indeed, theconse- *^ga2* a ' 
quence of his dissolute manners and careless administration. He 
was even destitute of a sense of honour, which so frequently sup- 
plies the absence of public virtue ; and as long as he was permitted 
to enjoy the possession of Italy, a victory of the barbarians, the loss 
of a province, or the rebellion of a general, seldom disturbed the 
tranquil course of his pleasures. At length, a considerable army, a. d. wb- 
stationed on the Upper Danube, invested with the Imperial purple 
their leader Aureolus ; who, disdaining a confined and barren reign 
over the mountains of Rhaetia, passed the Alps, occupied Milan, 
threatened Rome, and challenged Gallienus to dispute in the field 
the sovereignty of Italy. The emperor, provoked by the insult, and 
alarmed by the instant danger, suddenly exerted that latent vigour, 
which sometimes broke through the indolence of his temper. For- 
cing himself from the luxury of the palace, he appeared in arms at 
the head of his legions, and advanced beyond the Po to encounter 
his competitor. The corrupted name of Pontirolo (1) still preserves 

(183) In a great number of parishes 11,000 persons were fonnd between fourteen and eighty : 

5365 between forty and seventy. Sec Buffon, Histoire Naturelle, tom. ii. p. 590. 

(1) Pont Aureoli , thirteen miles from Bergamo, aud thirty-two from Milan. See Clnvcr. Italia 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 245. Near this place, in the year 1703, the obstinate battle of Cassano was 
fought between tbe French and Austrians. The excellent relation of the Chevalier de Folaid, 
who was present, gives a very distinct idea of the ground. See Polybe de Folard, tom iii. 
p. 223—248. 
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the memoTy of a bridge over the Adda, 'which, during the action, 
must have proved an object of the utmost importance to both ar- 
mies. The llhsetian usurper, after receiving a total defeat and a 
dangerous wound, retired into Milan. The siege of that greatcity 
was immediately formed ; Uie walls were battered with every engine 
in use among the ancients; %nd Aureolus, doubtful oUiis internal 
strength, and hopeless of foreign succours, already anticipated the 
fatal consequences of unsuccessful rebellion. 

His last resource was an attempt to seduce the loyalty of the be- 
siegers. Ho scattered libels through their camp, inviting the troops 
to desert an unworthy master, who sacrificed, the public happiness 
to his luxury, and the lives of his most valuable subjects to the 
slightest suspicions. The arts of Aureoles diffused fears and dis- 
content among the principal officers of his rival. A conspiracy was 
formed by Heraclianus the Prajtorian praefect, by Mart ian, a general 
of rank and reputation, and by Cecrops, who commanded a nu- 
merous body of Dalmatian guards. The death of Gallienus was 
resolved; and notwithstanding their desire of first terminating the 
siege of Milan, the extreme danger which accompanied every mo- 
ment’s delay obliged them to hasten the execution of their daring 
purpose. At a late hour of the night, but while the emperor still 
protracted tire pleasures of the table, an alarm was suddenly given, 
that Aureolus, at the head of all his forces, had made a desperate 
sally from the town; Gallienus, who was never deficient in personal 
bravery, started from his silken couch, and without allowing him- 
self time either to put on his armour, or to assemble his guards, he 
mounted on horseback, and rode full speed towards the supposed 
place of the attack. Encompassed by his declared or concealed ene- 
mies, he soon, amidst the nocturnal tumult, received a mortal dart 
a. d 268. from an uncertain hand. Before he expired, a patriotic, sentiment 
rising in the mind of Gallienus, induced him to name a deserving 
GaiUenus. au( . a . ssor ; a nd it was his last request, that the Imperial ornaments 
should be delivered to Claudius, who then commanded a detached 
army in the neighbourhood of Pavia. The report at least was di- 
ligently propagated, and the order cheerfully obeyed by the conspi- 
rators, who had already agreed to place Claudius on the throne. 
On tire first news of the emperor’s death, the troops expressed some 
suspicion and resentment, till the one was removed, and the other 
assuaged, by a donative of twenty pieeeg of gold to each soldier. 
They then ratified the election, and acknowledged the merit of their 
new sovereign [ 2 ). 

The obscurity which covered the origin of Claudius, though it was 

(2) On tie death of OoilienOt, nee Trebellin* Pollio in HHl. Atiprat. p. 181. JJoehmis, U h. 
p. 3?. Zonarae, L sir. p. 63+. BWmp. i*. If. AnreMot Victor in Bpitran. Victor in Cesar. I 
ba\e compared and blended them alt, but hate chiefly followed Aareimi Victor, who »eem* tn 
have bad the best memoirs. 
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afterwards embellished by some flattering fictions (9), sufficiently ch»ra« e r 
betrays the meanness of his birth. We can only discover that he “‘’.'/Sf 0 * 
was a native of one of the provinces bordering on the Danube; that ™ I 'j ror 
his youth was spent in arms, and that his modest valour attracted ClauJ ‘“ , 
the favour and confidence of Decius. The senate and people already 
considered him as an excellent officer, equal to the most important 
trusts ; and censured the inattention of Valerian, who suffered him 
to remain in the subordinate station of a tribune. But it was not 
long before that emperor distinguished the merit of Claudius, by 
declaring him general and chief of the Illyrian frontier, with’ the 
command of all (he troops in Thrace, Maesia, Dacia, Pannonia, and 
Dalmatia, the appointments of the prefect of Egypt, the establishment 
of the pro-consul of Africa, and the sure prospect of the consulship. 

By his victories over the Goths, he deserved from the senate the 
honour of a statue, and excited the jealons apprehensions of Gal- 
lienus. It was impossible that a soldier could esteem so dissolute af 
sovereign, nor is it easy to conceal a just contempt. Some un- 
guarded expressions which dropt from Claudius were officiously 
transmitted to the royal ear. The emperor’s answer to an officer 
of confidence describes, in very lively colours his own character, and 
that of the limes. “ There is not any thing capable of giving me 
“ more serious concern, than the intelligence contained in your last 
“ dispatch (4-) ; that some malicious suggestions have indisposed to- 
“ wards us the mind of our friend and parent Claudius. As you 
“ regard your allegiance, use every means to appease his resent- • 

“ ment,but conduct your negotiation with secrecy; let it not reach' 

“ the knowledge of the Dacian troops; they are already provoked, 

“ and it might inflame their fury. I myself have sent him some 
“ presents : be it your care that he accept them with pleasure. 

“ -\ l,n . vc a "’ let him not suspect that I am made acquainted with 
his imprudence. The fear of my anger might urge him to des- 
“peratc counsels (5).” The presents which accompanied this 
humble epistle, in which the monarch solicited a reconciliation with 
his discontented subject, consisted of a considerable sum of money, 
a splendid wardrobe, and a valuable service of silver and gold plate. 

By such arts Gallienus Softened the indignation and dispelled the 
fears of his Illyrian general ; and, during the remainder of that 
reign, the formidable sword of Claudius was always drawn in the 
cause of a master whom he despised. At last, indeed, ho received 
from the conspirators the bloody purple of Gallienus : but he had 
been absent from their camp and counsels ; and however he might 

(3) Some supposed him, oddly enough, to be a bastard of the younger Gordian. Others took advan- 
tage of the province of Dardaoia, to deduce his origin from Dardanus, and the ancient kings of Troy. 

(4) Aoforia, a periodical aud oflicial disjutcli which the emperors received from the frumentarii, 
or agents dispersed through the province*. Of these we may speak hereafter. 

(51 Hist. August, p. 208. Gallienua describes the plate, vestments, dfc. like a mau who loved 
and understood those splendid trifles. 
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applaud the deed, we may candidly presume that he was innocent 
of the knowledge of it (6). When Claudius ascended the throne he 
was about fifty-four years of age. 

Dmth of The siege of Milan was still continued, and Aureolus soon disco- 
Aurooius. vere( j t jj at t j, e succcgg 0 [ his artifices had only raised up a more 
determined adversary. He attempted to negotiate with Claudius a 
treaty of alliance and partition. “ Tell him,” replied the intrepid 
emperor, “ that such proposals should have been made to Gallie— 
“ nus; he, perhaps, might have listened to them with patience, 
“ and accepted a colleague as despicable as himself (7).” This 
stern refusal, and a last unsuccessful effort, obliged Aureolus to yield 
• the city and himself to the discretion of the conqueror. The judg- 

ment of the army pronounced him worthy of death ; and Claudius, 
after a feeble resistance, consented to the execution of the sentence. 
Nor was the zeal of the senate less ardent in the cause of their new 
sovereign. They ratified, perhaps with a sincere transport of zeal, 
the election of Claudius ; and as his predecessor had shewn himself 
the personal enemy of their order, they exercised, under the name 
of justice, a severe revenge against his friends and family. The 
senate was permitted to discharge the ungrateful office of punish- 
ment, and the emperor reserved for himself the pleasure and merit 
of obtaining by his intercession a general iict of indemnity (8). 
cimracyand Such ostentatious clemency discovers less of the real character of 
SJiSiu* Claudius, than a trifling circumstance in which he seems to have 
. consulted only the dictates of his heart. The frequent rebellions of 
the provinces had involved almost every person in the. guilt of trea- 
son, almost every estate in the case of confiscation; andGallicnus 
often displayed his liberality hy distributing among his officers the 
property of his subjects. On the accession of Claudius, an old woman 
threw herself at his feet, and complained that a general of the late em- 
peror had obtained an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. This gene- 
ral was Claudius himself, who had not entirely escaped the contagion 
of the times. The emperor blushed at the reproach, but deserved the 
confidence which she had reposed in his equity. The confession of 
his fault was accompanied with immediate and ample restitution (9). 

In the arduous task which Claudius had undertaken, of restoring 
the empire to its ancient splendour, it was first necessary to revive 

(6) Julian ( Orat. i. p. 6. ) affirms that Claudius acquired the empire io a just and even holy 

• manner. But wc may distrust the partiajity of a kinsman. t 

(7) Hist. August. p. 003. There arc some trifling differences concerning the circumstances of 
the last defeat ami death of Aureolus. 

(8) Aurelius Victor in Gallien. The people loudly prayed for the damnation of Gallicnos.* Tba 
seuatc decreed that his relations and servants should be thrown down headlong from the Gcmo* 
nian stairs. An obnoxious officer of the revenue had hit eyes torn out whilst under examination. 

(9) Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 137. 


* The expression is curious, “ terrain matrera deosque inferos precaretnr, scdcs impias uti Gal- 
lino darent." - M. 
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among his troops a sense of order and obedience. With the autho- n« 
rity of a veteran commander, he represented to them that the relax- “ n ' , 3i£ k “ 
ation of discipline had introduced a long train of disorders, the effects ofuT«m>j* 
of which were at length experienced by the soldiers themselves ; 
that a people ruined by oppression, and indolent from despair, could 
no longer supply a numerous army with the means of luxury, 
or even of subsistence; that the danger of each individual had in- 
creased with the despotism of the military order, since princes who 
tremble on the throne will guard their safety by the instant sacrifice 
of every obnoxious subject. The emperor expatiated on the mis- 
chiefs of a lawless caprice, which the soldiers could only gratify at 
the expense of their own blood ; as their seditious elections had so 
frequently been followed by civil wars, which consumed the flower 
of the legions either in the field of battle, or in the cruel abuse of 
victory, lie painted in the most lively colours the exhausted state 
of the treasury, the desolation of the provinces, the disgrace of the 
Roman name, and the insolent triumph of rapacious barbarians. It 
was against those barbarians, he declared, that he intended to point 
the first effort of their arms. Tetricus might reign for a while over 
the West, and even Zenobia might preserve the dominion of the 
East (10). These usurpers were his personal adversaries; nor could 
lie think of indulging any private resentment till he had saved an 
empire, whose impending ruin would, unless it was timely prevented, 
crush both the army and the people. 

The various nations of Germany and Sarmatia, who fought under a d. ms>. 
the Gothic standard, had already collected an armament more for- J!ade°iho 
midable than any which bad yet issued from the Euxine. On the ei “ pirc ' 
banks of the Niestcr, one of the great rivers that discharge, themselves 
into that sea, they constructed a fleet of two thousand, or even of 
six thousand vessels (11); numbers which, however incredible they 
may seem, would have been insufficient to transport their pretended 
army of three hundred and twenty thousand barbarians. Whatever 
might be the real strength of the Goths, the vigour and success of 
the expedition were not adequate to the greatness of the prepara- 
tions. In their passage through the Bosphorus, the unskilful pilots 
were overpowered by the violence of the current ; and while the 
multitude of theirships were crowded in a narrow channel, many 
were dashed against each other, or against the shore. The barba- 
rians made several descents on the coasts both of Europe and Asia ; 
but the open country was already plundered, and they were re- 
pulsed with shame and loss from the fortified cities which they as- 
saulted. A spirit of discouragement and division arose in the fleet, 

(10) Zonaras on this occasion mentions Posthumus; but the registers of the senate (Hist. August, 
p. 203.) prove that Tetricus was already emperor of the western provinces. 

(It) The Augustan Hi*lory mentions the smaller, Zonaras the larger, number} the lively fancy 
of Montesquieu induced him to prefer the Utter. 
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And some of their chiefs sailed away towards the islands of Crete and 
Cyprus j hut tlie pigm body, pursuing a more steady eourse, aa-> 
chorcd at length near the foot of Mount Athos, and assaulted the 
city of Thessalonica, the wealthy capital of all the Macedonian pro- 
vinces. Their attacks, in which they displayed a fierce but artless 
bravery, were soon interrupted by the rapid approach of Claudius, 
hastening to a scene of action that deserved the presence of a warlike 
prince at tb e head of the remaining powers of the empire. Impa- 
tient for battle, the Goths immediately broke up their camp, relin- 
quished the siege of Thessalonica, left their navy at the foot of 
Mount Athos, traversed the hills of Macedonia, and pressed forwards 
to engage the last defence of Italy. 

Distress and We still possess an original letter addressed by Claudius to the 
^odtai 0 ' Senate and people on this memorable occasion. “ Conscript fa- 
“ thers,” says the emperor, “ know that three hundred and twenty 
“ thousand Goths have invaded the Roman territory. If I vanquish 
“ them, your gratitude will reward my services. Should I (all, ro- 
“ member that I am the successor of Gallienus. The whole ro- 
“ public is fatigued and exliausted. We shall light after Valerian, 
“ after Ingenuus, Regillianus, Lollianus, Posthumus, Celsus, and 
a thousand others, whom a just contempt for Gallienus provoked 
i‘ into rebellion. We are in want of darts, of spears, and of shields. 
“ The strength of the empire, Gaul, and Spain, are usurped by Tu* 
“ tricus, and we blush to acknowledge that the archers of tho East 
“ serve under the banners of ifcenobia. Whatever we shall perform, 
“ will be sufficiently great (12).” The melancholy firmness of this 
epistle announces a hero careless of his fate, conscious of his danger, 
but still deriving a well-grounded hope from the resources of I us 
own mind. dw > ■> < i -nefj 

■a victory The event surpassed his own expectations and those of the world. 

°Coihs! c By the most signal victories he delivered the empire from this host 
Of barbarians, and was distinguished by posterity under the glo- 
rious appellation of tho Gothic Claudius. Tho imperfect historians 
of an irregular war (13) do not enablo us to describe the order and 
circumstances of his exploits ; but, if we could bo indulged in the 
allusion, we might distribute into three acts this memorable tragedy. 
I. The decisive battle was fought uear Naissus, a city of Dardania. 
The legions at first gave way, oppressed by numbers, and dismayed 
by misfortunes. Their ruin was inevitable, had not the abilities 
of their emperor prepared a seasonable relief. A large detachment 
rising out of the secret and difficult jiasses of the mountains, which, 
by his order, they had occupied, suddenly assailed the rear of the 
victorious Goths. The favourable instant was improved by the ac- 

(12) Trebcll. Pollio in Hist. August, p. 204. 

(13) Hist. August, in Claud. Aurelian. cl Prob. Zositnus, 1. i. p. 38 — 42. Zonaraa, L Kii. 
p. 638. Aurcl. Victor in Epitotn. Victor Junior in Gscsar. Eutrop. is. 11. Euscb. in Chron. 
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tivity of Claudios. He Revived the courage of las troops, restored 
their ranks, and pressed the barbarians on every side. Fifty 
thousand men are reported to have been slain in the battle of Nais- 
sus. Several large bodies of barbarians, covering their retreat with 
a moveable fortification of waggons, retired, or rather escaped, from 
the field of slaughter. 11. We may presumo that some insurmount- 
able difficulty, the fatigue, perhaps, or the disobedience, of the con- 
querors, prevented Claudius from completing in one day the 
destruction of the Goths. The war was diffused over tho province* 
of Maesia, Thrace, and Macedonia, and its operations drawn out 
into a variety of marches, surprises, and tumultuary engagements, 
as well by sea as by land. Whan the Romans suffered any loss, it 
was commonly occasioned by their own cowardice or rashness; but 
the superior talents of the emperor, his perfect knowledge of the 
country, and his judicious choice of measures as welt as officers, 
assured ou most occasions the success of his arms. The immense 
booty, the fruit of so many victories, consisted for the greater part 
of cattle and slaves. A select body of-lhe Gothic youth was received 
among the Imperial troops; the remainder was sold into servitude; 
and so considerable was the number of female captives, that every , 
soldier obtained to his share two or three women. A circumstance 
from which we may conclude, that the invaders entertained some 
designs of settlement as well as of plunder; since even in a naval 
expedition they were accompanied by their families. 111. The loss 
of their fleet, which was either taken or sunk, had intercepted the 
retreat of the Goths. A vast circle of Roman posts, distributed with 
dull, supported with firmness, and gradually closing towards a 
common centre, forced the barbarians into the most inaccessible 
parts of Mount Haimus, where they found a safe refuge, but a very 
scanty subsistence. During tho course of a rigorous winter, in 
which they were besieged by the emperor's troops, famine and pes- 
tilence, desertion and the sword, continually diminished tho hnpri- A . d. no. 
Mned multitude. On the return of spring, nothing appeared in 
arms except a hardy and desperate band, the remnant of that mighty 
host which had embarked at the mouth of the Niester. 

The pestilence which swept away such numbers of tho barbarians, March, duii 
at length proved fatal to their conqueror. After a short but glorious 
reign of two years, Claudius expired at Sirmium, amidst the tears 
and acclamations of his subjects. In his last illness, ho convened wccewor. 
the principal officers of the state and army, and in their presence 
recommended Aureliao (Ik), one of his generals, as the most deserv- 
ing of tlte throne, and the best qualified to execute the great 
design which he himself had been permitted only to undertake. 

(14) According to Zonaras (l. xii. p. 638.), Claudius, before hi* death, invested him with the 
purple i but ibis singular (act is rather contradicted than conBrmed by other writers. 
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The virtues of Claudius, his valour, affability, justice, and tempe- 
rance, his love of fame and of his country, place him in that short 
list of emperors who added lustre to the Roman purple. Those 
virtues, however, were celebrated with peculiar zeal and compla- 
cency by the courtly writers of the age of Constantine, who was 
the great grandson of Crispus, the elder brother of Claudius. The 
voice of flattery was soon taught to repeat, that the gods, who so 
hastily had snatched Claudius from the earth, rewarded his merit 
and piety by the perpetual establishment of the empire in his fa- 
mily (15). 

Notwithstanding these oracles, the greatness of the Flavian fa- 
mily (a name which it had pleased them to assume) was deferred 
above twenty years, and the elevation of Claudius occasioned the im- 
mediate ruin of his brother Quintilius, who possessed not sufficient 
moderation or courage to descend into the private station to which 
the patriotism of the late emperor had condemned him. Without 
delay or reflection, he assumed the purple at Aquileia, where he 
commanded a considerable force; and though his reign lasted only 
seventeen days,* ho had time to obtain the sanction of the senate, 
and to experience a mutiny of the troops. As soon as he was in- 
formed that the great army of the Danube had invested the well- 
known valour of Aurelian with Imperial power, he sunk under the 
fame and merit of his rival; and ordering his veins to be opened, 
prudently withdrew' liimself from the unequal contest (16). 

The general design of this work will not permit us minutely to' 
relate the actions of every emperor after he ascended the throne, 
much less to deduce the various fortunes of his private life. We 
shall only observe, that the father of Aurelian was a peasant of the 
territory of Sirmium , who occupied a small farm the property of 
Aurelius, a rich senator. His warliko son enlisted in the troops as 
a common soldier, successively rose to the rank of a centurion, a 
tribune, the prsefpct of a legion, the inspector of the camp, the ge- 
neral, or, as it was then called, the duke, of a frontier; and at 
length, during the Gothic war, exercised the important office of com- 
mander in chief of the cavalry. In ever)' station he distinguished 
himself by matchless valour(17), rigid discipline, and successful 

(13) S eo the Lift* of Claudius by Pollio, and the Orations of Mantcrtinu*, Eumruius, aod Julian. 
Sec likewise the Cajsara of Julian, p. 313. In Julian it was not adulation, but supersliliou and 
vanity. # * 

(16) Zosimus, 1. I. p. 42. Pollio (Hist. August, p. 107.) allows him virtue*, and says, that, like 
Fcrtmax, be was killed by the licentious soldiers. According to Dcxippus, he died of a disease. 

(17) Thcoclius (as quoted in the Augustan History, p. 211.) affirms that in one day be killed with 
his own hand forty-eighl Saraiatians, and in several subsequent engagements nine buudrod and 
fifty. This heroic valour was admired by the soldiers, and celebrated in their rude songs, the 
burden of which was millc, mille , millc occxdit. 


* Such is the narrative of the greater part of and give probability to the report of Zosimus, 
the older historians; but tbc number and the who makes him reign some months. — G. 
variety of his medals seem lo require more time, 
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conduct. He was invested with the consulship by the emperor Va- 
lerian, who styles him, in the pompous language of that age, the de- 
liverer of lllyricum, the restorer of Gaul, and the rival of the Sci- 
pios. At the recommendation of Valerian, a senator of the highest 
rank, and merit, Uipius Crinitus, whose blood was derived from the 
same source as that of Trajan , adopted the Pannonian peasant, 
gave him his daughter in marriage, and relieved with his ample 
fortune the honourable poverty which Aurelian had preserved in- 
violate (18). 

The reign of Aurelian lasted only four years and about nine 
months; but every instant of that ghort period was filled by some 
memorable achievement. He put an end to the Gothic war, chastised 
the Germans who invaded Italy, recovered Gaul, Spain, and Britain 
out of the hands of Tetricus, and destroyed the proud monarchy 
which Zenobia had erected in the East on the ruins of the afflicted 
empire. 

It was the rigid attention of Aurelian, even to the minutest arti- 
cles of discipline, which bestowed such uninterrupted success on 
his arms. His military regulations are contained in a very concise 
epistle to one of his inferior oflicers, who is commanded to enforce 
them, as he wishes to become a tribune, or as he is desirous to live. 
Gaming, drinking, and the arts of divination, were severely prohi- 
bited. Aurelian expected that his soldiers should be modest, frugal, 
and laborious ; that their armour should be constantly kept bright, 
their weapons sharp, their clothing and horses ready for immediate 
service; that they should live in their quarters with chastity and so- 
briety, without damaging the corn fields, without stealing even a 
sheep, a fowl, or a bunch of grapes, without exacting from their 
landlords either salt, or oil, or wood. “ The public allowance, ” 
continues the emperor, “ is sufficient for their support; their wealth 
“ should be collected from the spoil of the enemy, not from the 
“ tears of the provincials (19) . ” A single instance will serve to dis- 
play the rigour, and even cruelty, of Aurelian. One of the soldiers 
had seduced the wife of his host. The guilty wretch was fastened 
to two trees forcibly drawn towards each other, and his limbs were 
torn asunder by their sudden separation. A few such examples im- 
pressed a salutary consternation. The punishments of Aurelian 
were terrible; but he had seldom occasion to punish more than once 
the same offence. His own conduct gave a sanction to his law s, and 
the seditious legions dreaded a chief who had learned to obey, and 
who was worthy to command. 

(18) Acholius {ap. Hist. August, p. 213.) describes the ceremony of the adoption, as it was per* 
formed at Byzantium, in the presence of the emperor and his great officers. 

(19) Hist. August, p. 211. This laconic epistle is truly the work of a soldier; it abounds with 
military phrases and words, some of which cannot be understood wilhonl difficulty. Ferramenta 
samiata is well explained by Salmasiut. The former of the words means all weapons of olTence, 
and is contrasted with Anna , defensive armour. The latter signifies keen aud well sharpened. 
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He oncMfs The death of Claudius had revived the fainting spirit of the Goths. 
* ihTooih-!'' The troops which guarded the passes of Mount Haemus, and the 
banks of the Danube, had been drawn away by the apprehension 
of a civil war; and it seems probable that the remaining body of 
the Gothic and Vandalic tribes embraced the favourable opportunity, 
abandoned their settlements of tho Ukraine, traversed the rivers, 
and swelled with new multitudes the destroying host of their coun- 
trymen. Their united numbers were at length encountered by 
Aurclian, and the bloody and doubtful conflict ended only with the 
approach of night (20). Exhausted by so many calamities, which 
they had mutually endured and inflicted during a twenty years’ war, 
the Goths and the Romans consented to a lasting and beneficial 
treaty. It xvas earnestly solicited by the barbarians, and cheerfully 
ratified by the legions, to whose suffrage tho prudence of Aurelian 
reforrod the decision of that important question. The Gothic nation 
engaged to supply the armies of Rome with a body of two thousand 
auxiliaries, consisting entirely of cavalry, and stipulated in return 
an undisturbed retmat, with a regular market as far as the Danube, 
provided by the emperor’s care, but at their own expense. The 
treaty was observed with such religious fidelity, that when a party 
of live hundred men straggled from the camp in quest of plunder, 
the king or general of the barbarians commanded that the guilty 
leader should lie apprehended and shot to death with darts, asa victim 
devoted to tho sanctity of their engagements.* It is, however, not 
unlikely, that the precaution of Aurelian, who had exacted as hos- 
tages the sons and daughters of the Gothic chiefs, contributed some- 
thing to this pacific tem|ier. The youths he trained in the exercise 
of arms, and near his own person : to the damsels he gave a liberal 
and Roman education, and by bestowing them in marriage on some 
of his principal oflicers, gradually introduced between the two na- 
tions the closest and most endearing connections (21). 
md rsiRiu Rut the most important condition of peace was understood rather 
rroTta* o( than expressed in the treaty. Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces 
D»c.». f rom Dacia, and tacitly relinquished that great province to the Goths 
and Vandals (22). His manly judgment convinced him of the solid 
advantages, ami taught him to despise the seeming disgrace, of thus 
contracting the frontiers of the monarchy. The Dacian subjects, 
removed from those distant possessions which they were unable to 
cultivate or defend, added strength and populousness to the southern 


(20) Zosim. 1. i. p. 45. 

(21) Dexippus (ap. Excerpla Legal, p. 12.) relates the whole transaction under the name of Van* 
dal*. Aurelian married ouc of the Gothic ladies to his general Ikmosus, who was able to drink with 
the Goths and discover tbeir secrete Hist. August, p. 247. 

(22) HisL August, p. 222. Emrop. ix. IS. Sexjas Rufus, c. 9. Lactantius de mortiims Persecu- 
te™®. c. 9. 


The live hundred stragglers were all slain. — M. 
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«de of the Danube. A fertile territory, which the repetition of bar- 
barous inroads had changed into a desert, was yielded to their in- 
dustry, and a new province of Dacia still preserved the memory of 
Trajan’s conquests. The old country of that name detained, how- 
ever, a considerable number of its inhabitants, who dreaded exile 
more than a Gothic master (23). These degenerate Romans conti- 
nued to serve the empire, whose allegiance they had renounced, by 
introducing among their conquerors the first notions of agriculture, 
the useful arts, and the conveniences of civilised life. An intercourse 
of commerce and language was gradually established between the 
opposite banks of the Danube; and after Dacia became an indepen- 
dent state, it often proved the firmest barrier of the empire against 
the invasions of the savages of the North. A sense of interest at- 
tached these more settled barbarians to the alliance of Rome, and a 
permanent interest very frequently ripens into sincere and useful 
friendship. This various colony, which filled the ancient province, 
and was insensibly blended into one great people, still acknowledged 
the superior renown and authority of the Gothic tribe, and claimed 
the fancied honour of a Scandinavian origin. At the same time 
the lucky, though accidental resemblance of the name of Get®,* in- 
fused among thccrodulous Goths a vain persuasion, that, in a remote 
age, tlteir own ancestors, already seated in the Dflcian provinces, 
had received the instructions of Zamolxis, and checked the victorious 
arms of Sesostris and Darius (2k). 

While the vigorous and moderate conduct of Aurelian restored 
the Illyrian frontier, the nation of the Alemanni (25) violated the 
conditions of peace, which either Gallienus had purchased, or Clau- 
dius had imposed, and inflamed by their impatient youth, suddenly 
flew to arms. Forty thousand horse appeared in the field (26), and 
the numbers of the infantry doubled those of the cavalry (27). 
The first objects of their avarice were a few cities of the Rh®lian 
frontier; but their hopes soon rising with success, the rapid march 
of the Alemanni traced a line of devastation from the Danube to 
the Po (28). 

(23) The Walachians skill preserve many traces of the Latin language, and have boasted, in every 
•ge, of their Roman descent. They are surrounded by. but not rant'd with, the barbarians. See 
a Memoir of M. d’Anville ou ancient Dacia, iu the Academy of lascriplioas, tom. xxx. 

(24) See the first chapter of Jnrnandcs. The Vandals, however, (c. 22.) maintain'd a short 
independence between the riven Haris* a and CrifSia (Manx* and kerns) which fell into the Teiss. 

(2&) Dcxippu*, p. 7—12. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 43- Vopiacus iu Aurelian. iu U»t. August. However 
these historians differ in uames (Alemanni, Juthuugi, and Marcomanni), it is evident that they 
mean the same people, and the same war; but it requires some care to conciliate and explain them. 

(26) Cantoclarus, with his usual accuracy, chuso* to translate three hundred thousand : hi* 
version is equally repugnant to souse and to grammar. 

(27) We may remark, as an instance of bad last**, that Dcxippu* applies to the light infentry of 
dm Alemanni the technical terms proper only to the Grecian phalanx. 

(28) In Dexippus, we at present read Rbodanus; M. de Valois very jndicioasly alters the word to 
Eridanus. 


* The connection between the GcUc and the Goths Is still, iu my opinion, incorrectly, maintained 
by some learned writer*. — M. 
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a. d. 2 : 0 . The emperor was almost at tlie same time informed of the ir- 
s«pt.;mUr. rU pjj on an( j 0 f the retreat, of the barbarians. Collecting an active 
body of troops, he marched with silence and celerity along the skirts 
of the Hercynian forest; and the Alemanni, laden with the spoils of 
Italy, arrived at the Danube, without suspecting, that on the op- 
posite bank, and in an advantageous post, a Roman army lay con- 
cealed and prepared to intercept their return. Aurclian indulged 
tlie fatal security of the barbarians, and permitted about half their 
forces to pass the river without disturbance and without precau- 
tion. Their situation and astonishment gave him an easy victory; 
his skilful conduct improved the advantage. Disposing the legions 
in a semicircular form, he advanced the two horns of the crescent 
across the Danube, and wheeling them on a sudden towards the 
centre, inclosed the rear of the German host. The dismayed bar- 
barians, on whatsoever side they cast their eyes, beheld with des- 
pair, a wasted country, a deep and rapid stream, a victorious and 
implacable enemy. 

Reduced to this distressed condition, the Alemanni no longer dis- 
dained to sue for peace. Aurelian received their ambassadors at 
the head of his camp, and with every circumstance of martial 
pomp lliat could display the greatness and discipline of Rome. 
The legions st«>d to their arms in well-ordered ranks and awful 
silence. 'Hie principal commanders, distinguished by the ensigns 
of their rank, appeared on horseback on either side of the Imperial 
throne. Behind the throne the consecrated images of the emperor, 
and his predecessors (2D), the golden eagles, and the various titles 
of the legions, engraved in letters of gold, were exalted in the air 
on lofty pikes covered with silver. When Aurclian assumed his 
seat, his manly grace and majestic figure (30) taught the barbarians 
to revere the person as well as the purple of their conqueror. The 
ambassadors fell prostrate on the ground in silence. They were com- 
manded to rise, and permitted to speak. By the assistance of inter- 
preters they extenuated their perfidy, magnified their exploits, expa- 
tiated on the vicissitudes of fortune and the advantages of peace, and, 
with an ill-timed confidence, demanded a large subsidy, as the price of 
the alliance which they offered to the Romans. The answer of the 
emperor was stem and imperious. He treated their offer with 
contempt, and their demand with indignation, reproached the bar- 
barians, that they were as ignorant of tho arts of war as of the law's 
of peace, and finally dismissed them with the choice only of sub- 
mitting to his unconditioned mercy, or awaiting the utmost se- 
verity of his resentment (31). Aurclian had resigned a distant 

(29) Tbe emperor Claudius was certainly of the number ; but we are ignorant how far this mark 
of respect was extended ; if to Osar and Augustus, it uiusl have produced a very awful spcclado; 
a long line of the masters of the world. 

(30) Vopisctis in Hist. August, p. 210. 

> (31) Dexippus gives them a subtle and prolix oration, worthy of a Grecian sophist. 
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province to the Goths; but it was dangerous to trust or to pardon 
these perfidious barbarians, whose formidable power kept Italy 
itself in perpetual alarms. 

Immediately after this conference, it should seem that some 
unexpected emergency required the emperor’s presence in Pan- umdeiui/, 
nonia. He devolved on his lieutenants the care of finishing the 
destruction of the Alemanni, either by the sword, or by the surer 
operation of famine. But an activo despair has often triumphed 
over the indolent assurance of success. The barbarians, finding it 
impossible to traverse the Danube and the Roman camp, broke 
through the posts in their rear, which were more feebly or less care- 
fully guarded; and with incredible diligence, but by a different 
road, returned towards the mountains of Italy (32). Aurqlian, 
who considered the war as totally extinguished, received the mor- 
tifying intelligence of tho escape of the Alemanni, and of the ravage 
which they already committed in tho territory of Milan. The le- 
gions were commanded to follow, with as much expedition as those 
hea vy bodies were capable of exerting, the rapid flight of an enemy, 
whose infantry and cavalry moved with almost equal swiftness. 

A few days afterwards the emperor himself marched to the relief 
of Italy, at tho head of a chosen body of auxiliaries (among whom 
were the hostages and cavalry of the Vandals), and of all the Prae- 
torian guards who had served in the wars on the Danube (33). 

As the light troops of the Alemanni had spread themselves from «&i ue « 
the Alps to the Apennine, the incessant vigilance of Aurclian and nnqafihei 
his officers was exercised in the discovery, the attack, and the pursuit by Attreli “- 
of the numerous detachments. Notwithstanding this desultory war, 
three considerable battles aro mentioned, in which the principal force 
of both armies was obstinately engaged (3k) . The success was va- 
rious. In the first, fought near Placentia, the Romans received so se- 
vere a blow, that, according to tho expression of a writer extremely 
partial to Aurelian, the immediate dissolution of the empire was ap- 
prehended (35). The crafty barbarians, who had lined the woods, 
suddenly attacked the legions in the dusk of the evening, and, it is 
most probable, after the fatigue and disorder of a long march. The 
fury of their charge was irresistible; but at length, after a dreadful 
slaughter, the patient firmness of the emperor rallied his troops, and 
restored, in some degree, the honour of his arms. The second battle 
was fought near Fano in Umbria ; on the spot which, five hundred 
years before, had been fatal to the brother of Hannibal (36). Thus 
far the successful Germans had advanced along the .Emilian and Fla- 

(32) Hut. August, p. 215. 

(33) Dexipptu, p. 12. 

(34) Victor Junior in Aurelian. 

(35) Vopiscus in Hist. August, p- 210. 

(36) The little river, or rather torrent, of Jfetaurus near Fano, has been immortatued, by finding 
such an historian as Livy, and such a poet as Horace. 
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minian way, with a design of sacking the defenceless mistress of the 
world. But Aurclian, who, watchful for the safety of Rome, still 
hung on their rear, found in this place the decisive moment of 
giving them a total and irretrievable defeat (37). The flying remnant 
of their host was exterminated in a third and last battle near Pavia; 
and Italy was delivered from the inroads of the Alemanni. 

Fear has been the original parent of superstition, and every new 
calamity urges trembling mortals to deprecate the wrath of their 
invisible enemies. Though the best hope of the republic was in 
the valour and conduct of Aurelian, vet such was the public con- 
sternation, when the barbarians were hourly expected at the ga- 
tes of Rome, that, by a decree of the senate, the. Sibylline books 
were consulted. F.ven the emperor himself, from a motive ei- 
ther of religion or of policy, recommended this salutary measure, 
chided the tardiness of the senate (38), and offered to supply w hat- 
ever expense, whatever animals, whatever captives of any na- 
tion, the gods should require. Notwithstanding this liberal offer, 
it does not appear, that any human victims expiated with their 
blood the sins of the Roman people. The Sibylline books enjoined 
ceremonies of a more harmless nature, processions of priests in 
white robes, attended by a chorus of youths and virgins ; lustra- 
tions of the city and adjacent country; and sacrifices, whose 
powerful influence disabled the barbarians from passing the mystic 
ground on which they had been celebrated. However puerile in 
themselves, these superstitions arts weTe subservient to the success 
of the war; and if, in the decisive battle of Fano, the Alemanni 
fancied they saw an army of spectres combating on the side of 
Aurelian, he received a real and effectual aid from this imaginary 
reinforcement (39). 

But whatever confidence might be placed in ideal ramparts, the 
experience of the past, and the dread of the future, induced the 
Romans to construct fortifications of a grosser and more substantial 
kind. The seven hills of Rome had been surrounded, by the suc- 
cessors of Romulus, with an ancient wall of more than thirteen 
miles (VO). The vast inclosure may seem disproportioned to the 
strength and numbers of the infant state. But it was necessary to 
secure an ample extent of pasture and arable land, against the fre- 

(37) It is recorded by an inscription found at Pcsaro. Seo Grntcr. cclxrvi. 3. 

(38) One should imagine, he said, that yon were assembled in a Christian chnrch, not in the 
temple of all the gods. 

(39) Vopiscfog in Hist. August, p. 215* 213, gives a long account of those ceremonies, from thtf 
Registers of the senate. 

(40) Plin. Hist. Nalur. iii. 5. To confirm our idea, wo may observe, that for a long time Mount 
Cadius was a grove of oaks, and Mount Yiminal was overrun with osiers; that, in the fonrth cen- 
tury, the Avcotine was a vacant and solitary retirement ; that, till the time of Augustus, the 
Es^ailine was an unwholesome burying-ground ; and that the numofoos inequalities remarked 
by the ancients in the Quirinal, sufficiently pfrovc that it was not covered with buildings. Of the 
seven hills, the Gapttohno and Palatine only, with the adjacent vallies, were the primitive habi- 
tation of the Roman people. But this subject wool<kroi|uir*a dissertation. 
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quent and sudden incursions of the tribes of Latium, the perpetual 
enemies of the republic. With the progress of Roman greatness, 
the city and its inhabitants gradually increased, filled up the vacant 
space, pierced through the useless nails, covered the field of Mars, 
and, on every side, followed the public highw ays in long and beau- 
tiful suburbs (41). The extent of the new walls, erected by Au- 
rclian, and finished in the reign of Probus, was magnified by po- 
pular estimation to near fifty (42), but is reduced by accurate 
measurement to about twenty-one, miles (43). It was a great but 
a melancholy labour, since the defence of the capital betrayed the * 
decline of the monarchy. The Romans of a more prosperous age, 
who trusted to the arras of the legions the safety of the frontier • 
camps (44), were very far from entertaining a suspicion, that it 
would ever become necessary to fortify the seat of empire against 
the inroads of the barbarians (45). 

The victory of Claudius over the Goths, and the success of Au- AveUm 
relian against the Alemanni, had already restored to the arms of ‘"ft'twT 
Rome their ancient superiority over the barbarous nations of the ““u*”- 
North. To chastise domestic tyrants, and to reunite the dismem- 
bered parts of the empire, was a task reserved for the second of 
those warlike emperors. Though he was acknowledged by the se- 
nate and people, the frontiers of Italy, Africa, Illyricum-, and Thrace, 
confined the limits of his reign. Gaul, Spain, and Britain, Egypt, 

Syria, and Asia Minor, were still possessed by two rebels, who 
alone, out of so numerous a list, had hitherto escaped the dangers 
of their situation; and to complete the ignominy of Rome, these rival 
thrones had been usurped by women. 

A rapid succession of monarchs had arisen and fallen in the S Recession 
provinces of Gaul. The rigid virtues of Posthumus served only to f,r “ *" 

hasten his destruction. After suppressing a competitor, who had a.d. 
assumed the purple at Mentz, he refused to gratify his troops with “ 8-M5 ‘ 
tlie plunder of the rebellious city; and, in the seventh year of his 
reign, became the victim of their disappointed avarice (46). The • 
death of Victorious, his friend and associate, was occasioned by a 
less worthy cause. The shining accomplishments (47) of that 


(41) Rxspatiantia tecta mnltas addiderc urbes, is the expression of Pliny. 

(4*2) Hist. August. p. 'XXI. Both Lipsiua and Isaac V twain* have eagerly embraced this measure. 

(43) See Nardini, Boma Antic*, I. i. C. 8.* 

(44) Tacit. Hint. iv. 23. 

(45) For Aurelian s walls, see Vopiacus in Hist, August, p. 216. 222. Zostmns, 1. i. p. 43. Eu- 
fcophn, ix. 13. Aurel. Victor in Au relian. Victor Junior in Aurtdian. Buseb. Hicronym. et Idalins 

in Chronic. 

(46) His competitor war lollianus.t or .Blianus, if, indeed, those names mean the same person. 

See Tillomont, tom. iii. p. 1177. 

(47) The character of this prince by Julius Aterianus (#p. Hist. August, p. 187.) is worth tran- 


sput compare Gihbn» t ch. xli. note 77. — H. tunny extant bearing the name of t-Tliamis, 

4 The medals which bear the name of Lol- which appears to hive been that of (he corope- 
iianus arc considered forgeries, except one in tbo titor of Poslhuxnus. Echhel. Doct. Hum. t. viL 
museum of the Prince of ftwock : there arc 449. — G. 
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prince were stained by a licontious passion, which he indulged in 
acts of violence, with too little regard to the laws of society, or 
a. 3. mi. even to those of love (48). He was slain at Cologne, by a conspi- 
racy of jealous husbands, whose revenge would have appeared 
more justifiable, had they spared the innocence of his son. After 
the murder of so many valiant princes, it is somewhat remarkable, 
that a female for a long time controlled the fierce legions of Gaul, 
and still more singular, that she was the. mother of the unfortunate 
Yictorinus. The arts and treasures of Victoria enabled her suc- 
* cessfully to place Marius and Tctrious on the throne, and to reign 
with a manly vigour under the name of those dependent emperors. 
Money of copper, of silver, and of gold, was coined in her name; 
she assumed the titles of Augusta and Mother of the Camps : her 
power ended only with her life ; but her life was perhaps shortened 
by the ingratitude of Tetricus (49). 

vhfrtgn When, at the instigation of his ambitious patroness, Tetricus 
*°Teoica! ° f assumed the ensigns of royalty, he Was governor of the peaceful 
province of Aquitaine, an employment suited to his character and 
education. Ho reigned four or five years over Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, the slave and sovereign of a licentious army, whom he 
dreaded, and by whom he was despised. The valour and fortune of 
a.d. 2 *. Aurelianat length opened the prospect of a deliverance. He ven- 
summa. t ure j to disclose his melancholy situation, and conjured the empe- 
ror to hasten to the relief of his unhappy rival. Had this secret 
correspondence reached the cars of the soldiers, it would most pro- 
bably have cost Tetricus his life ; nor could he resign the sceptre 
of Hie West, without committing an act of treason against himself. 
He affected the appearances of a civil war, led his forces into the 
field against Aurelian, posted them in the most disadvantageous 
manner, betrayed his own counsels to the enemy, and with a few 
chosen friends deserted in the beginning of the action. The rebel 
legions, though disordered and dismayed by the unexpected treachery 
• of their chief, defended themselves with desperate valour, till they 
were cut in pieces almost to a man, in this bloody ancl memor- 
able battle, which was fought near Chalons in Champagne (50). 


scribing, as it seems fair and impartial. Victorino qui post Junium Poslhamiim Gallias rexit 
ncminetn existimo praeferenduro ; non in vitiate Trajanum ; non Antoninnm in dementia ; non in 
gravitate Nervam ; non in gnbernando terario Vespasianum ; non in ccnsura totius vitas ac seven tale 
militari Pertinacem vel Severum. Sed omnia hsoc libido et cupidilas voluptalis mulicrarii sic 
perdidit, at nemo audeat virtutes ejus in literas miltcre quem constat omnium jndido mcruisse 
puniri. 

(48) He ravisbed the wife of Attitianns, an actuary, or army agent. Hist. August. j>. 186. Aurd. 
Tictor in Aurelian. 

(49) Pdlio assigns her an article among the thirty tyrants. Hist. August, p. 200. 

(50} Pollio in Hist. August, p. 196. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 220, The two Victors, in the live* 
of Gallienus and Aurelian. Kutrop. ix. 13. Euseb. in Cbron. Of all these writers, only the two 
last (but with strong probability) place the fall of Tetricus before that of Zenobia. M. de Bore (in 
the Academy of Inscriptions, torn, xxx.) docs not wish, and Tillcmont (tom. iii. p. 1189.J does not 
dare to follow them. I have been fairer than the one, and bolder than the other. 
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The retreat of the irregular auxiliaries, Franks and Batavians (51), 
whom the conqueror soon compelled or persuaded to repass the 
Rhine, restored the general tranquillity, and the power of Aurelian 
was acknowledged from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of 
Hercules. 

As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of Autun, alone and 
unassisted, had ventured to declare against the legions of Gaul. After 
a siege of seven months, they stormed and plundered that unfortu- 
nate city, already wasted by famine (52). Lyons, on the contrary, 
had resisted with obstinate disaffection the arms of Aurelian. We 
read of the punishment of Lyons (53), but there is not any men- 
tion of the rewards of Autun. Such, indeed, is the policy of civil 
war : severely to remember injuries, and to forget the most impor- 
tant services. Revenge is profitable, gratitude is expensive. 

Aurelian had no sooner secured the person aoJ provinces of 
Tetricus, than he turned his arms against Zenobia, the celebrated 
queen of Palmyra and the East. Modern Europe has produced 
several illustrious women who have sustained with glory the weight 
of empire ; nor is our own age destitute of such distinguished cha- 
racters. But if we except the doubtful achievements of Semira- 
mis, Zenobia is perhaps the only female, whose superior genius 
broke through the servile indolence imposed on her sex by the 
climate and manners of Asia (5t). She claimed her descent from 
the Macedonian kings of Egypt, * equalled in beauty her ancestor 
Cleopatra, and far surpassed that princess in chastity (55) and va- 
lour. Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely as well as the most 
heroic of her sex. She was of a dark complexion (for in speaking 
of a lady these trifles become important). Her teeth were of a 
pearly whiteness, and her large black eyes sparkled with uncom- 
mon fire, tempered by the most attractive sweetness. Her voice 
was strong and harmonious. Her manly understanding was 
Strengthened and adorned by study. She was not ignorant of the 
Latin tongue, but possessed in equal perfection the Greek, the 
Syriac, and the Egyptian languages. Sho had drawn up for her 
own use an epitome of oriental history, and familiarly compared 
the beauties of Homer and Plato under the tuition of the sublime 
Longinus. 

151) Victor Junior in Aurelian. Eumenius mentions Batavica ; some critics, without any reason, 
would fain alter the word to BagaudieG. 

(52) Eumen. in Vet. PancgvT. iv. 8. 

(53) Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 246. Autnn was not restored till the reign of Diocletian. Sco 
Eumenius de resUurandis scholis. 

(54) Almost every thing that is said of the manners of Odenalhus and Zenobia, is taken from their 
lives in the Augustan History, by Trcbellius Pollio, seep. 192. 198. 

(55) She never admitted her husband's embraces but for the sake of posterity. If her hopes were 
baffled, in the ensuing month she reiterated the experiment. 


* According to some Christian writers Zenobia was a Jewess. (Jost. Geschichte der Israel, iv. 
166. Hist, of Jews, Ui. 175.) — M. 

I* 
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bernkmr This accomplished woman gave her hand to Odenathus, who, 
from a private station, raised himself to the dominion of the East. 
She soon became the friend and companion of a hero. In the 
intervals of war, Odenathus passionately delighted m the exercise 
of hunting ; he pursued with ardour the wild beasts of the desert, 
lions, panthers, and boars; and the ardour of 7-enobm in that dan- 
gerous amusement was not inferior to his own. She had inured 
her constitution to fatigue, disdained the use of a covered carnage, 
generally appeared on horseback in a military habit, and sometimes 
marched several miles on foot at the head of the troops. The suc- 
cess of Odenathus was in a gTeat measure ascribed to her incom- 
parable prudence and fortitude. Their splendid victories over the 
Great Kina, whom they twice pursued as tar as the gates of Gtesi- 
phon, laid the foundations of their united fame and power. he 
armies winch they commanded, and the provinces which they had 
saved, acknowledged not any other sovereigns than their invmoible 
chiefs. The senate and people of Rome revered a stranger who 
had avenged their captive emperor, and even the insensible son of 
Valerian accepted Odenathus for his legitimate colleague, 
she WTCDgM After a successful expedition against the Gothic plunderers of 
her husbami’s ^„ ia t j le Palmyroiiian prince returned to the city of Emesa in Syria. 

Invincible in- war; he was there cut off by domestic treason, and 
his favourite amusement of hunting was the cause, or at least the 
occasion of his death (56). His nephew, Mmonius, presumed to 
dart his javelin before that of liis uncle ; and though admonishod of 
his errov, repeated the same insolence. As a monarch, and as a 
sportsman, Odenathus was provoked, took away his horse, a mark 
of ignominy among the barbarians, and chastised the rash y outh 
by a short confinement. The offence was soon forgot, but the 
punishment was remembered ; and Mteonius, with a few daring 
associates, assassinated his uncle in the midst of a great entertain- 
a d 250 ment. Herod, the son of Odenathus, though not of Zenobia, a 
young man of a soft and effeminate temper (57), was killed with 
his father. But Maxmius obtained only the pleasure of revenge by 
this bloody deed. He had scarcely time to assume the title of Au- 
gustus, before he was sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of her 
husband (58). 


(wn Hfct. August. p. m, 193. Zrtsimns, 1. 1, p. 33. Zonaras, 1. *H.p. 383. The last Is clear and 
probable, the others confused and inconsistent. The text of Syncellns, if not corrupt, is absolute 

nonsense. _ . ^ ^ * 

|S7) odenathus and Zenobia often sent him, from the spoils of the enemr, presents or gems ana 
toys, which he received with infinite delight. 

(58) Some very unjust suspicions have been cast on Zenobia,. as if she was accessary to her hus- 
band's death. 



* According to Zosimus, Odenathus was of a habit the hanks of the Euphrates. Eckhcl.Doct. 
noble family in Pphnyra ; and, according to Pro- Nuni. vii. 489. — G. 
copius, he was prince of the Saracens who in- 
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^ r*n , ass ' 8tance ^' s most f*hhful friends, she immedi- »nd wig*, 

adely filled the vacant throne, and governed with manly counsels “it? 
Palmyra, Syria, and the East, above five years. By the death of 
Odenathus, that authority was at an end which the senate had 
granted him only as a personal distinction ; but his martial widow, 
disdaining both the senate and Gailienus, obliged one of the Roman 
generals, who was sent against her, to retreat into Europe, with the 
loss of his army and his reputation (59). Instead of the little pas- 
sions which so frequently perplex a female reign, the steady admi- 
nistration of Zenobia was guided by the most judicious maxims of 
Policy-’ If it' Was expedient to pardon, she could cabn her resent- 
ment ; if it was necessary to punish, she could impose silence on 
the voice of pity. Her strict oeconoroy was accused of avarice ; 
yet on every proper occasion she appeared magnificent and liberal! 

The neighbouring states of Arabia, Armenia, and Persia, dreaded 
her enmity, and solicited her alliance. To the dominions of Ode- 
nathus, which extended from the Euphrates to the frontiers of 
Biihynia, his widow added the inheritance of lier ancestors, the 
populous and fertile kingdom of Egypt (60).* The emperor Clau- 
dius acknowledged her merit, and was content, that, while he pur- 
sued the Gothic war, she should assert the dignity of the empire in 
the East (60). The conduct, however, of Zenobia, was attended 
with some ambiguity ; nor is it unlikely that she Irad conceived the 
design of erecting an independent and hostile monarchy. She 
blended with the popular manners of Roman princes the stately 
pomp of the courts of Asia, and exacted from her subjects the same 
adoration that was paid to the successors of Cyrus. She bestowed 
on her three sons (61) a Latin education, and often shewed them 
to the troops adorned with the Imperial purple. For herself she 
reserved the diadem, with the splendid but doubtful title of Queen 
of the East. 

When Aureiian passed over into Asia, against an adversary whose tk c 
sex alone could render her an object of contempt, his presence re- "Indian l>f 
stored obedience to the province of Bithynia, already shaken by the A 11 2,2 
arms and intrigues of Zenobia (68). Advancing at the head of his 
legions, he accepted the submission of Ancyra, and was admitted 

(58) Hist. August, p. 180, 181. 

(60) See in Hist. Augwi. p. 108. Aurelian's testimony to her merit ; and for the contmcst of 
Egypt, Zositnus, 1. i. p. 39,40. 

(61) Timolaus, Herennianus, and Yaballathus. It is supposed that the two former were already 
dead before tho war.. Oa the last, Aureiian bestowed a small province of Armcuia, with the title 
Of Kin^ ; several of his medals are still extant. Soe TiUemont, tom. Ui. p. 1190. 

(63) Zotimus, I. i. p. 44. 


* This seems very doubtful: Claudius, during Aureiian. The same circumstance throws great 
all his reign, is represented as emperor on the improbability on her conquests in Galatia. Per- 
medals of Alexandria, which arc very numerous, haps Zenobia administered Egypt in the name of 
If Zenobia possessed any power in Egvpt, it could Claudius, ami emboldened by the death of that 
only have been at the beginning of the reign of prince, subjected it to her own power. — G. 
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into Tyana, after an obstinate siege, by the help of a perfidious 
citizen. The generous though fierce temper of Aurelian abandoned 
the traitor to the rage of the soldiers : a superstitious reverence 
induced him to treat with lenity the countrymen of Apollonius the 
philosopher (63). Antioch was deserted on his approach, till the 
emperor, by his salutary edicts, recalled the fugitives, and granted 
a general pardon to all who, from necessity rather than choice, had 
been engaged in the service of the Palmyrenian Queen. The unex- 
pected mildness of such a conduct reconciled the minds of the Sy- 
rians, and, as far as the gates of Emesa, the wishes of the people 
seconded the terror of his arms (64-). 

« cmpior Zenobia would have ill deserved her reputation, had she indo- 
piiBjrenbL lently permitted the emperor of the West to approach within an 
i °f h AD b ii«h* hundred miles of her capital. The fate of the East was decided in 
ami Emesa. two great battles ; so similar in almost every circumstance, that we 
can scarcely distinguish them from each other, except by observing 
that the first was fought near Antioch (65), and the second near 
Emesa (66). In both, the queen of Palmyra animated the armies 
by her presence, and devolved the execution of her orders on Zab- 
das, who had already signalised liis military talents by the conquest 
of Egypt. The numerous forces of Zenobia consisted for the most 
part of light archers, and of heavy cavalry clothed in complete steel. 
The Moorish and Illyrian horse of Aurclian"were unable to sustain 
the ponderous charge of their antagonists. They fled in real or 
affected disorder, engaged the Palmyrcnians in a laborious pursuit, 
harassed them by a desultory combat, and at length discomfited 
this impenetrable but unwieldy body of cavalry. The light infantry* 
in the mean time, when they had exhausted their quivers, remain- 
ing without protection against a closer onset, exposed their naked 
sides to the sxvords of the legions. Aurelian had chosen these vete- 
ran troops, who w'ere usually stationed on the Upper Danube, and 
whose valour had been severely tried in the Alemannic war (67). 
After the defeat of Emesa, Zenobia found it impossible to collect a 
third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the nations subject to 
her empire had joined the standard of the concjueror, who detached 
Probus, the bravest of his generals, to possess himself of the Egyp- 
tian provinces. Palmyra was the last resource of the widow of 
Odcnathus. She retired within the walls of her capital, made every 
preparation for a vigorous resistance, and declared, with the intro- 

r 1 ■ • i . j 

(63) Topics (in Hist. August, p. 217.) gives us an authentic letter, and a doubtful vision, of An* 
relian. Apollonius of Tyana was born about the same time as Jesus Christ. His life (that of tha 
former) is related in so fabulous a manner by his disciples, that we arc at a loss to discover whether 
he was a sage, an impostor, or a fanatic. 

(64) Zosimus, 1. i. p. 46. 

(65) At a place called Imm®. Entropius, Sextus Bufus, and Jerome, mention only this fim 
battle. 

(66) Yopiscus, in Hist. August, p. 217, mentions only the second. 

(67) Zosimus, 1. i. p. 44 — 46. His account of the two battles is clear and circumstantial. 
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pidity of a heroine, that the fast moment of her reign and of her life 
should be the same. 

Amid the barren deserts of Arabia, a few cultivated spots rise like The st«e of 
islands out of the sandy ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Pal- rilm!Tt ' 
myra, by its signification in the Syriac as well as in the Latin lan- 
guage, denoted the number of palm trees which afforded shade and 
verdure to that temperate region. The air was pure, and the soil, 
watered by some invaluable springs, was capable of producing fruits 
as well as corn. A placo possessed of such singular advantages, 
and situated at a convenient distance (68) between the Gulph of 
Persia and the Mediterranean, was soon frequented by the caravans 
which conveyed to the nations of Europe a considerable part of the 
rich commodities of India. Palmyra insensibly increased into an 
opulent and independent city, and connecting the Roman and the 
Parthian monarchies by the mutual benefits of commerce, was suf- 
fered to observe an humble neutrality, till, at length, after the victories 
of Trajan, the little republic sunk into the bosom of Rome, and flou- 
rished more than one hundred and fifty years in the subordinate 
though honourable rank of a colony. It wasduring that peaceful pe- 
riod, if we may judge from a few remaining inscriptions, that the 
wealthy Palmyrenians constructed those temples, palaces, and por- 
ticos of Grecian architecture, whose ruins, scattered over an extent 
of several miles, have deserved the curiosity of our travellers. The # 
elevation of Odenathus and Zenohia appeared to reflect new' splen- 
dour on their country, and Palmyra, for a while, stood forth the 
rival of Rome : but the competition was fatal, and ages of prospe- 
rity were sacrificed to a moment of glory (69). 

In his march over the sandy desert botw'een Emesa and Palmyra, n , s besieged 
the emperor Aurelian was perpetually harassed by the Arabs; nor Astd “ 0 ’ 
could ho always defend his army, and especially his baggage, from 
those flying troops of active and daring robbers, who watched the 
moment of surprise, and eluded the slow pursuit of the legions. 

The siege of Palmyra was an object far more difficult and important, 
and the emperor, who with incessant vigour, pressed the attacks in 
person, was himself wounded with a dart. “ The Roman people,” 
says Aurelian, in an original letter, “ speak with contempt of the 
“ war which I am waging against a woman. They are ignorant 

(6fi) It wu frf^handrwl sad thirtr-ltvrn miles from Seleucia, and two btradred and three from 
the nearest coast of Syria, according to the reckoning of Pliny, who, in a few words (Hist. Natur. 

V. 21.), gives an excellent description of Palmyra.* 

(69) Some English travellers from Aleppo discovered tbe ruins of Palmyra, about tbo end of the 
last ceotnry. Our curiosity has since been gratified in a more splendid manner by Messieurs Wood 
and Dawkins. For the history of Palmyra, wc may consult the masterly dissertation of Dr. Halley 
in the Philosophical Transactions : Low thorp’s Abridgment, vol. iii. p. 518. 


• Tadmor, or Palmyra, was probably at a very v. i. p. 125. Tadmor was probably built by Solo- 
aarly period, the connecting link between the mon as a commercial station. Hist, of Jews, v. it 
commerce of Tyre and Babylon. Heeren, Idceu, p. 271. — M. 
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“ both of (he character and of the power of Zenobia. It is impos- 
“ siblo to enumerate her warlike preparations, of stones, of arrows, 

“ and of every species of missile weapons. Every part of the w alls 
“ is provided with two or three balisfte, and artificial fires are 
“ thrown from her military engines. The fear of punishment has 
“armed her with a desperate courage. Yet still 1 trust in tike 
“ protecting deities of Rome, who have hitherto been favourable to 
“all my undertakings (70).” Doubtful, however, of the protec- 
tion or the gods, and of the event or the siege, Aurelian judged it 
more prudent to offer terms of an advantageous capitulation ; to 
tho queen, a splendid retreat; to the citizens, their ancient privi- 
leges. Iiis proposals were obstinately rejected, and the refusal was 
accompanied with insult. 

„bo become The firmness of Zenobia was supported by the hope, that in a 
tbc'citj! "very short time famine would compel tho Roman army to repass 
the desert; and by the reasonable expectation that the kings of the 
East, and particularly the Persian monarch, would arm in the de- 
fence of their most natural ally. But fortune and the perseverance 
of Aurelian overcame every obstacle. The death of Sapor, which 
happened about this time (71), distracted the councils of Persia, 
and the inconsiderable succours that attempted to relieve Palmyra, 
were easily intercepted either by the arms or the liberality of the 
« emperor. Krom every part of Syria, a regular succession of con- 
voys safely arrived in the camp, which was increased by the return 
of Probus with his victorious troops from the conquest of Egypt. 
It was then that Zenobia resolved to fly. She mounted the fleetest 
of her dromedaries (72), .md had already reached tho banks of the 
Euphrates, about sixty miles from Palmyra, when she was over- 
taken by the pursuit of Aurelian’s light horse, seized and brought 
A. D. M3, back a captive to the feet of the emperor. Her capital soon after- 
wards surrendered, and was treated with unexpected lenity. The 
arms, horses, and camels, with an immense treasure of gold, sil- 
ver, silk, and precious stones, W'ere all delivered to the conqueror, 
who leaving only a garrison of six hundred archers, returned io 
F.mesa, and employed some time in the distribution of rewards and 
punishments at the end of so memorable a war, which restored to 
the obedience of Rome those provinces that had renounced their 
allegiance since the captivity of Valerian. , 

Bebaviouf of When the Syrian queen was brought into the presence of Aure- 
ZenoWa. | le sternly asked her, How she liad presumed to rise in arms 

^70) Yopiscus in Hist. August, p. 218. 

(71) From a very doubtful chronology I have endeavoured to extract the most probable date. 

(72) Hist. August, p. 218. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 50. Though the camel is a heavy beast of burden, 
the dromedary, who is cither of the same or of a kindred species, is used by the natives of Asia and 

Africa, on all fUNwaions which require celerity, ifie Arabs affirm, that 4ie will ran -over as m uch 
ground io onoday a» their fleetest horses oan perform in eight or tan. Seefiaibn, HisL- WatnraiU, 
lorn. xi. p. 222., and Shaw's Travels, p. 107. 
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against the emperors of Home 1 The answer of Zenobia was a 
prudent mixture of respect and firmness. “ Because I disdained to 
“consider as Romau emperors an Aurcolus or a Gallienus. You 
“alone I acknowledge as my conqueror and my sovereign (73).” 
But as female fortitude is commouly artificial, so it is seldom steady 
or consistent. The courage of Zenobia deserted her in the hour of 
trial ; she trembled at the angry clamours of the soldiers, who called 
aloud for her immediate execution, forgot the generous despair of 
Cleopatra, which she had proposed as her model, and ignominiously 
purchased life by the sacrifice of her fame and her friends. It was 
to their counsels, which governed the weakness of her sex, that 
she imputed Lite guilt of her obstinate resistance; it was on their 
heads that she directed the vengeance of the cruel. Aurelian. The 
fantu of Longinus, who was included among the numerous and 
perhaps innocent victims of her fear, will survive that of the queen 
who betrayed, or the tyYant who condemned him.. Genius aud 
learning were incapable of moving a fierce unlettered soldier, but 
they had served to elevate and harmonise the soul of Longinus. 
Without uttering a complaint, he calmly followed the executioner, 
pitying Ids unhappy mistress, aud bestow ing comfort on lus afflicted 
friends (74). 

Returning from the conquest of the Last, Aurclian had already 
crossed the Streights which divide Europe from Asia, ‘when he was 
provoked by the intelligence that file Palmyrenians bad massacred 
the governor and garrison w hich he had left among them, and again 
erected tho standard of revolt. YVilliout a moment's deliberation, 
be once more turned his face towards Syria. Antioch was alarmed 
by bis rapid approach, and the helpless city of Palmyra felt the 
irresistible weight of his resentment. We have a letter of Aurelian 
himself, in which he acknowledges (75), Unit old men, women, 
children, and peasants, had been involved in that dreadful execu- 
tion, which should liave been confined to armed rebellion; and 
fdUiough his principal couceru seems directed to the ro-establish- 
munl of a temple of tho Sun, he discovers some pity for the 
remnant of Uic Palmy reuia ns, to whom he grauls the permission of 
rebuilding and inliabiting their city. But it is easier to destroy 
than to restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, 
gradually sunk into an obscure town, a trilling fortress, and at 
length a miserable village. The present citizens of Palmyra, con- 
sisting of thirty or forty families, have erected their mud-cottages 
within the spacious court of a magnificent temple. 

Another and a last labour still awaited the indefatigable Aurelian; 
to suppress a dangerous though obscure rebel, who, during the re- 

(73) Pollio in Him. August, p. Id9. 

(74) Vopiscus iu Hist. August, p. 219. ZoajjBUS, 1. Up. 51. 

(•75) Util. August.. p. 219. 


Hebelliom 
and ruin of 
Palmyra. 
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Aor '!i« vo * 1 Palm y ra - l* a J arisen on the hanks of the Nile. Firmus, 

tho^’bSuon tlie friend and ally, as he proudly styled himself, of Odenathus and 

of Es™i. im Zcnobia, was no more than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In the 
course of his trade to India, he had formed very intimate con- 
nections with the Saracens and the Blemmyes, whose situation on 
either coast of the Red Sea gave them an easy introduction into the 
Upper Egypt. The Egyptians he inflamed with the hope of free- 
dom, and, at the head of their furious multitude, broke into the 
city of Alexandria, where he assumed the Imperial purple, coined 
money, published edicts, and raised an army, which, as ho vainly 
boasted, he was capable of maintaining from the sole profits of his 
paper trade. Such troops were a feeble defence against the ap- 
proach of Aurelian; and it seems almost unnecessary to relate, 
that Firmus was routed, taken, tortured, and put to death. Au- 
relian might now congratulate the senatCj the people, and himself, 
that in little more than three years, he had restored universal peace 
and order to the Roman world (76). 

tani Since the foundation of Rome, no general had more nobly de- 

Avrciiuu served a triumph than Aurelian ; nor was a triumph ever celebrated 
w ith superior pride and magnificence (77). The pomp was opened 
by twenty elephants, four royal tigers, and above two hundred of 
the most curious animals from every climate of the North, the East, 
and the South. They were followed by sixteen hundred gladia- 
tors, devoted to the cruel amusement of the amphitheatre. The 
wealth of Asia, the arms and ensigns of so many conquered nations, 
and the magnificent plate and wardrobe of the Syrian queen, were 
disposed in exact symmetry or artful disorder. The ambassadors 
of the most remote parts of the earth, of ^Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, 
Bactriana, India, and China, all remarkable by their rich or sin- 
gular dresses, displayed the fame and power of the Roman empe- 
ror, who exposed likewise to the public view tho presents that he 
had received, and particularly a great number of crow ns of gold, 
the offerings of grateful cities. The victories of Aurelian w-ere 
attested by the long train of captives who reluctantly attended his 
triumph, Goths, Vandals, Sarmatians, Alemanni, Franks, Gauls, 
Syrians, and Egyptians. Each people was distinguished by its pe- 
culiar inscription, and the title of Amazons was bestowed on ten 
martial^ heroines of the Gothic nation who had been taken in 
arms (78). But every eye, disregarding tho crowd of captives, was 


.??! y°f ,SOT! H,st - A-StKt. V *». 242. As an instance of luxury, It is observed, that he 
Vrom th. He „ w “ re “* riH ! W « for his !trcn R ll ‘ and appetite, bis courage and dexterity. 

Aurelian, we may justly infer, that Firmus vrns the last of the rebels, and con- 
•cqnenUy that TeUicus was already suppressed. 

mi nnLnZ'^ ‘['“‘"P 1 ' , ot Aurelian, described by Vopiscus. He relates the particulars with bis usual 
’ an . d > ?" 11,1,1 occasion, they happen to be interesting. Hist. August, p. 220. 

(J8J Among barbarous nations, women have often combated by the sido of their husbands But 
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fixed on the emperor Tetricus, and the queen of the East. The 
former, as well as his son, whom he had created Augustus, was 
dressed in Gallic trowsers (79), a saffron tunic, and a roller of pur- 
ple. The beauteous figure ol' Zenobia was confined by fetters of 
gold; a slave supported the gold chain which encirclod her neck, 
and she almost fainted under tho intolerable weight of jewels. She 
preceded on foot the magnificent chariot, in which she once hoped 
to enter the gates of Rome. It was followed by two other cha- 
riots, still more sumptuous, of Odenathus and of the Persian mo- 
narch. The triumphal car of Aurelian (it had formerly been used 
by a Gothic king) was drawn, on this memorable occasion, either 
by four stags or by four elephants (80). The most illustrious of 
the senate, the people, and the army, closed the solemn procession. 

Unfeigned joy, wondej, and gratitude, swelled the acclamations of 
the multitude; but the satisfaction of the senate was clouded by the 
appearance of Tetricus; nor could they suppress a rising murmur, 
that the haughty emperor should thus expose to public ignominy 
tl»e person of a Roman and a magistrate (81). 

But however, in the treatment of his unfortunate rivals, Aurelian Hutr««n*ot 
might indulge his pride, he behaved towards them with a gene^ 
rous clemency, which was seldom exercised by the ancient con- 
querors. Princes who, without success, had defended their throne 
or freedom, were frequently strangled in prison, as soon as the 
triumphal pomp ascended the Capitol. These usurpers, whom 
their defeat had convicted of the crime of treason, were permitted to 
spend their lives in affluence and honourable repose. The emperor 
presented Zenobia with an elegant villa at Tibur, or Tivoli, about 
twenty miles from tho capital ; the Syrian queen insensibly sunk 
into a Roman matron, her daughters married into noble families, 
and her race was not yet extinct in the fifth Century (82). Tetri- 
cus and his son were reinstated in their rank and fortunes. They • 
erected on the Cselian hill a magnificent palace, and as soon as it 

it i« almost impossible that a society of Amazons should ever We existed cither in the old or new 
‘world. 1 ' 

(79) The use of hracar, breeches, or trowsers, was still considered In Italy as a Gallic and bar- . 
barian fashion. The Romans, however, had made great advances towards it. To encircle the legs 
and thighs with fascia , or bands, was understood, in the time of Pompey and Horace, to be.a proof 
of ill health or effeminacy. In the age of Trajan, the custom was confined to the rich and luxu- 
rious. It gradually was adopted by the meanest of the people. See a very curious note of Casau- 
bon, ad Sueton. in August, c. 82. # 

(80} Most probably the former ; the latter, sera on the medals of Aurelian, only denote (according 
to the learned Cardinal Norris) an oriental victory. 

(81) The expression of Calphnrnius [Eclog. i. 50.], Nullos ducet captiva triumphos, as applied to 
Rome, contains a very manifest allusion aud censure. 

(82) Yopiscus in Hist. August, p. 199. Hicronjm. in Chron. Prosper in Chron. Baroaius sup- 
poses that Zenobius, bishop of Florence in the time of St. Ambrose, w as of her family. 


* Klaproth's theory on the origin of such tra- man, the females may have endeavoured, for a 
ditions is at least recommended by its ingenuity, time, to maintain their independence in tbeir 
The males of a tribe having gone out on a ma- camp or village, till their children grow op. Tra* 
rauding expedition, aud having been cut of to a vels, ch. xxx. Eng. Trans. — M. 
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was finished, invited Aurelian to supper. On his entrance, ho was 
agreeably surprised with a picture which represented their singular 
history. They were delineated offering to the emperor a civic 
crown and the sceptre of Gaul, and again receiving at his hands the 
ornaments of the senatorial dignity. The father was afterwards 
invested with the government of JLucania (83), and Aurelian, who 
soon admitted the abdicated monarch to his friendship and conver- 
sation, familiarly asked him, Whether it were not more desirable 
to administer a province of Italy, than to reign beyond the Alps? 
The son long continued a respectable member of the senate; nor 
was there any one of the Roman nobility more esteemed by Aure- 
lian, as well as by his successors (84). 
ho So long and so various was the pomp of Aurelian’s triumph, that 

»<fdeTotion. although it opened with the dawn of day, the Blow majesty of the 
procession ascended not the Capitol before the ninth hour; and it 
was already dark when the emperor returned to the palace. The 
festival was protracted by theatrical representations, the games of 
the circus, the hunting of wild beasts, combats of gladiators, and 
naval engagements. Liberal donatives were distributed to the army 
and people, and sevoral institutions, agreeable or beneficial to tike 
city, contributed to perpetuate the glory of Aurelian. A consider- 
able portion of his oriental spoils was consecrated to the gods of 
Rome; die Capitol, and every other temple, glittered with the otler- 
ings of his ostentatious piety; and the temple of the Sun alone 
received above fifteen thousand pounds of gold (8a). This last was 
a magnificent structure, erected by the emperor on the side of the 
Quirinal hill, and dedicated soon after the triumph, to that deity 
whom Aurelian adored as the parent of his life and fortunes, liis 
mother had been an inferior priestess in a chapel of the Sun; a 
peculiar devotion to the god of Light, was a sentiment wliicli the 
fortunate peasant imbibed in his infancy; and every step of his 
elevation, every victory of his reign, fortified superstition by grati- 
tude (86). 

lemperoMt The arms of Aurelian had vanquished the foreign and domestic 

* *5““°“ ".{ms of the republic. We arc assured, that, by his salutary rigour, 
crimes and factions, mischievous arts and pernicious connivance, 
the luxuriant growth of a feeble and oppressive government, were 
eradicated throughout the Roman world (87). But if we attentively 


(83) Vopi.se . in nisi. August, p. 222. Entropius, ix. 13. Victor Junior. Dot Pollio, in Hist. 
August, p. 196. says, that Tetricns was made corrector of all Italy. 

(84) Hist. August, p. 197. 

(85) Vopiacus in Hist. August 222. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 56. He plaoed in-it tho images of Belus and 
of the Sun, which he had brought from Palmyra. It was dedicated in the fourth year of his reiga 
(Euscb. in Chroo.}, but was most assuredly begun immediately on his accession. 

(86) Bee in -the Augustan History, p. 210., the omens of his fortune. Hi* devotion to the sun 
appears in hi* letters, on bis medals, aud is mentioned in tho .Cxaars of Julian. CommcnUiro.de 
Spaoheim, p. UK). 

(87) Vopiscus in Hul..dtagttlt. p. 2fU. 
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reflect how much sn ifter is the progress of corruption than its cure, 
anti if wo rcniemher tiial the years abandoned to public disorders 
exceeded the mouths allotted to the martial reigu of Aurelian, we 
must confess that a few short intervals of |>eacc were insufficient 
for the arduous work of reformation. Even his attempt to restore 
the integrity of the coin, was upposed by a formidable insurrection. 

The emperor’s vexation breaks out in one of his private letters : 

“ Surely,” says he, “ the gods have decreed that my life should bo 
“ a perpetual warfare. A sedition within the walls has just now T 
“ given birth to a very serious civil war. The workmen of the 
“ mint, at the instigation of Eelicissimus, a slave to whom 1 had 
“ entrusted an employment in the finances, have risen in rebellion. 

“ They are at length suppressed ; lmt seven thousand of my soldiers 
“ have been slain in the contest, of those troops whose ordinary sta- 
“ lion is in Dacia, and the camps along the Danube (88)." Other 
writers, who confirm the same fact, add likewise, that it happened 
soon after Aurciian’s triumph; that the decisive engagement was 
fought on the Qelian hill; that the workmen of the mint had adul- 
terated the coin; and that the emperor restored the public credit, 
by delivering out good money in oxchange for the bad, wlholi the 
people was commanded to bring into the treasury (89). 

We might content ourselves with relating this extraordinary obsemtioo* 
transaction, but we cannot dissemble how much in its present form up011 
it appears to us inconsistent and incredible. The debasement of 
the coin is indeed w ell suited to the administration of Gallienus; nor 
is it unlikely that the instruments of the corruption might dread 
the inflexible justice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as w ell as tire pro- 
fit, must have been confined to a few ; nor is it easy to conceive by 
what arts they could arm a people whom they had injured, agaiust 
a monarch whom they had betrayed. We might naturally expect, 
that such miscreants should have shared the public detestation, with 
the informers and the other ministers of oppression; and that the 
reformation of the coin should have been an action equally popular 
with the destruction of those obsolete accounts, which by tho empe- 
ror's order were burnt in the forum of Trajan (90). lo an age when 
the principles of commerce were so imperfectly understood, the most 
desirable end might perhaps be effected by harsh and injudicious 
means; but a temporary grievance of such a nature can scarcely 
excite and support a serious civil war. The repetition of intolerable 
taxes, imposed either on the land or on the necessaries of life, may 
at last provoke those who will not, or who cannot, relinquish their 
country. But the case is far otherwise in every operation which, 

(88) Hist. August. p. 222. Aureliae calls these soWwts Hibtri Rtporitm, Cattriani, end 
Dacisci. 

(89) Zosimus, 1. i. p. 56. Eulropius, ix. 14. Anret. Victor. 

(90) Hist. August, p. 222. Aurel Vidor. 
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by whatsoever expedients, restores the just value of money. The 
transient evil is soon obliterated by the permanent benefit, the loss 
is divided among multitudes ; and if a few wealthy individuals ex- 
perience a sensible diminution of treasure, with their riches, they 
at the same time lose the degree of weight and importance which 
they derived from the possession of them. However Aurelian might 
choose to disguise the real cause of the insurrection, his reformation 
of the coin could furnish only a faint pretence to a party already 
powerful and discontented. Rome, though deprived of freedom, 
was distracted by faction. The people, towards whom the empe- 
ror, himself a plebeian, always expressed a peculiar fondness, lived 
in perpetual dissension with the senate, the equestrian order, and 
the Praetorian guards (91). Nothing less than the firm though secret 
conspiracy of those orders, of the authority of the first', the wealth of 
the second, and the arms of the third, could have displayed a 
strength capable of contending in battle with the veteran legions of 
the Danube, which, under the conduct of a martial sovereign, had 
achieved the conquest of the West and of the East. 

Whatever was the cause or the object of this rebellion, imputed 
with so little probability to the workmen of the mint, Aurelian used 
his victory with unrelenting rigour (92). He was naturally of a 
severe disposition. A peasant and a soldier, his nerves yielded not 
easily to the impressions of sympathy, and he could sustain without 
emotion the sight of tortures and death. Trained from his earliest 
youth in the exercise of arms, he set too small a value on the life of 
a citizen, chastised by military execution the slightest offences, and 
transferred the stern discipline of the camp into the civil adminis- 
tration of the laws. His love of justice often became a blind and 
furious passion ; and whenever he deemed his own or the public 
safety endangered, ho disregarded the rules of evidence, and the 
proportion of punishments. The unprovoked rebellion with which 
the Romans rew arded his services, exasperated his haughty spirit 
The noblest families of the capital were involved in the guilt or sus- 
picion of this dark conspiracy. A hasty spirit of revenge urged the 
bloody prosecution, and it proved fatal to one of the nephews of the 
emperor. The executioners (if we may use the expression of a 
contemporary poet) were fatigued, tho prisons crowded, and the un- 
happy senate lamented the death or absence of its most illustrious 
members (93). Nor was the pride of Aurelian less offensive to that 

(91) It already raged before Aurelian’s return from Egypt. See Yopiscus, who quotes an original 
letter. Hist. August, p. 244. 

(92) Yopiscus in Hist. August, p. 222. The two Victors. Eutropius, ix. 14. Zosimus(l. i. p. 43.) 
mentions only three senators, and places their death before the eastern war. 

(®3) Nulla cateuati fetalis pompa. senatus 

Carnilicum las&ahit opus ; nee carccre plcno 
Infelix raros uuuerahit curia Patrcs. 

Calphurn. Edog. i. 60. 
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assembly tlian liis cruelty. Ignorant or impatient of the restraints 
of civil institutions, he disdained to hold his power by any other title 
than that of the sword, and governed by right of conquest an empire 
which he had saved and subdued (94). 

It was observed by one of the most sagacious of the Roman 
princes, that the talents of his predecessor Aurelian were better 
suited to the command of an army, than to the government of an 
empire (95). Conscious of the character in which nature and ex- 
perience had enabled him to excel, he again took the field a few 
months after his triumph. It was expedient to exercise the rest- 
less temper of the legions in some foreign war, and the Persian mon- 
arch, exulting in the shame of Valerian, still braved with impunity 
the offended majesty of Rome. At the head of an army, less for- 
midable by its numbers than by its discipline and valour, the em- 
peror advanced as far as the Streights which divide Europe from 
Asia. He there experienced, that the most absolute power is a weak 
defence against the effects of despair. Ho had threatened one of his 
secretaries who was accused of extortion ; and it was known that 
he seldom threatened in vain. The last hope which remained for 
'the criminal, was to involve some of the principal officers of the 
army in his danger, or at least in his fears. Artfully counterfeiting 
his master’s hand, he showed them, in a long and bloody list, their 
own names devotod to death. AVilhout suspecting or examining 
the fraud, they resolved to secure their lives by the murder of the 
emperor. On his march, between Byzantium and Heraclea, Aure- 
lian was suddenly attacked by the conspirators, whose stations gave 
them a right to surround his person, and after a short resistance, fell 
by tlie hand of Mucapor, a general whom he had always loved and 
trusted. He died regretted by the army, detested by the senate, hut 
universally acknowledged as a warlike and fortunate prince, the use- 
ful though severe reformer of a degenerate state (96). 

i ’ — n 

CHAPTER XU. 

Conduct of the Army and Senate after the Death of Aurelian. — Reigns of TacituSj 
Probus, Carus, and his Sons. 

Such was the unhappy condition of the Roman emperors, that, 
whatever might be their conduct, their fate was commonly the same. 
A life of pleasure or virtue, of severity or mildness, of indolence or 
glory, alike led to an untimely grave ; and almost every reign is 

(94) According to the younger Tictor, he sometimes wore the diadem. Deus and Dominvt ap- 
pear on bis medals. 

(95) It was the observation of Diocletian. See Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 224. 

(96) Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 221. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 57. Eulrop. ix. 15. The two Victors. . 
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t closed by the same disgusting repetition of treason and murder. 

* The death of Anrelian, however, is remarkable by its extraordinary 
consequences. The legions admired* lamented, and revenged their 
victorious chief. The artifice of his perfidious secretary was dis- 
covered and punished. The deluded conspirators attended the fu- 
neral of their injured sovereign, with sincere or well-feigned contri- 
tion, and submitted to the unanimous resolution of the military 
order, which was signified by the following epistle : “ The brave and 
“ fortunate armies to the senate and people of Rome. — The crime 
“ of one man, and the error of many, have deprived ns of tho late 
“ emperor Aurelian. May it please you, venerable lords and fa- 
“ thers ! to place him in the number of tho gods, and to appoint a 
“ sticcessorwhom your judgment shall declare worthy of the Impe- 
“ rial purple I None of those, whose guilt or misfortune have eon— 
“ trilmted to our loss, shall ever reign over us (1).” The Roman 
senators heard, without surprise, that another emperor had been as- 
sassinated in his camp : they secretly rejoiced in the fall of Aurelianj 
but the modest and dutiful address of the legions, w hen it was com- 
municated in full assembly by the consul, diffused the most pleas- 
ing astonishment. Such honours as fear and perhaps esteem could 
extort, they liberally poured forth on the memory of their deceased 
sovereign. Such acknowledgments as gratitude could inspire, they 
returned to the faithful armies of the republic, who entertained so 
just a sense of the legal authority of the senate in the choice of an 
emperor. Yet, notwithstanding this flattering appeal, the most 
prudent of the assembly declined exposing their safety and dignity 
to the caprice of an armed multitude. The strength of the legions 
was, indeed, a pledge of their sincerity, since those who may com- 
mand are seldom reduced to the necessity of dissembling; but could 
it naturally be expected, that a hasty repentance would correct tho 
inveterate habits of fourscore years? Should the soldiers relapse 
into their accustomed seditions, their insolence might disgrace the 
majesty of the senate, and prove fatal to the object of its choice. 
Motives like these dictated a decree, by which tho election of a new 
emperor was referred to the suffrage of tlie military order. 
a. d . 275. The contention that ensued is one of the best attested, but most 
A peaceful improbable events in the history of mankind (2). The troopff.'as if 
'■‘Hr satiated with the exercise of power, again conjured the senate to in- 
mouau. vest one of its own body with the Imperial purple. The senate still 
persisted in its refusal ; the army in its request. The reciprocal offer 

. (*! Vopisco* in Hist. August, p. 2W. Aurelius Victor mentions a formal deputation from the 

troops to the senate. 

W Vopiseu*. our principal authority, wrote at Home, sixteen year* only after the death of Aure- 
lian ; and, besides the recent notoriety of the facts, constantly draws his materials from the Journals 
of theSenatc, aud tho original papers of the tflpfan library. Zosimus and Zonaras appear as Igno- 
rant of lhi9 transaction as thoy were in general of the Roman constitution. 
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was pressed and rejected at least three times, and whilst the obstinate 
modesty of either party was resolved to receive a master from the 
hands of the other, eight months insensibly elapsed : an amazing 
period of tranquil anarchy, during which the Roman world remained 
without a sovereign, without an usurper, and without a sedition.* 

The generals and magistrates appointed by Aurelian continued to 
execute their ordinary functions; and it is observed, that a proconsul 
of Asia was the only considerable person removed from his office, 
in the whole course of the interregnum. 

An event somewhat similar, but much less authentic, is sup- 
posed to have happened after the death of Romulus, who, in his life 
and character, bore some affinity w ith Aurelian. The throne was 
vacant during twelve months, till the election of a Sabine philoso- 
pher, and the public peace was guarded in the same manner, by the 
union of the several orders of the stato. Rut, in the time of Noma 
and Romulus, the arms of the people were controlled by the au- 
thority of tlie Patricians; and the balance of freedom was easily 
preserved in a small and virtuous community (3). The decline of 
the Roman state, far different from its infancy, was attended with 
every circumstance that could banish from an interregnum tho 
prospect of obedience and harmony: an immense and tumultuous 
capital, a wide extent of empire, tho servile equality of despotism, 
an army of four hundred thousand mercenaries, and tho experience 
of frequent revolutions. Yet, notwithstanding all these tempta- 
tions, the discipline and memory of Aurelian still restrained the 
seditious temper of the troops, as well as the fatal ambition of their 
leaders. The llower of the legions maintained their stations on the 
banks of the Rosphorus, and the Imperial standard awed the less 
powerful camps of Rome and of the provinces. A generous though 
transient enthusiasm seemed to animate the military order; and we 
may hope that a few real patriots cultivated the returning friendship 
of tho army and tlie senate, as tire only expedient capable of resto- 
ring tlie republic to its ancient beauty and vigour. 

On the twenty-fifth of September, near eight months after the a.d.ws. 
murder of Aurelian, the consul convoked an assembly of the senate, tKoI^i 
and reported the doubtful and dangerous situation of the empire. thc 

lie slightly insinuated, that the precarious loyalty of the soldiers 
depended on the chance of every hour, and of every accident; but 
he represented, with the most convincing eloquence, the various 

(3) i. IT. Dionys. Hllicafti. I. ii. p. 111. Plutarch in Nnma, p. 60. Thft Grst of these 
Yrriter* relates the story like an orator, the second like a lawyer, and the third like a moralist, and 
Done of them probably without some intermixture of fable. 


* The interregnum could not be more than cittu was elected the 25 Ih September in the same 
seven mouths: Aurelian was assassinated in tbe year. — G. 
middle of March, tho year of Aome 1028. Ta- 
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dangers that might attend any farther delay in the choice of an em- 
peror. Intelligence, he said, was already received, that the Ger- 
mans had passed the Rhine, and occupied some of the strongest 
and most opulent cities of Gaul. The ambition of the Persian king 
kept the East in perpetual alarms ; Egypt, Africa, and lllyricum, 
were exposed to foreign and domestic arms, and the levity of Syria 
would prefer even a female sceptre to the sanctity of the Roman 
laws. The consul then addressing himself to Tacitus, the first of 
the senators (4), required his opinion on the important subject of a 
proper candidate for the vacant throne, 
character of If we can prefer personal merit to accidental greatness, we shall 

Tacllus ' esteem the birth of Tacitus more truly noble than that of kings. 
He claimed his descent from the philosophic historian, whose writ- 
ings will instruct the last generations of mankind (5). The senator 
Tacitus was then seventy-five years of age (6). The long period 
of his innocent life was adorned with wealth and honours. He 
had twice been invested with the consular dignity (7), and enjoyed 
with elegance and sobriety his ample patrimony of between two and 
three millions sterling (8). The experience of so many princes, 
whom he had esteemed or endured, from the vain follies of Elaga- 
balus to the useful rigour of Aurelian, taught him to form a just 
estimate of the duties, the dangers, and the temptations of their 
sublime station. From the assiduous study of his immortal ancestor 
he derived the know ledge of the Roman constitution, and of human 
nature (9). The voice of the people had already named Tacitus 
as the citizen the most worthy of empire. The ungrateful rumour 
reached his ears, and induced him to seek the retirement of one of 
his villas in Campania. He had passed two months in the de- 
lightful privacy of Baiae, when he reluctantly obeyed the summons 
of the consul to resume his honourable place in the senate, and to 
assist the republic with his counsels on this important occasion. 

He a eiedcd He arose to speak, when from every quarter of the house, he 
™ pc,or ’ was saluted with the names of Augustus and emperor. “ Tacitus 


(4) Vopisctis (in Hist. August, p. 227.) calls him “ prims sentcntVe consular?*;" and soon after- 
wards prineeps smatus. It is natural to suppose, that the monarchs of Rome, disdaining that 
humble title, resigned it to the most ancient of the senators. 

(5) The only objection to this genealogy is, that the historian was named Cornelius, the emperor, 
Claudius. But under the lower empire surnames were extremely various and uncertain. 

(6) Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 637. The Alexandrian Chronicle, by an obvious mistake, transfers that age 
to Anrelian. 

(7) In the year 273, he was ordinary consul. Bnt he mnst have been Suflectus many years 
before, and most probably under Valerian. 

(8) Bis mil lies oetingenties. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 229. This sum, according to the old 
standard, was equivalent to eight hundred and forty thousand Roman pounds of silver, each of the 
value of three pounds sterling. But in the age of Tacitns, the coin had lost much of its weight 
and purity. 

(9) After his accession, he gave orders that ten copies of the historian should be annually tran- 
scribed and placed in the public libraries. The Roman libraries have long since perished, and the 
most valuable part of Tacitus was preserved in a single MS. and discovered in a monastery of 
"Westphalia. Sec Bayle, Dictionnaire, Art. Zaetre, and Lipsius ad Annal. ii. 9. 
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“ Augustus, the gods preserve thee, we choose thee Tor Our so-. 
“ vereign, to thy care we entrust the republic and the world. 
“ Accept the empire from the authority of the senate. It is due to 
“ thy rank, to thy conduct, to thy manners.” As soon as the tu- 
mult of acclamations subsided, Tacitus attempted to decline the 
dangerous honour, and to express his wonder, that they should 
elect his age and infirmities to succeed the martial vigour of Aure- 
lian. “ Are* these limbs, conscript fathers! fitted to sustain the 
“ weight of armour, or to practise the exercises of the camp? The 
“ variety of climates, and the hardships of a military life, would 
“ soon oppress a feeble constitution, which subsists only by the 
“ most tender management. My exhausted strength scarcely ena- 
“ bles me to discharge the duty of a senator; how insufficient 
“ would it- prove teethe arduous labours of war and government 1 
“ Can you hope, that the legions will respect a weak old man, 
“ whose days have been spent in the shade of peace and retire- 
“ ment? Can you 4* sire that I should ever find reason to regret 
“.tbo favourable opinion of the senate (10)?” 

The reluctance of Tacitus, and it might possibly be sincere, was 
encountered by the affectionate obstinacy of the senate. Five hun- 
dred voices repeated at once, in eloquent confusion, that the great- 
est of the Roman princes, Numa, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Anto- 
nines, had ascended the throne in a very advanced srason of life ; 
that the mind, not the body, a sovereign, not a soldier, was the. 
object of their choice; and that they expected from him no more 
than to guide by his wisdom the valour of the legions. These 
pressing though tumultuary instances were seconded by a more 
regular oration of Metius Falconius, the next on the consular bench 
to Tacitus himself. He reminded the assembly of the evils which 
Rome had endured from the vices of headstrong and capricious youths, 
congratulated them on theelection of a virtuous and experienced Sena- 
tor, and, with a manly, though perhaps a selfish, freedom, exhorted 
Tacitus to remember the reasonsof his elevation, and to seek a succes- 
sor, not in his own family, but in the republic. The speech of Falco- 
nius was enforced by a general acclamation. The emperor elect sub- 
mitted to the authority of his country, and received the voluntary 
homage of his equals. The judgment of the senate was confirmed 
by the consent of the Roman people, and of the Praetorian guards (11). 

The administration of Tacitus was not unworthy of his life and 
principles. A grateful servant of the senate, he considered that 
national council as the author, and himself as the subject, of the 
laws (12). He studied to heal the wounds which Imperial pride, 

(10) VopUcus in Hist. August, p. 227. _ 

(11) Hist. August, p. 228. Tacitus addressed the Pra-torians by the appellation of sanctistimi \ 
militetj and the people by that of sacra* mim» Quirites. 

(12} In his manumissions he never exceeded the number of an hundred, as limited by the Cam- 
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civil discord, and military violence, had initiated on the constitution, 
and to restore, at least, the image of the ancient republic, as it had 
been preserved by the policy of Augustus, and the virtues of Trajan 
and the Antonines. It may not be useless to recapitulate some of 
the most important prerogatives which the senate appeared to have 
regained by the election of Tacitus (13). 1. To invest one of their 

body, under the title of emperor, with the general command of the 
armies, and the government of the frontier provinces. 2. To de- 
termine tlio list, or, as it was then styled, the College of Consuls. 
They were twelve in number, who, in successive pairs, each, dur- 
ing the space of two months, filled the year, and represented the 
dignity of that ancient office. The authority of the senate, in the 
nomination of the consuls, was exercised with such independent 
freedom, that no regard was paid to an irregular request of the 
emperor in favour of his brother Florianus. “ The senate,” ex- 
claimed Tacitus, with the honest transport of a patriot, “ understand 
“ the character of a prince whom they have chosen.” 3. To 
appoint the proconsuls and presidents of the provinces, and to 
confer on all the magistrates their civil jurisdiction, 4. To receive 
appeals through the intermediate office of the praefcct of the city 
from all the tribunals of the empire. 5. To give force and validity, 
by their decrees, to such as they should approve of the emperor’s 
edicts. 6. To these several branches of authority we -may add 
some inspection over the finances, since, even in the stern reign 
of Aurelian, it was in their power to divert a part of the revenue 
from the public service (14). 

a Circular epistles were sent, without delay, to all tlie principal 
cities of the empire, Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Thessalonica, Corinth, 
Alliens, Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage, to claim their obedience, 
and to inform them of the happy revolution, wliich had restored 
the Homan senate to its ancieot dignity. Two of these epistles 
are still extant. We likewise possess two very singular fragments 
of the private correspondence of the senators on this occasion. 
They discover the most excessive joy, and the most unbounded 
hopes. “ Cast away your indolence,” it is thus that one of the 
senators addresses his friend, “ emerge from your retirements of 
“ Haiie and Puteoli. Give yourself to the city, to the senate. 
“ Home flourishes, the whole republic flourishes. Thanks to the 
“ Homan army, to an army truly Homan; at length we have rc- 
“ covered our just authority, the end of all our desires. We hear 
“ appeals, we appoint proconsuls, we create emperors; perhaps 

nian law, which was enacted under Augustus, and at length repealed by Justinian. See Casaubon 
ad locum Yopisci. 

(13) See the lives of Tacitus, Florianqs, and Probus, in the Augustan History; we may be well 
-wsmrd, that whatever the soldier gave, the senator had already given. 

(14) Yopiscus in Hist. August, p. 216. The passage is perfectly clear, yet both Casaubon and 
Salmasiits wish to correct it. 
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“ top we may restrain them — to the wise a word is sufficient (15).” 
These lofty et^ectations were, however, soon disappointed ; nor, 
indeed, was it possible that the armies and the provinces should 
long obey the luxurious and unwariike nobles of Rome. On the 
slightest touch, the unsupported fabric of their pride and power 
fell to the ground. The expiring senate displayed a sudden lustre, 
blared for a moment, and was extinguished for ever. * 

All that had yet passed at Rome was no more than a theatrical 
representation, unless it was ratified by the more substantial power 
of the fegions. 1 Leaving the senators to enjoy their dream of free- 
dom arid ambition, Tacitus proceeded to the Thracian camp, and 
was there, by the Praetorian prefect, presented to the assembled 
troops, as the prince whom they themselves had demanded, and' 
whom the senate had bestowed. As soon as the prefect was silent, 
the emperor addressed himself to the soldiers with eloquence and 
propriety. He gratified their avarice by a liberal distribution of 
treasure, under the names of pay and donative. He engaged their 
esteem by a spirited declaration, that although his age might disable 
him from the performance of military exploits, his counsels should 
never be unworthy of a Roman general, the successor of the brave 
Aurelian (16). 

Whilst the deceased emperor was making preparations for a se- 
cond expedition into the East, he had negotiated with the Alani,* a 
Scythian people, who pitched their tents in the neighbourhood of 
the lake Mocolis. Those barbarians, allured by presents and subsi- 
dies, had promised to invade Persia with a numerous body of light 
cavalry. They were faithful to their engagements ; but when they 
arrived on the Roman frontier, Aurelian was already dead, the de- 
sign of the Persian war was at least suspended, and the generals, 
who, during their interregnum, exercised a doubtful authority, were 
unprepared either to receive or to oppose them. Provoked by such 
treatment, which they considered as trifling and perfidious, the Alan! 
had recourse to their own valour for their payment and revenge ; 
and as they moved with the usual swiftness of Tartars, they soon 
spread themselves over the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, , 
and Galatia. The legions, who from the opposite shores of the 
Bosphorus could almost distinguish the flames of the cities and vil- 
lages, impatiently urged their general to lead them against the in- 
vaders. The conduct of Tacitus was suitable to his age and station. 
He convinced the barbarians of the faith, as well as of the power, of 
the empire. Great numbers of the Alani, appeased by the punctual 

(15) Yopiscns in Tlist. August, p. 230. 232, 233. The senators celebrated the happy restoration 
with hecatombs and public rejoicing*. 

(16) Hist. August, p. 228. 


* On the Alani, see ch. ltri. note 55. — H. 
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discharge of the engagements which Aurelian had contracted with 
them, relinquished their booty and cap.tives, and quietly retreated 
to their own deserts, beyond the Phasis. Against the remainder, 
who refused peace, the Roman emperor waged, in person, a suc- 
cessful war. Seconded by an army of brave and experienced vete- 
rans, j n a few weeks he delivered the provinces of Asia from the 
terrors of the Scythian invasion (17). • /. 

But the glory and life of Tacitus were of short duration. Trans- 
ported in the depth of winter, from the soft retirement of Campa- 
nia to the foot of mount Caucasus, he sunk under the unaccus- 
tomed hardships of a military life. The fatigues of the body were 
aggravated by the cares of the mind. For a while, the angry and 
jelfish passions of the soldiers had been suspended by the enthu- 
siasm of public virtue. They soon broke out with redoubled vio- 
lence, and raged in the camp, and even in the tent of the aged 
emperor. His mild and amiable character served only to inspire* 
contempt, and lie was.incessantly tormented with factions which he 
could not assuage, and by demands w hich it w'as impossible to sa- 
tisfy. Whatever flattering expectations he had conceived of recon- 
ciling the public disorders, Tacitus soon was convinced that the 
licentiousness of the army disdained the feeble restraint of laws, and 
his last hour was hastened by anguish and disappointment. It may 
be doubtful whether the soldiers imbrued their hands in the blood 
of this innocent prince (18). It is certain that their insolence was 
the cause of his death. He expired at Tyana in Cappadocia, after a 
reign of only six months and about twenty days (19); 

The eyes of Tacitus were scarcely closed, before his brother Flo- 
rianus showed himself unworthy to reign, by the hasty usurpation 
of the purple, without expecting the approbation of the senate. The 
reverence for the Roman constitution, which yet influenced the camp 
and the provinces, was sufficiently strong to dispose them to cen- 
sure, but not to provoke them to oppose, the precipitate ambition of 
Florianus. The discontent would have evaporated in idle mur- 
murs, had not the general of the East, the heroic Probus, boldly 
declared himself the avenger of the senate. The contest, however, 
was still unequal ; nor could the most able leader, at the head of 
the effeminate troops of Egypt and Syria, encounter, with any hopes 
of victory, the legions of Europe, whose irresistible strength appeared 
to support the brother of Tacitus. But the fortune and activity of 


(17) Yopiscus in Hint. Augttsi. p. 230. Zosimus, I. i. p. 57. Zonam, 1. xii. p. 637. Two pas- 
sages in the lift* of Probus (p. 236. 238.) convince me, that these Scythian invaders of Pontus wen 
Alani. If we may believe Zosirous (1. i. p. 58.), Florianus pursued them as far as the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. But he bad scarcely time for so long and difficult an expedition. 

(18) Eutropius and Aurelius Victor only say that lie died; Victor Junior adds that it was of a 
fever. Zosimus and Zonam affirm, that lie was killed by the soldiers. Vopiscus mentions both ac- 
counts, and seems to hesitate. Yet snreljr these jarring opinions are easily reconciled. 

(19) According to the two Vidors, he reigned exactly two hundred days. 
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Probus triumphed over every obstacle. The hardy veterans of his 
rival, accustomed to cold climates, sickened and consumed away in 
the sultry heats of Cilicia, where the Summer proved remarkably 
unwholesome. Their numbers were diminished by frequent deser- 
tion, the passes of the mountains were feebly defended ; Tarsus 
opened its gates; and the soldiers of Florianus, when they had-per- 
mitted Ivim to enjoy the Imperial title about three months, deli- 
vered the empire from civil war by the easy sacrifice of a prince j 0 i,. 
whom they despised (20) . 

The perpetual revolutions of. the throne had so perfectly erased Their 
every notion of hereditary right, that the family of an unfortunate 
emperor was incapable of exciting the jealousy of his successors. 

The children of Tacitus and Florianus were permitted to descend 
into a private station, and to mingle with the general mass of the 
people. Their poverty indeed beeame an additional safeguard to 
their innocence. When Tacitus was elected by the senate, he re- 
signed his ample patrimony to the public service (21), an act of 
generosity specious in appearance, but which evidently disclosed 
his intention of transmitting the empire to his descendants. The 
only consolation of their fallen state, was the remembrance of tran- 
sient greatness, and a distant hope, the child of a flattering pro- 
phecy, that, at the end of a thousand years, a monarch of the race 
of Tacitus should arise, the protector of the senate, the restorer of 
Rome, and the conqueror of the whole earth (22) . 

The peasants of Illyricum, who had already given Claudius and character 
Aurelian to the sinking empire, had an equal right to glory in the ‘“‘'(Jute 1 ’® 11 
elevation of Probus (23). Above twenty years before, the emperor 
Valerian, with his usual penetration, had discovered the rising 
merit of tlie young soldier, on whom he conferred the rank of tri- 
bune, long before the age prescribed by the military regulations. 

The tribune soon justified his choice, by a victory over a great body 
of Sarmatians, in w hich he saved the life of a near relation of Va- 
lerian ; and deserved to receive from the emperor’s hand the collars, 
bracelets, spears, and banners, the mural and the civic crown, and 
all the honourable rewards reserved by ancient Rome for success- 
ful valour. The third, and afterwards the tenth, legion were en- 
trusted to the command of Probus, who, in every step of his pro- 
motion, showed himself superior to the station which he filled. 

Africa and Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and the 

(20) Hist. Allgust. p. *231. Zosimus, I. ». p. 58, 59. Zouaras, 1. xii. p. 637. Aurelius Victor 
that Probus assumed the empire in Illyricum; an opinion which (though adopted by a very 

learned man) would throw that period of bistory into inextricable confusion. 

(21) Hist. August, p. 229. 

(22) He was to send judges to the Parthian*, Persians, and Sarmatians, a president to Taprobana, 
and a proconsul to the Homan island (supposed by Casaubon and Salmasius to mean Britain). Such 
a history as mine (says Vopiscus with proper modesty) will not subsist a thousand years, to expose 
or justify the prediction. 

(23) For the private life of Probns, see Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 234—237. 
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Nile, by turns afforded him the most splendid occasions of dis- 
playing his personal prowess and his conduct in war. Aurelian 
was indebted to him for the conquest of Egypt, and still more in- 
debted for the honest courage with which he often checked the 
cruelty of his master. Tacitus, who desired by the abilities of his 
generals to supply his own deficiency of military talents, named 
him commander in chief of all the eastern provinces, with five 
times the usual salary, the promise of the consulship, and the hope 
of a triumph. When Probus ascended the Imperial throne. Im was 
about forty-four years of age (24) ; in the full possession of his 
fame, of the love of the army, and of a mature vigour of mind 
and body. 

His r«t.«ifui His acknowledged merit, and the success of his arms against 
iow”r,i“"h C Florianus, left him without an enemy or a competitor. Yet, if we 
**“'*■ may credit his own professions, very far from being desirous of Hie 
empire, he had accepted it with the most sincere reluctance. “ But 
“ it is no longer in my power,” says Probus, in a private letter, (to 
“ lay dow n a title so full of envy and of danger. I must continue 
“ to personate the character which the soldiers have imposed upon 
“ me (25),” His dutiful address to the senate displayed the sen- 
timents, or at least the language of a Roman patriot: “ When you 
“ elected one of your order, conscript faHicrs I to succeed the em- 
“ peror Aurelian, you acted in a manner suitable to your justice 
“ and wisdom. For you are the legal sovereigns of the world, and 
' . “ the power which you derive from your ancestors will descend to 

“ your posterity. Happy would it have been, if Florianus, instead 
“ of usurping the purple of his brother, like a private inluari- 
“ tanee, had expected what your majesty might determine, either 
“ in liis favour, or in that of any otlu!r person. The prudent 
“ soldiers have punished his rashness. To me they have offered 
“ the title of Augustus. But I submit to your clemency my pre- 
a. d. 276. “ tensions and my merits (26).” When this respectful epistle was 
August 3. rea( j ky ^ con8U | ( t| le senators were unable to disguise their satis- 
faction, that Probus should condescend thus humbly to solicit a 
sceptre which he already possessed. They celebrated with the 
warmest gratitude his virtues, his exploits, and above all his mode- 
ration. A decree immediately passed, wiUiout a dissenting voice; 
to ratify the election of the eastern armies, and to confer on their 
chief all the several branches of the Imperial dignity : the names of 
Csesar and Augustus, the title of Father of his country, the right of 
making in the same day three motions in Hie senate (27), the office 

(24) According to the Alexandrian chronicle, be was Grit at the time of his death. 

(25) The letter was addressed to the Praetorian Prefect, whom (on condition of hia good be- 
haviour) he promised to continnc in his great office. See Hist. August. p. 231. 

(26) Vopiictis in Hist. August, p. 237. The data of the letter is assuredly faulty. Instead of 
Non. Februar. we may read Non. Auguit. 

(27) Hist. August, p. 238. It is odd that the senate should treat Probns less favourably than 
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of Pontifex Maximus, the tribonitian power, and the proconsular 
command ; a mode of investiture, which, though it seemed to mul- 
tiply the authority of the emperor, expressed the constitution of the 
ancient republic. The reign of Probus corresponded with this fair 
beginning. The senate was permitted to direct the civil adminis- 
tration of the empire. Their faithful general asserted the honour of 
the Roman arms, and often laid at their feet crowns of gold and 
barbaric trophies, the fruits of his numerous victories (28). Yet, 
whilst he gratified their vanity, he must secretly have despised their 
indolence and weakness. Though it was every moment in their 
power to repeal the disgraceful edict of Gallienus, the proud succes- 
sors of the Scipios patiently acquiesced in their exclusion from all 
military employments. They soon experienced, that thoso who 
refuse the sword, must renounce the sceptre. 

The strength of Aurelian had crushed on every side the enemies 
of Rome. After his death they seemed to revive with an increase 
of fury and of numbers. They were again vanquished by the active 
vigour of Probug, who, in a short reign of about six years (29), 
equalled the fame of ancient heroes, and restored peace and order 
to every province of the Roman world. The dangerous frontier of 
Rhtetia he so firmly secured, that he left it without the suspicion of 
an enemy. He broke the wandering power of the Sarmatian tribes, 
and by the terror of his arms compelled those barbarians to relin- 
quish their spoil. The Gothic nation courted the alliance of so war- 
like an emperor (30). He attacked the Isaurians in their moun- 
tains, besieged and took several of their strongest castles (31), and 
flattered himself that ho had for ever suppressed a domestic foe, 
whose independence so deeply wounded the majesty of the empire. 
The troubles excited by the usurper Finnus in the Upper Egypt, had 
never been perfectly appeased, and the cities of Ptolemais and Cop- 
tos, fortified by the alliance of the Ulemmyes, still maintained an 
obscure rebellion. The chastisement of those cities, and of their 
auxiliaries the savages of the South, is said to have alarmed the 
court of Persia (32), and the Great Ring sued in vain for the friend- 
ship of Probus. Most of the exploits wliieh distinguished his reign, 
were achieved by the personal valour and conduct of the emperor, 
insomuch that the writer of his life expresses some amazement 

Ihtmis Antoninus. That prince had received, even before the death of Pin*, Jut quinta rela- 
tionis. See Capitolin. in Hht. August, p. 24. 

(28) See the dutiful letter of Probus to the senate, after his German victories. Hist. August, 

p. 239. * 

(29) The daK? and duration of the reign of Probns are very correctly ascertained by Cardinal 
Boris in his learned work, De Epoch is Syrtj-Macedonum, p. 96 — 105. A passage of Eusebins con- 
nects the second year of Probns with the aeras of several of the Syrian cities. 

(80) Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 239. 

(31) Zoeimus (I. i. p. 62—65.) tells us a very long and trifling story of Lycius the Isaorian 
robber. 

(32) Zosim. 1. i. p. 65. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 239, 240. But it seem* incredible that the 
defeat of the savages of ^Ethiopia could affect the Persian monarch. 
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how, in so short a time, a single man could be present in so many 
distant wars. The remaining actions he entrusted to the care of his . 
lieutenants, the judicious choice of whom forms no inconsiderable 
part of his glory. Carus, Diocletian, Maximian, Constantius, Ga- 
lerius, Asclepiodatus, Annibalianus, and a crowd of other chiefs, 
who afterwards ascended or supported the throne, were trained to 
arms in the severe school of Aurelian and Probus (33). 

Bu*. the most important service which Probus rendered to the 
republic, was the deliverance of Gaul, and the recovery of seventy 
flourishing cities oppressed by the barbarians of Germany, who, 
since the death of Aurelian, had ravaged that great province with 
impunity (34) . Among the various multitude of those fierce inva- 
ders, we may. distinguish, w itli some degree of clearness, three great 
armies, or rather nations, successively vanquished by the valour of 
Probus. He drove back the Franks into their morasses; a descrip- 
tive circumstance from whence we may infer, that the confederacy 
known by the manly appellation of Free, already occupied the flat 
maritime country, intersected and almost overflown by the stagna- 
ting waters of the Rhine, and that several tribes of the Frisians and 
Batavians had acceded to their alliance. He vanquished the Burgun- 
dians, a considerable people of the Yandalic race.* They had wan- 
dered in quest of booty from the banks of the Oder to those of the 
Seine. They esteemed themselves sufficiently fortunate to purchase, 
by the restitution of all their booty, tho permission of an undisturbed 
retreat. They attempted to elude that article of the treaty. Their 
punishment was immediate and terrible (35). But of all the in- 
vaders of Gaul, the most formidable were the Lygians, a distant 
people who reigned over a wide domain on the frontiers of Poland 
and Silesia (36). In the Lygian nation, the Arii held the first rank 


(33) Besides these well known chiefs, several others are named by Yopiscus (Hist. August, 
p. 24l.), whose aciions have not reached our knowledge. 

(34) See the Caesars of Julian, aud Hist. August, p. 238. 240, 24J. 

(35) Zosimus, I. i. p. 62. Hist. August, p. 240. But the latter supposes the punishment inflicted 
with the consent of their kings; if so, it was partial, like the offence. 

(36) See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, I. iii. Ptolemy places in their country the city of Calisia, 
probably Calish in Silcsia.f 


* It was only under the emperors Diocletian 
and Maximiau, that the Burgundiaus, in concert 
with the Alemauni, invaded the interior of Gaul : 
under the reign of Probus they did no more tliau 
pass the river which separated them from the 
Roman Empire: they were repelled. Gallerer 
presumes that this river was the Danube : a pas- 
sage in Zocimus appears to me rather to indicate 
the Rhine. Zos. 1. i. p. 37. edit. H. Etienne, 
1581. — G. 

On the origin of the Burgundians may be con- 
salted Malte Brun, Geogr. vi. p. 396. (edit. 
1831.), who observes that all the remains of the 
Burgundian language indicate that they spoke a 
Gothic dialect. — M. 


+ Luden, vol. ii. 501. supposes that these 
Aoycwvou have been erroneously identified with 
the Lygii of Tacitus. Perhaps one fertile source 
of mistakes has been that the Romans have turned 
appellations into national names. Malle Brun 
observes of the Lygii, “ that their name appear* 
Sclavonian, and signifies * inhabitants of plains;* 
they are probably the Liecbes of the middle ages, 
and the ancestors of the Poles. We find among 
the Arii the worship of the two tw in gods known 
in the Sclavian mythology.** Malte Brun, \ol. i. 
p. 278. (edit. 1831.) — M. 
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by their numbers and fierceness. V The Arii (it is thus that they 
“ are described by the energy of Tacitus) study to improve by art 
“ and circumstances the innate terrors of their barbarism. Their 
“ shields are black, their bodies are painted black. They choose 
“ for the combat the darkest hour of the night. Their host ad- 
“ vances, covered as it were with a funereal shade (37) ; nor do they 
“ often find an enemy capablf of sustaining so strange and infernal ■ 

“ an aspect. Of all our senses, the eyes are the first vanquished 
“ in battle (38). ” Yet the arms and discipline of the Romans easily 
discomfited these horrid phantoms. The Lygii were defeated in a 
general engagement, and Semno, the most renowned of their chiefs, 
fell alive into the hands of Probus. That prudent emperor, unwill- 
ing to reduce a brdve people to despair, granted them an honourable 
capitulation, and permitted them to return in safety to their native 
country. Rut the losses which they suffered in the march, the 
battle, and the retreat, broke the power of the nation : nor is the 
Lygian name ever repeated in the history either of Germany or of 
the empire. The deliverance of Gaul is reported to have cost the 
lives of four hundred thousand of the invaders; a work of labour to 
the Romans, and of expense to the emperor, who gave a piece of 
gold for the head of every barbarian (39). But as the fame of war- 
riors is built on the destruction of human kind, we may naturally 
suspect, that the sanguinary account was multiplied by the avarice 
of the soldiers, and accepted without any very severe examination 
by the liberal vanity of Probus. 

Since the expedition of Maximin, the Roman generals had confined and cmie. 
their ambition to a defensive war against the nations of Germany, 
who perpetually pressed on the frontiers of the empire. The more 
daring Probus pursued his Gallic victories, passed the Rhine, and 
displayed his invincible eagles on the banks of the Elbe and the 
Necker. He was fully convinced, that nothing could reconcile the 
minds of the barbarians to peace, unless they experienced in their 
own country the calamities of w r ar. Germany, exhausted by the 
ill success of the last emigration, was astonished by his presence. 

Nine of the most considerable princes repaired to his camp, and fell 
prostrate at his feet. Such a treaty was humbly received by the 
Germans, as it pleased the conqueror to dictate. He exacted a strict 
restitution of the effects and captives which they had carried away 
from the provinces ; and obliged their own magistrates to punish the 
more obstinate robbers who presumed to detain any part of the 
spoil. A considerable tribute of corn, cattle, and horses, the only 
wealth of barbarians, was reserved for the use of the garrisons 


137) Feral is umbra , is the expression of Tacitus; it is surely a very bold one. 

(38) Tacit. Germania (c. 43.). 

(39) Topiscos in Hist. August, p. 238. 
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which Probus established on the limits of their territory. He even 
entertained some thoughts of compelling the Germans to relinquish 
the exercise of arms, and to trust their differences to the justice, their 
safety to thepower of Rome. To accomplish these salutary ends, the 
constant residence of an Imperial governor, supported by a nume- 
rous army, was indispensably requisite. Probus therefore judged 
• it more expedient to defer the execu#on of so great a design ; which 
was indeed rather of specious than solid utility (40). Had Germany 
been reduced into the state of a province, the Romans, with im- 
mense labour and expense, would have acquired only a more exten- 
sive boundary to defend against the fiercer and more active barba- 
rians of Scythia. 

ne boiidia Instead of reducing the warlike natives of Germany to the con- 
iSlLc”” the dition of subjects, Probus contented himself with the humble expe- 
Danube. dj en t of raising a bulwark against their inroads. The country, which 
now forms the'circle of Swabia, had been left desert In the age of 
Augustus by the emigration of its ancient inhabitants (41). The fer- 
tility of the soil sooh attracted a new colony from the adjacent pro- 
vinces of Gaul. Crowds of adventurers, of a roving temper and of 
desperate fortunes, occupied the doubtful possession, and acknow- 
ledged, by the payment of tythes, the majesty of the empire (42). 
To protect these new subjects, a line of frontier garrisons was 
gradually extended from the Rhine to the Danube. About the reign 
of Hadrian, when that mode of defence began to be practised, these 
garrisons were connected and covered by a strong entrenchment of 
trees and palisades. In the place of so rude a bulwark, the emperor 
Probus constructed a stone wall of a considerable height, and 
strengthened it by towers at convenient distances. From the neigh- 
bourhood of Newstadt and Ratisbon on the Danube, it stretched 
across hills, valleys, rivers, and morasses, as far as Wimpfen on 
the Necker, and at length terminated on the banks of the Rhine, 
after a winding course of near two hundred miles(43). (This im- 
portant barrier, uniting the two mighty streams that protected the 
provinces of F.urope, seemed to fill up the vacant space through which 
the barbarians, and particularly the Alemanni, could penetrate with 
the greatest facility into the heart of the empire. But the experience 
of the world, from China to Britain, has exposed the vain attempt 
of fortifying any extensive tract of country (44). An active enemy, 

(40) Hist. August, p. 238, 239. Voplscus quotas a letter from the emperor to the senate, ia which 

he mentions lus design of reducing Germany into a province. 

(41) Strabo, I. vii. According to Velleius Paterculus (ii. 108.), Waroboduus led his Varcomanni 
into Bohemia : Cluvcrius (German. Autiq. iii. 8.) proves that it was from Swabia. 

(42) These settlers, from the payment of tythes, were denominated Decumates. Tacit. Germa- 
nia, c. 29. 

(43) See notes dc I’ Abbe de la Bleteric 4 la Germanic do Tacile, p. 183. His account of tbo wall 
is chiefly borrowed (as he says himself) from the Altana Illustrata of Schoepflin. 

(44) See Recbcrcbcs sur ies Cbinois et les Egvptiens, tom. ii. p. 81 — 102. The anonymous author 
is weU acquainted with the globe in general, and with Germany in particular : with regard to the 
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who can select and vary hia points of attack, must, in the end, dis- 
cover some feeble spot, or some unguarded moment. The strength, 
as well as the attention, of the defenders is divided ; and such are 
the blind effects of terror on the firmest troops, that a line broken 
in a single place is almost iustantly deserted. The fate of the wall 
which Probus erected, may confirm Ihegeneral observation. W ithin 
■ few years alter his death, it was overthrown by the Alemanni. 

Its scattered ruins, universally ascribed to the power of the Daemon, 
now serve only to excite the wonder of the Swabian peasant. 

Among the useful conditions of peace imposed by Probus ou the lnirodoeuoi 
vanquished nations of Germany, was the obligation ol supplying the settlement of 
Roman army with sixteen thousand recruits, the bravest and most bntm^aiu. 
robust of their youth. The emperor dispersed them through all the 
provinces, and distributed this dangerous reinforcement in small 
bands, of fifty or sixty each, among the national troops ; judioiously 
observing, that the aid which the republic derived from the barba- 
rians, should be felt but not seen (4-5). Their aid was now become 
necessary. The feeble elegance of Italy and the internal provinces 
could no longer support the weight of arms. The hardy frontier of 
the Rhine and Danube still produced minds and bodies equal to the 
labours of the camp; but a perpetual series of wars had gradually 
diminished their numbers. The infrequency of marriage, and the 
ruin of agriculture, affected tlie principles of population, and not 
only destroyed the strength of the present, but intercepted the hope 
of future, generations. The wisdom of Probus embraced a great 
and beneficial plan of replenishing- the exhausted frontiers, by new 
colonies of captive or fugitive barbarians, on whom he bestowed 
lands, cattle, instruments of husbandry, and every encouragement 
that might engage them to educate a race of soldiers for the service 
of the republic. Into Britain, and most probably into Cambridge- 
shire's), he transported a considerable body of Vandals. The im- 
possibility of an escape reconciled them to their situation, and -in 
the subsequent troubles of that island, they approved themselves 
the most faithful servants of the state (47) . Great numbers of 1 ranks 

Irtter, he qunle» a work (if > HnnuMman ; bat he wm to confoon.l the wall of Proleu, designed 
again,! the Alemanni, with the fortilkalion of the MaUiaci, coaMroclod in the neighbourhood of 
Prank fort against the Caiti.* 

(45) He distributed about fifty or sixty barbarians to a Numerut, as it was then called, • corps, 
with whose established number we are uot exactly acquainted. 

(46) Camden's Britannia, Introduction, p. 136.; but he speaks from a very doubtful conjecture. 

(47) Zos irons, 1. i. p. 62. According to Vopiscus, another body of Vandals was less faithful. 


* Do Pauw is well known to have been the 
author of this work as of the Recherches sur les 
America! us before quoted. The judgment of 
V. Remusat on this writer is in a very different, 
I fear a juster tone. Quand au lieu dc rccher- 
cher,d’examiner, d’etudier, on se borne, comme 
cet ecrivaia, a joger, a prononcer, k decider, 
sans connattre ni I'histoirc ni les langues, sans 
reoourir aux sources, sans meme se douter dc 


leur existence, on peut en imposer pendant 
q unique temps 5 des lecteurs prerenas ou peti 
instruitt : mais le meprie qui ne manque guere dc 
succeder a cet engouement fait hientot justice dc 
CCS assertions basardees, ct elles retorobent dans 
l'oubli d'auluut plus promptement, qu'elles ont 
dtd posces avec plus de eonfiance on de temerite. 
Sur les Langues Tartar os, p. 231. — If. 
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and Gepidae were settled on the hanks of the Danube and the Rhine. 
An hundred thousand Bastarn®, expelled from their own country, 
cheerfully accepted an establishment in Thrace, and soon imbibed 
the manners and sentiments of Roman subjects (k8) . Jlut the expec- 
tations of Probus were too often disappointed. The impatience and 
idleness of the barbarians could ill brook the slow labours of agri- 
culture. Their unconquerable Jove of freedom, rising against 
despotism, provoked them into hasty rebellions, alike fatal to them- 
selves and to the provinces (49), nor could these artificial supplies, 
however repeated bysuccceding emperors, restore the important limit 
of Gaul and lllyricum to its ancient and native vigour. 

Bating Of all the barbarians who abandoned their new settlements, and 
"bolranksf disturbed the public tranquillity, a very small number returned to 
their own country. For a short season they might wander in arms 
through the empire ; but in the end they were surely destroyed by 
the power of a warlike emperor. The successful rashness of a party 
of'l*'ranks was attended, however, with such memorable conse- 
quences, that it ought not to be passed unnoticed. They had been 
established by Probus, on the sea-coast of Pontus, with a view of 
strengthening the frontier against the inroads of the Alani. A fleet 
stationed in one of the harbours of the Euxine fell into the hands of 
the Franks; and they resolved, through unknown seas, to explore 
their way from the mouth of the Phasis to that of the Riiine. 
They easily escaped through the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, and 
cruising along the Mediterranean, indulged their appetite for re- 
venge and plunder, by frequent descents on the unsuspecting shores 
of Asia, Greece, and Africa. The opulent city of Syracuse, in w r hose 
port the navies of Athens and Carthage had formerly been sunk, 
was sacked by a handful of barbarians, who massacred the greatest 
part of the trembling inhabitants. From the island of Sicily, the 
Franks proceeded to the columns of Hercules, trusted themselves 
to the ocean, coasted round Spain and Gaul, and steering their 
triumphant course through the British channel, at length finished 
their surprising voyage, by landing in safety on the Batavian or 
Frisian shores (50) . The example of their success, instructing their 
countrymen to conceive the advantages, and to despise the dangers, 
of the sea, pointed out to their enterprising spirit, a now road to 
wealth and glory. 

Revolt of Notwithstanding the vigilance and activity of Probus, it was al- 
S *S n Ea»i S in most impossible that he could at once contain in obedience every 
part of his wide-extended dominions. The barbarians, who broke 
their chains, had seized the favourable opportunity of a domestic 

(48) Hist. August, p. 240. They were probably expelled by the Goths. Zosim. 1. i. p. 66. 

(49) Hist. August, p. 240. 

(50) Pancgyr. Vet. v. 18. Zosimus, 1. 1. p. 66. 
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war. When the emperor marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved 
the command of the East on Saturninus. That general, a man of 
merit and experience, was driven into rebellion by the absence of 
his sovereign, the levity of the Alexandrian people, the pressing 
instances of his friends, and his own fears; but from the mo- 
ment of his elevation, he never entertained a hope of empire, or 
even of life. “Alasl” he said, “ the republic has lost a useful 
“ servant, and the rashness of an hour has destroyed the services 
“ of many years. You know not,” continued he, “ the misery of 
“ sovereign power; a sword is perpetually suspended over our head. 

“ We dread our very guards, we distrust our companions. The 
“ choice of action or of repose is no longer in our disposition, 

“ nor is there any age, or character, or conduct, that can protect 
“ us from the censure of envy. In thus exalting me to the throne, 

“ you have doomed me to a life of cares, and to an untimely fate. 

“ The only consolation which remains is, the assurance that 1 
“ shall not fall alone (51).” But as the former part of his predic- 
tion was verified by the victory, so the latter was disappointed by 
the clemency, of Probus. That amiable prince attempted even to 
save the unhappy Saturninus from the fury of the soldiers. He 
had more than once solicited the usurper himself, to place some 
confidence in the mercy of a sovereign who so highly esteemed his a. b. m. 
character, that he had punished, as a malicious Informer, the first 
who related the improbable news of his defection (52). Saturni- 
nus might, perhaps, have embraced the generous offer, had he not 
been restrained by the obstinate distrust of his adherents. Their 
guilt was deeper, and their hopes more sanguine, than those of their 
experienced leader. • 

The revolt of Saturninus was scarcely extinguished in the East, a. d. mo 
before new troubles were excited in the West, by the rebellion of 
Bonosus and Proculus, in Gaul. The most distinguished merit of ■" 0wl 
those two officers, was their respective prowess, of the one in the 
combats of Bacchus, of the other in those of Venus (53), yet neither 
of them were destitute of courage and capacity, and both sustained, 
w ith honour, the august character which the fear of punishment 
had engaged them to assume, till they sunk at length beneath the 
supenor genius of Probu9. He used the victory w'ith his accus- 
tomed moderation, and spared the fortunes as w'ell as the lives of 
their innocent families (54). 

(51) Yopiscus in Hist. Augnst. p. 245, 246. Thp unfortunate orator had studied rhetoric at Car- 
thage ; and was therefore more probably a Moor (Zorina. 1. i. p. 60.) than a Gaul, as Yopiscus calls 
him. 

(52) Zonaras, I. xii. p. 638. 

(53) A very surprising instance is recorded of the prowess of Proculus. He bad taken one bun- * 
dred Sarmalian virgins. The rest of the story he must relate in his own language : Ex his una nocto 
decern inivi ; omnes lamen, quod in me erat, mulieres intra dies qnindecim reddidi. Yopiscus in Hist. ; 

August, p. 246. 

(54) Proculus, who was a native of Albenguc on the Genoese coast, armed two thousand of his 
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A. D. 281 
Triumph 
of the 

emperor 

Probus. 


His discipline. 


The arms of Prohus had now suppressed all the foreign and 
domestic enemies of the state. His mild but steady administration 
confirmed tlio re-cstahlishmcnt of the public tranquillity; nor was 
there left in the provinces a hostile barbarian, a tyrant, or even a 
robber, to revive the memory of past disorders. It was time that 
the emperor should revisit Rome, and celebrate his own glory and the 
general happiness. The triumph due to the valour of Probus was 
conducted with a magnificence suitable to his fortune, and the 
people who had so lately admired the trophies of Aurelian, gazed 
with equal pleasure on those of his heroic successor (55). We 
cannot, on this occasion, forget the desperate courage of about 
fourscore gladiators, reserved with near six hundred others, for the 
inhuman sports of the amphitheatre. Disdaining to shell their blood 
for the amusement of the populace, they killed their keepers, broke 
from the place of their confinement, and filled the streets of Rome 
with blood and confusion. After an obstinate resistance, they were 
overpowered and cut in pieces by the regular forces ; but they ob- 
tained at least an honourable death, and the satisfaction of a just 
revenge (56). 

The military discipline which reigned in the camps of Probus, 
was less cruel than that of Aurelian, hut it was equally rigid and 
exact. The latter had punished the irregularities of the soldiers 
with unrelenting severity, the former prevented them by employing 
the legions in constant and useful labours. When Probus com- 
manded in Egypt, he executed many considerable works for the 
splendour and benefit of that rich country. The navigation of the 
Nile, so important to Rome itself, was improved; and temples, 
bridges, porticoes, and palaces, were constructed by the hands of 
the soldiers, who acted by turns as 'architects, as engineers, and 
as husbandmen (57). It was reported of Hannibal, that, in order 
to preserve his troops from the dangerous temptations of idleness, 
he had obliged them to form large plantations of olive trees along 
the coast of Africa (58). From a similar principle. Probus exer- 
cised his legions in covering with rich vineyards, the hills of Gaul 
and Pannonia, and two considerable spots are described, which 
were entirely dug and planted by military labour (59). One of 
these, known under the name of Mount Almo, was situated near 


own slaves. His riches were great, but they were acquired by robbery. It was afterwards a saying 
of bis family, sibi non placerc esse vel principes vel latrones. Vophcus in Hist. August, p. 247. 

(55) Hist. August, p. 240. 

(56) Zosim. 1. i. p. 66. 

(57) Hist. August, p. 236. 

(58) Anrel. Victor, in Prob. But the policy of Hannibal, unnoticed by any more ancient writt*, 
is irrcconcileable with the history of bis life. He left Africa when be was nine years old, returned 
to it w hen he was forty-five, and immediately lost his army in the decisive battle of Zama. Living, 
«x. 37. 

(59) Hist. August, p. 240. Eutrop. ix. 17. Anrel. Victor in Pfob. Victor Junior. He revoked tf»e 
prohibition of Domilian, and granted a general permission of planting vines to the Gauls, the Bri- 
tons, and the Pannonians. 
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Sirpium, the country where Probus was born, for which he ever 
retained a partiakaffection, and whose gratitude he endeavoured to 
secure, by converting into tillage a large and unhealthy tract of 
marshy ground. An army thus employed, constituted perhaps the 
most useful, as well as the bravest, portion of Roman subjects. 

But in the prosecution of a favourite scheme, the best of men, 
satisfied with the rectitude of their intentions, are subject to forget 
the bounds of moderation ; nor did Probus himself sufficiently con- 
sult the patience and disposition of his fierce legionaries (60). The 
dangers of the military profession seem only to be compensated by 
a life of pleasure and idleness; but if the duties of the soldier are 
incessantly aggravated by tlie labours of the peasant, he will at last 
sink under the intolerable burden, or shake it off with indigna- 
tion. The imprudence of Probus is said to have inflamed the 
discontent of his troops. More attentive to the interests of mankind 
than to those of the army, he expressed the vain hope, that, by the 
establishment of universal peace, he should soon abolish the ne- 
cessity of a standing and mercenary force (61). The unguarded 
expression proved fatal to him. In one of the hottest days of sum- 
mer, as lie severely urged the unwholesome labour of draining the 
marshes of Sirmium, the soldiers, impatient of fatigue, on a sudden 
threw down their tools, grasped their arms, and broke out into a 
furious mutiny. The emperor, conscious of his danger, took re- 
fuge in a lofty tower, constructed for the purpose of surveying the 
progress of the work (62). The tower was instantly forced, and a 
thousand swords were plunged at once into the bosom of the unfor- 
tunate Probus. The rage of the troops subsided as soon as it had 
been gratified. They then lamented their fatal rashness, forgot the 
severity of the emperor, whom they had massacred, and hastened 
to perpetuate, by an honourable monument, the memory of his 
virtues and victories (63). 

When the legions had indulged their grief and repentance for the 
death of Probus, their unanimous consent declared Carus, his Prae- 
torian prefect, the most deserving of the Imperial throne. Every 
circumstance that relates to this prince appears of a mixed and 
doubtful nature. He gloried in the title of Roman Citizen; and 
affected to compare the purity of his blood, with the foreign and 
even barbarous origin of the preceding emperors; yet the most in- 
quisitive of his contemporaries, very far from admitting his claim, 
have variously deduced his own birth, or that of his parents, from 

(60) Julian bestows a sevene, and indeed excessive, censure on the rigour of Probus, who, as he 
thinks, almost deserved his fate. 

(61) Topiscus in Hist. August, p. Ml. He lavishes on this idle hope a large slock of very foolish 
eloquence. 

(62) Tunis ferrata. It seems to have been a moveable tower, and eased with iron. , 

(63) Probus, et vere probus situs csl ; Victor omnium gentium Barbararum ; victor etiam tyran- 
norum. 


His death. 


A. D. 282. 
August. 


Election and 
character of 
Carus. 
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. Ulyricum, from Gaul, or from Africa (04). Though a soldier,' he 
had received a learned education ; though a senato*, he was invested 
with the first dignity of the army; and in an age, when the civil 
and military professions began to be irrecoverably separated from 
each other, they were united in the person of Carus. Notwith- 
standing the severe justice which he exercised against the assassins 
of Probus, to whose favour and esteem ho was highly indebted, he 
could not escape the suspicion of being accessary to a deed from 
whence he derived the principal advantage. He enjoyed, at least, 
before his elevation, an acknowledged character of virtue and abi- 
lities (65) ; but his austere temper insensibly degenerated into mo- 
roseness and cruelty; and the imperfect writers of his life almbst 
hesitate whether they shall not rank him in the number of Roman 
tyrants (66). When Carus assumed the purple, he was about sixty 
years of age, and his two sons, Carinus and ISumerian, had already 
attained the season of manhood (67). 

tin, The authority of the senate expired with Probus; nor was the 
“1,e«n“ 0 ° f repentance of the soldiers displayed by the same dutiful regard for 
and people. the c j v ji power, which they had testified after the unfortunate death 
of Aurclian. The election of Carus was decided without expecting 
the approbation of the senate, and the new emperor contented him- 
self with announcing, in a cold and stately epistle, that he had 
ascended the vacant throne (68). A behaviour so very opposite to 
that of his amiable predecessor, afforded no favourable presage of 
the new reign : and the Romans, deprived of power and freedom, 
asserted their privilege of licentious murmurs (69). The voice of 
congratulation and flattery was not however silent; and we may 
still peruse, w ith pleasure and contempt, an eclogue, which was 
composed on the accession of the emperor Carus. Two shepherds, 
avoiding the noon-tide heat, retire into the cave of Faunus. On a 
spreading beech they discover some recent characters. The rural 
deity had described, in prophetic verses, the felicity promised to the 
empire under the reign of so great a prince. Faunus hails the ap- 
proach of that hero, who, receiving on his shoulders the sinking 
w r eight of the Roman w r orld, shall extinguish war and faction, and 

(64) Yet all this may be conciliated. He was born at Narbonnc in Illyricum, confounded by Eu- 
tropius with the more famous city of that name In Gaul. His father might lie an African, and liis 
mother a noble Roman. Carus himself was educated in the capital. Sec Scaligcr, Animadversion, 
ad Euseb. Chron. p. 241. 

(65) Probus had requested of the senate an equestrian statue and a marble palace, at the public 
expense, as a just recompense of the singular merit of Carus. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 249. 

(66) Vopiscus iu Hist. August, p. 242. 249. Julian excludes the emperor Carus and both his sons 
from the banquet of the Caesars. 

(67) John Valaia, tom. i. p. 401. But the authority of that ignorant Greek is very slight. He ri- 
diculously derives from Carus, the city of Carrhae, and the province of Caria, the latter of which is 
mentioned by Homer. 

(68) Hist. August, p. 249. Carus congratulated the senate, that one of their own order was made 
emperor.* 

(69) Hist. August, p. 242. 
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once again restore the innocence and security of the golden age (70). 

It is more than probable, that these elegant trifles never reached cams Mean 
the cars of a veteran general, who, with the consent of the legions, sarm'^uanj, 
was preparing to execute the long suspended design of the Persian 
war. Before his departure for this distant expedition, Carus con- 
ferred on his two sons, Carinus and Numcrian, (lie title of Caesar, 
and investing the former with almost an erpial share of the Imperial 
power, directed the young prince, first to suppress some troubles 
which had arisen in Gaul, and afterwards to fix the seat of his 
residence at Rome, and to assume the government of the Western 
provinces (71). The safety of lllyricum was confirmed by a me- 
morable defeat of the Sarmatians; sixteen thousand of those bar- 
barians remained on the field of battle, and the number of captives 
amounted to twenty thousand. The old emperor, animated with 
the fame and prospect of victory, pursued his march, in the midst 
of winter, through the countries of Thrace and Asia Minor, and at 
length, with his younger son Numcrian, arrived on the confines of 
the Persian monarchy. There, encamping on the summit of a lofty 
mountain, he pointed out to his troops the opulence and luxury 
of the enemy whom they were about to invade. 

The successor of Artaxerxes,* Varanes, or Bahram, though he a. d. 253 . 
subdued the Segestans, one of the most warlike nations of Upper 
Asia (72), was alarmed at the approach of the Romans, and endea- 
voured to retard their progress by a negotiation of peace. His am- 
bassadors entered the .camp about sun-set, at the time when the 
troops were satisfying their hunger with a frugal repast. The Per- 
sians expressed their desire of being introduced to the presence of 
the Roman emperor. They were at length conducted to a soldier, 
who was seated on the grass. A piece of stale bacon and a few 
hard pease composed his supper. A coarse woollen garment of 


(70) See the first ocingno of Caljihurnins. The design of it is preferred by Fontenelle, to that of 
Virgil’s Polllo. See tom. lit. p. 148. 

(71) Hist. August, p. 353. I^utropius, is. 1$. Pagi, Annal. 

(72) Agathias, 1. It. p. 135. Wo find onn of bit sayings in tbo nibliothequo Oricntale of M. d’Hef- 
belot. 44 The definition of humanity includes ail other virtues." f 


* Throe monarohs had intervened, Sapor (Shah- 
poor). Horniiwlas [Hormooz], Varanes or Baharam 
the First. — M. 

t The manner in which his life was saved by 
the Chief PontifT from a conspiracy of his no- 
bles, ts as remarkable as his saying. 44 By the 
advice (of the Pontiff) all the nobles absent- 
ed themselves from coart . The king wandered 
through his palace alone : lie saw no one : all 
was silence around- He became alarmed and 
distressed. At last the Chief Pontiff appeared, 
and bowed his head in apparent misery, but spoke 
not a word. The king entreated him to declare 
what hail happened. The virtuous man boldly 
related all that bad passed, and conjured Bahrain, 

I. 


In the name of bis glorious ancestors, to change 
his conduct, and save himself from destruction. 
The king was much moved, professed himself 
roost penitent, and said he was resolved his fu- 
ture life should prove his sincerity. The over- 
joyed High-priest, delighted at this snecess, made 
a signal, at which all the nobles and attendants 
were in an instant, as if by magie, in their usual 
places. The monarch now perceived that only 
one opinion prevailed on his past conduct. He 
repeated therefore to his nobles all be had said lq 
the Chief Pontiff, and his future reign was un- 
stained by cruelty or opprcssiQO,” |la}cp)a)'8 
Persia, i. 79, — *, 
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purple was the only circumstance that announced trisdignity. The 
conference was conducted with the same disregard o| easily ele- 
gance. Cams taking ofT a cap which he wore tp conceal his bald- 
ness, assured the ambassadors, that, unless their waster acknow- 
ledge the superiority of Rome, he would speedily render Persia os , 
naked of trees, Is his own head was destitute of hair (78). Not- 
withstanding some traces of art and preparation, we may discover 
in this scene the manners of Carus, and the severe simplicity which 
the martial princes, who sueoended Galiienys, had already reatored 
in the Roman camps. The ministers of the Onat king troubled 
and retired. 

The threats of Carus were not without effect. He ravaged Meso- 
potamia, cut in pieces whatever opposed his passage, made himself 
master of the great cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon {which seemed 
to have surrendered without resistance), and earned his victorious 
arms beyond the Tigris (7k). He had seized the favourable moment 
for an invasion. The Persian councils were distracted by domestic 
factions, and the greater part of their forces were detained on the 
frontiers of India. Rome and the East received with tranaport the 
news of such important advantages. Flattery and hope painted, 
in the most lively colours, the fall of Persia, the conquest of Arabia, 
the submission of Egypt, and a lasting deliverance from the inroads 
of the Soythiau nations (75). But. the reign of Carus was destined 
to expose the vanity of predictions. They were scarcely uttered be- 
fore they were contradicted by his death; an event attended with 
such ambiguous circumstances, that it may be related in a letter 
from his own secretary to the prefect of the city. “ Cerus,” soys 
he, “ our dearest emperor, was confined by sickness to his bed, 

“ when a furious tempest arose in the camp. The darkness which 
“ overspread the sky was so thick, that wo could no longer dislin— 
“ guish each other; and the incessant flashes of lightning took front 


(73) Syncsins tell* this story of Carious ; and it is modi more natural to understand it of Caros, 
than (as Petavius and Tillemont choose to do) of Protons. 

(74) Topi sens in Hist. August, p. .50. Eutropius, ix. 18. The two Victor*. 

(75) To the Persian victory of Carus, I refer the dialogue of the Philopatris, which has so long 
been an object of dispute among the learned. But to explain and justify my opinion, would require 
a dissertation.* 


* Ntfbohr^ in the new edition of tbeByrantioe 
Historians (vol. it.) has holdy assigned the Phi- 
lopatris to the tenth century, and to the reign of 
Nicephoros Phocas. An opinion so decisively 
pronounced by Niebuhr, and favourably received 
by Hase, the learned edilor of Leo Maroon*, 
commands respectful consideration. But the 
whole tone of the work appears to me altogether 
inconsistent with any period in which philosophy 
did not stand, as it were, on some ground of 
equality with Christianity. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is sarcastically introduced, rather as tbo 
strange doctrine ol a new religion, than the esta- 
blished tenet of a faith universally prevalent. The 


argnment, adopted from Solanus, concerning lb e 
formula of the procession of the Holy Ghost, is 
utterly worthless, as it is a mere quotation in the 
words of the Goipel of St. John, xv. 26. The only 
argument of any value is the historic one, from 
the allusion to the recent violation of many vir* 
gins in (he island of Crete. But neither is the 
language of Niebuhr quite accurate, nor his ^e- 
ferencc to the Acroascs of Theodosius satisfactory. 
When then could this occurrence take place? 
Why not in the devastation of the island by the 
Gothic pirates, during the reign of Claudius? 
Hist. Aug. in Claud, p. 814. edit. Var. Lugd. Bat. 
1661. — H. 
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il us tlie knowledge of all that passed in the general confusion. 

“ Immediately after the most violent clap of thunder, wc heard a 
“ sudden cry, that the emperor was dead ; and it soon appeared, 

“ that his chamberlains, in a rage of grief, had set fire to the royal 
“ pavilion, h circumstance which gave rise to the report that Carus 
“ was killed by lightning. But, as far as we have been able to in- 
“ vestigate the truth, his death was the natural effect of his dis~ 

“ order (76).” 

The vacancy of the throne was not productive of any disturbance. He u 
The ambition of the aspiring generals was checked by their natural 
fears, and young Numerian, with his absent brother Carinus were 
unanimously acknowledged as Roman emperors. The public ex- 
pected that the successor of Carus would pursue hiB father's foot- 
steps, and, without allowing the Persians to recover from their 
consternation, would advance gword in hand to the palaces of Susa 
and Ecbatana (77). But the legions, however strong in numbers 
and discipline, were dismayed by the most abject superstition. 
Notwithstanding all the arts that were practised to disguise the 
manner of the late emperor’s death, it was found impossible to re- 
move the opinion of the multitude, and the power of opinion is ir- 
fesistible. Places or persons struck with lightning w r erc considered 
by the ancients w ith pious horror, as Bingularly devoted to the wrath 
of Heaven (78). An oracle was remembered, which marked the 
river Tigris as the fatal boundary of the Roman arms. The troops, 
terrified with the fate of Carus and with their own danger, called 
aloud on young Numerian to obey the will of the gods, and to lend 
them away from this inauspicious scone of war. The feeble empo- 
ror was unable to subdue their obstinate prejudice, and the Persians 
wondered at the unexpected retreat of a victorious enemy (79). 

The intelligence of the mysterious fate of the late emperor, was a. n. 3 *i. 
soon carried from the frontiers of Persia to Rome; and the senate, JlSwu. 
as well as the provinces, congratulated the accession of the sons of 
Carus. These fortunate youths-Vore strangers, however, to that 
conscious superiority, either of birth or of merit, which can alone 
render the possession of a tin-one easy, and as it were natural. 

Born and educated in a private station, the election of their father 
raised them at once to the rank of princes ; and his death, w hich 
happened about sixteen months afterwards, left them the unexpected 
legacy of a vast empire. To sustain with temper this rapid eleva- 
tion, an uncommon share of virtue and prudence was requisite; 

(TO) Dial. August. p. 250 Tel BnUopius, Pestus, Rufus, Ihe’two Victors, Jerome, Sidouius Apol- 

linaris, Syncellus, and Zonaras, all ascribe the death of Carus to lightning. 

(77) See Nemesian. Cynegeticon, v. 71, &c. 

(78) See Pest us anti his commentator*, on the word Seribonianttm. Plates struck by lightning 
•■were surrAunded with a wall ; things wore buried with mysterious ceremony. 

(70) Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 250. Aurelius Victor seems to believe the prediction, and to ap- 
prove the retreat. 
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and Carinus, the elder of the brothers, was more than commonly 
deficient in those qualities. In the Gallic war, he discovered some 
degree of personal courage ( 80 ) ; but from the moment of his arrival 
at Rome, he abandoned himself to the luxury of the capital, and to 
the abuse of his fortune. He was soft, yet cruel ; devoted to plea- 
sure, but destitute of taste ; and though exquisitely susceptible of 
vanity, indifferent to the public esteem. In the course of a few 
months, lie successively married and divorced nine wives, most of 
whom he left pregnant; and notwithstanding this legal inconstancy, 
found time to indulge such a variety of irregular appetites, as brought 
dishonour on himself and on the noblest houses of Rome. He 
beheld with inveterate hatred all those who might remember his 
former obscurity, or censure his present conduct. He banished, or 
put to death, the friends and counsellors whom his father had placed 
about him, to guide his inexperienced youth ; and he persecuted 
with the meanest revenge his school-fellows and companions, who 
had not sufficiently respected the latent majesty of the emperor. 
With the senators, Carinus affected a lofty and regal demeanour, 
frequently declaring, that ho designed to distribute their estates 
among the populace of Rome. From the dregs of that populace, he 
selected his favourites, and even his ministers. Tho palace, and 
even the Imperial table, was filled with singers, dancers, prostitutes, 
and all the various retinue of vice and folly. One of his door- 
keepers ( 81 ) he entrusted with the government of the city. In the 
room of the Praetorian prajfect, whom he put to death, Carinus sub- 
stituted one of the ministers of his looser pleasures. Another who 
possessed the same, or even a more infamous, title to favour, was 
invested with the consulship. A confidential secretary, who had 
acquired uncommon skill in the art of forgery, delivered the indo- 
lent emperor, with his own consent, from the irksome duty of sign- 
ing his name. 

When the emperor Carus undertook the Persian war, he was 
induced, by motives of affection as well as policy, to secure the for- 
tunes of his family, by leaving in the hands of his eldest son the ar- 
mies and provinces of the West. The intelligence which he soon 
received of the conduct of Carinus filled him with shame and regret ; 
nor had he concealed his resolution of satisfying the republic by a 
severe act of ‘justice, and of adopting, in the place'of an unworthy 
son, the brave and virtuous Constanlius, who at that timo was go- 
vernor of Dalmatia. But the elevation of Constantius was for a 
while deferred ; and as soon as the father’s death had released Cari— 
nus from tho controul of fear or decency, he displayed to the Ro- 

(80) Nomrsian. Cynogeticon, v. 69. He was a contemporary, but a poeL 
.2 (81) Canctllarius. This word, so humble in its origin, has by a singular fortune risen into the 

9 title of tlio first great office of state in the monarchies of Europe. See Casaubon and Salmasios, ad 
| Hist. August, p. 363. 
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mans the extravagancies of Elagabalus, aggravated by the cruelty of 
Domitian (82). 

The only merit of the administration of Carinus that history could Hc «!«»«<«• 
record, or poetry celebrate, was tho uncommon splendour with 
which, in his own and his brother’s name, he exhibited the Roman 
games of the theatre, the circus, and the amphitheatre. More than 
twenty years afterwards, when the courtiers of Diocletian repre- • 
sented to their frugal sovereign the fame and popularity of bis mu- 
nificent predecessor, he acknowledged that the reign of Carinus had 
indeed been a reign of pleasure (83) . But this vain prodigality, 
which the prudence of Diocletian might justly despise, was enjoyed 
with surprise and transport by the Roman people. The oldest of 
the citizens, recollecting the spectacles of former days, the triumphal 
pomp of Probus or Aurelian, and tho secular games of the emperor 
Philip, acknowledged that they were all surpassed by the superior 
magnificence of Carinus (84). 

The spectacles of Carinus may therefore be best illustrated by the spwucW «f 
observation of some particulars, which history has condescended to E ‘ m ‘ e ' 
relate concerning those of his predecessors. If we confine our- 
selves solely to the hunting of wild beasts, however w e may censure 
the vanity of the design or the cruelty of the execution, we are 
obliged to confess that neither before nor since the time of the Ro- 
mans, so much (art and expense have ever been lavished for the 
amusement of the people (85). By the order of Probus, a great 
quantity of large trees, torn up by the roots, were transplanted into 
the midst of the circus. The spacious and shady forest was imme- 
diately filled with a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, a thousand 
fallow deer, and a thousand wild boars; and all this Variety of 
game was abandoned to the riotous impetuosity of the multitude. 

The tragedy of the succeeding day consisted in the massacre of an 
hundred lions, an equal number of lionesses, two hundred leopards, 
and three hundred bears (86). The collection prepared by the 
younger Gordian for his triumph, and which his successor exhi- 
bited in the secular games, was less remarkable by the number 
than by tho singularity of the animals. Twenty zebras displayed 
their elegant forms and variegated beauty to the eyes of the Roman 
people (87). Ten elks, and as many camelopards, the loftiest and 

(82) Vopiscus in Hist. August, p.253, 254. Eu tropins, ix. 19. Victor Junior. The reign of Dio* 
clctian indued was so long and prositcrous, that it must have been very unfavourable to the repu* 
tation of Carinus. 

(83) Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 254. He calls him Cants, but the sense is sufficiently obvious, and 
tbe words were often confounded. 

(84) See Calphurnius, Eclog. vii. 43. We may observe, that the spectacles of Probus were still 
recent, and that the poet is seconded by the historian. 

(85) Tbe philosopher Montaigne (Essais, I. iii. 6.) gives a very just and lively view of Homan mag- 
nificence in these spectacles. 

(86) Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 240. 

(87) They arc called Onagri ; but the number is too inconsiderable for mere wild asses. Cupcr 
(de Elepbantis Excrcilat. ii. 7.) has proved from Oppian, Dion, and an anonymous Greek, that 
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most harmless creatures that wander over the plains of .Sarraatia 
and /Ethiopia, were contrasted with thirty African hyaenas and tea 
Indian tigers, the most implacable savages of the torrid zone. The 
unoffending strength with wliich Nature has endowed the greater 
quadrupeds was admired in the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus of 
the Nile (88), and a majestic -troop of thirty-two elephants (89). 

• 'While the populace gazed with stupid wonder on the splendid show, 
tlie naturalist might indeed observe the figure and properties of so 
many different species, transported from every part of the ancient 
world into the amphitheatre of Rome. But this accidental benefit, 
which science might derive from folly, is surely insufficient to jus- 
tify such a wanton abuse of the public riches. There occurs, 
however, a single instance in Hie lirst Punic war, in which the 
senate w isely connected this amusement of the multitude with the 
interest of tlie state. A considerable number of elephants, taken 
in the defeat or the Carthaginian army, were driven through the 
circus by a few slaves, armed only with blunt javelins (90). The 
useful spectacle served to impress the Roman soldier with a just 
contempt for those unwieldy animals ; and he no longer dreaded to 
encounter them in the ranks of war. 

ampin- The hunting or exhibition of wild beasts was conducted with a 
“*"■ magnificence suitable to a people who styled themselves the masters 
of the world ; nor was the edifice appropriated to that entertain- 
ment less expressive of Roman greatness. Posterity admires, and 
will long admire, the awful remains of the amphitheatre of Titus, 
which so well deserved the epithet of Colossal (91). It was a 
building of an elliptic figure, five hundred and sixty-four feet in 
length, and four hundred and sixty-seven in breadth, founded on 
fourscore arches, and rising, with four successive orders of archi- 
tecture, to the height of one hundred and forty feet (92). The 
outside of the edifice was encrusted with marble, and decorated 
with statues. The slopes of the vast concave, which formed the 
inside, were filled and surrounded with sixty or eighty rows of seats 
of marble likewise, covered with cushions, and capable of receiving 
with ease about fourscore thousand spectators (93). Sixty-foar 

schnu bad been seen at Bono. They were brought from some island of the ocean, perhaps Ma- 
dagascar. 

(88) Carious gave an hippopotamus (see Calphurn. Edog. vL 66.). Iu the latter spectacles, 
1 do not recollect any crocodiles, of which Augustus once exhibited thirty-six. Dion. Cassius, 
1. W. p. 781. 

(89) Capitolin. in llist. August, p. 164, 168. We are not acquainted with the animals 
■whom he calls arrhetwntfj, some read aryoltontn, others oyriofcontes • both corrections arc tctj 
nugatory. 

(90) Plin. Hist. Tfalur. vfii. 6. from the annals of Piso. 

(91) See Maffci, Verona Illustrata, p. iv. I. i. c. 2. 

(92) Maffei, 1. ii. c. 2. The height was very much exaggerated by the ancients. It reached 
almost to the heavens, according to Calphuruius (Eclog. vii. 23.), and surpassed the ken of human 
sight, according to Ammiaous Marceilinos (xvi. ,10.). Tet how trifling to the great pyramid of 
Egypt, which rises 500 fret perpendicular. 

(93) According to different copies of Victor, we read 77,000, 0 T 87,000 spectators*, but Maffei (1. D. 
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vomitories (for by that name the doors wore very aptly distin- 
guished) poured forth tho immense multitude; and the entrances, 
passages, and staircases, were contrived with such exquisite skill, 
that each person, whether of the senatorial, the equestrian, or the 
plebeian order, arrived at his destined place without trouble or con- 
fusion (94). Nothing was omitted, which, in any respect, could be 
subservient to tho convenience ami pleasure of the spectators. 
They were protected from the sun and rain by an ample canopy, 
occasionally drawn over their heads. The air was continually re- 
freshed by the playing of fountains, and profusely impregnated by 
the grateful scent of aromatics. In the centre of the ediiice, the 
arena, or stage, was strewed with the (inest sand, and successively 
assumed the most different forma. At one moment it seemed to 
rise out of the earth, like the garden of tl>e Hesperides, and was 
afterwards broken into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. The 
subterraneous pipes conveyed an inexhaustible supply of water; and 
what had just before appeared a level plain, might be suddenly con- 
verted into a wide lake, covered with armed vessels, and replenished 
with tlie monsters of the deep (9b). In the decoration of these 
scenes, the Roman emperors displayed their wealth and liberality ; 
and we read on various occasions that tho whole furniture of the 
amphitheatre consisted either of silver, or of gold, or of amber (96). 
The poet who describes tho games of Carinus, in the character of 
a shepherd, attracted to the capital by the fame of their magnifi- 
cence, allirms that the nets designed as a defence against the wild 
beasts were of gold wire; tliat tho porticoes were gilded; and that 
the belt or circle which divided the several ranks of spectators 
from each other was studded with a precious mosaic of beautiful 
stones (97). 

In the midst of this glittering pageantry, the emperor Carinus, 
secure of his fortune, enjoyed the acclamations of the people, the 
ilgttery of his courtiers, and the songs of the poets, who, for want 
of a more essential merit, wero reduced to celebrate the divine graces 
of his person (98). In the same hour, but at the distance of nine 
hundred miles from Rome, liis brother expired; and a sudden re- 


c. 12.) finds room on the open seats for no more than 34,000. Tho remainder were contained in 

the upper covered galleries. • 

(04) See Maffci, I. ii. c. 5 — 12. He treat)) the very difficult subject with all possible clearness, 
and like an architect, as well as an antiquarian. 

(95) Calphum, Eclog. vii. 64. 73. Those lines are carious, and the whole eclogue has been 
of infinite nse to HafTei. Calphurnius, as well as Martial (see his first book), was a poet ; hot when 
they described the amphitheatre, they both wrote from their own senses, and to those of the 
Homans. 

(96) Con wit Plin. Hist. IVator. xxxiii. 16. nx\ii. If. 

(97) Balleus en gemmis, on inlita porticos auro 
Certalim radiant, die. Calphurn. vii. 

(98) Et Martis vulius et Apollinis esse putavi, says Calphurnius : but John Malala, who bad perhaps 
seen pictures of Carinus, describes him as thick, short, and white, tom. i. p. 403. 
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volution transferred into the hands of a stranger the sceptre of the 
house of Caras (99). 

The sons of Carus never saw each other after their father's death. 
The arrangements which their new situation required were pro- 
bably deferred till the return of the younger brother to Rome, 
where a triumph was decreed to the young emperors Tor the glorious 
success of the Persian war (190). It is uncertain whether they 
intended to divide between them the administration, or the pro- 
vinces, of the empire; but it is very unlikely that their union would 
have proved of any long duration. The jealousy of power must 
have been inflamed by the opposition of characters. In the most: 
corrupt of times, Carinus was unworthy to live: Numerian deserved 
to reign in a happier period. His affable manners and gentle vir- 
tues secured him, as soon as they became known, the regard and 
affections of the public. He possessed the elegant accomplishments 
of a poet and orator, which dignify as well as adorn the humblest 
and the most exalted station. His eloquence, however it was ap- 
plauded by the senate, (was formed not so much on the model of 
Cicero, as on that of the modern declaimers ; but in an age very 
far from being destitute of poetical merit, he contended for the prize 
with the most celebrated of his contemporaries, and still remained 
the friend of his rivals ; a circumstance which evinces either the 
goodness of his heart, or the superiority of his genius (101). But 
the talents of Numerian were rather of the contemplative than of 
the active kind. When his father’s elevation reluctantly forced 
him from the shade of retirement, neither his temper nor his pur- 
suits had qualified him for the command of armies. His constitu- 
tion was destroyed by the hardships of the Persian war; and he had' • 
contracted, from the heat of the climate (102), such a weakness in' 
his eyes, as obliged him, in the course of a long retreat, to confine 
himself to the solitude and darkness of a tent or litter. The admi- 
nistration of all affairs, civil as well as military, was devolved on 
Arrius Aper, the Praetorian prefect, who, to the power of his im- 
portant office*, added the honour of being father-in-law to Numerian. 1 
The Imperial pavilion was strictly guarded by his most trusty ad- 
herents ; and during many days, Aper delivered to the army the 
supposed mandates of their invisible sovereign (103). 

It was not till eight months after the death of Carus, that the 
Roman army, returning by slow marches' from the banks of the Ti- 


(99) With regard to the time when these Roman games were celebrated, Scaligcr, Salmasius, and 
Cuper, have given themselves a great deal of trouble to perplex a very clear subject. 

(100) Nemesianus (in the Cynegeticons) seems to anticipate in his fancy that auspicioos day. 

(101) He won all the crowns from Nemesianus, with whom he vied in didactic poetry. The se- 
nate erected a statue to the son of Gams, with a very ambiguous inscription, “ To the most 
powerful of orators." Sec Yopiscus in Hist- August, p. 251 . 

(102) A more natural cause, at least, titan that assigned by Yopiscus (Hist. August, p. 251.}, in- 
cessantly weeping for his father’s death. 

(103) In the Persian war, Aper was suspected of a design to betray Carus. Hist. August, p. 250. 
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gris, arrived on those of the Thracian Bosphorus. The legions 
halted at Chalcedon in Asia, while the court passed over to Hera- 
cles, on the European side of the Propontis (10k). Blit a report 
soon circulated through the camp, at first in secret whispers, and 
at length in loud clamours, of the emperor’s death, and of the pre- 
sumption of his ambitious minister, who still exercised the sovereign 
power in the name of a prince who was no more. The impatience 
of the soldiers could not long support a state of suspense. With 
rude curiosity they broke into the Imperial tent, and discovered 
only the corpse of Numcrian (105). The gradual decline of his 
health might have induced them to believe that his death was na- 
tural ; but the concealment was interpreted as an evidence of guilt, 
and the measures which Aper had taken to secure his election 
became the immediate occasion of his ruin. Yet, even in the 
transport of their rage and grief, the troops observed a regular 
proceeding, which proves how firmly discipline had been re-esta- 
blished by the martial successors of Gallienus. A general assembly 
of the army was appointed to be held at Chalcedon, whither Aper 
was transported in chains, as a prisoner and a. criminal. A vacant 
tribunal was erected in the midst of the camp, and the generals and 
tribunes formed a great military council. They soon announced to 
the multitude that their choice had fallen on Diocletian, commander 
of the domestics or body-guards, as the person the most capablo of 
revenging and succeeding their beloved emperor. The future for- 
tunes of the candidate depended on the chance or conduct of the 
present hour. Conscious that the station which he had fiHed ex- 
posed him to some suspicions, Diocletian ascended the tribunal, and 
raising his eyes towards the Sun, made a solemn profession of his 
own innocence, in the presence of that all-seeing Deity (106). Then, 
assuming the tone of a sovereign and a judge, he commanded that 
Aper should be brought in chains to the foot of the tribunal. “ This 
man,” said he, “is the murderer of Numcrian ; ” and, without 
giving him time to enter on a dangerous justification, drew his 
sword, and buried it in the breast of the unfortunate praefect. A 
charge supported by such decisive proof was admitted without con- 
tradiction, and the legions, with repeated acclamations, acknow- 
ledged the justice and authority of the emperor Diocletian (107). 

Before w r e enter upon the memorable reign of that prince, it will 
be proper to punish and dismiss the unworthy brother of Numcrian. 


(104) We are obliged to the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 274., for the knowledge of the time and 
place where Diocletian was elected emperor. 

(105) Hist. August. 251. Bulrop. ix. 88. Hieronym. in Cbron. According to these judicious 
writers, the death of Nnmerian was discovered hy the stench of his dead body. Could no aromatics 
be fonnd in tbe Imperial household ? 

(106) Aurel. Victor. Eutropios, ix. 20. Hieronym. in Chron. 

(107) Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 252. The reason why Diocletian killed Aper (a wild boar), 
was founded on a prophecy and a pan, as foolish as they are well known. 
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Carious possessed arms and treasures sufficient to support his legal 
title to the empire. But his personal vices overbalanced every ad- 
vantage ofbirth and situation. The most faithful servants of tho 
father despised the incapacity, and dreaded the cruel arrogance, of 
tho son. The hearts of the people wcro engaged in favour of his 
rival, and even the senate was inclined to prefer an usurper to a 
tyrant. The arts of Diocletian inflamed the general discontent ; and 
the winter was employed in secret intrigues, and open preparations 
a. D. M5. fora civil war. In the spring, the forces of the East and of tho 
* JT ' West encountered each oilier in the plains of Margus, a small city 
of Mtcsia, in the neighbourhood of the Danube (108). The troops, 
so lately returned from the Persian war, had acquired their glory at 
tho expense of health and numbers, nor were they in a condition to 
contend with the unexhausted strength of the legions of Europe. 
Their ranks were broken, and, for a moment, Diocletian despaired 
of the purple and of life. But the advantage which Carinus had 
obtained by the valour of his soldiers, he quickly lost by the infidelity 
of his officers. A tribune, whose wife he had seduced, seized the 
opportunity of revenge, and by a single blow extinguished civil 
discord in the blood of the adulterer (109). 


CHAPTER XIII. * • 

The Reign of Diocletian and hia three Associate*, Maximin, Gel onus, and ConcUntioc. — 

General Re-establishment of Order and Tranquillity. — The Persian War, Victory, and 

Triumph. — The new Form of Administration. — Abdication and Retirement of Dto- 

oletiao and ttaximian. 

Elevation As the reign of Diocletian was more illustrious than that of any 
°I his predecessors, so was his birth more abject and obscure'. 
a. d. ms. The strong claims of merit and of violence had frequently super- 
seded the ideal prerogatives of nobility f but a distinct line of se- 
paration was hitherto preserved between the free and the servile 
part of mankind. The parents of Diocletian had been slaves in 
the house of Anulinus, a Roman senator ; nor was he himself dis- 
tinguished by any other name than that which he derived from a 
smalt town in Dalmatia, * from whence his mother deduced her 
her origin (1). It is, however, probable, that his father obtained 

(108) Eulropi us marks Us situation very accurately; it was between the Hons Aureus and Yimi> 
niacum. M. d'Auvillc (Geographic Aocionnc, Von. u p. $04.) places Margus at Jusslolau ♦ in Secun, 
a little below Belgrade and Seincndria. 

(109) Hist. August, p. 254. En tropins, ix. 20. Aurelius Victor. Victor in Epitome. 

(1) Butrop. ix. 19. Victor in Epilom. The town seems to have been properly -called Dodia, 

* Kullicza. — Eton Allas. — M. 
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the freedom of the family, and that he soon acquired an office of 
scribe, which was commonly exercised by persons of his con- 
dition (2). Favourable oracles, or rather the consciousness of su- 
perior merit, prompted his aspiring sou to pursue the profession of 
arms and the hopes of fortune ; and it would be extremely curious 
to observe the gradation of arts and accidents which enabled him 
in the end to fulfil those oracles, and to display that merit to the 
world. Diocletian was successively promoted to the government 
of Meesia, the honours of the consulship, and the important com- 
mand of the guards of the palace, lie distinguished his abilities 
in the Persian war; and, after the death of Numerian, the slave, 
by the confession and judgment of his rivals, was declared the most 
worthy of the Imperial throne. The malice of religious zeal, w hilst 
it arraigns the savage fierceness of his colleague Maxiuiian, has 
affected to cast suspicions on the personal courage of the emperor 
Diocletian (3). It would not be easy to persuado us of the cowar- 
dice of a soldier of fortune, who acquired anil preserved the esteem 
of the legions, as well as the favour of so many warlike princes. 
Yet even calumny is sagacious enough to discover and to attack 
the most vulnerable part. The valour of Diocletian was never 
found inadequate to his duty, or to the occasion ; but he appears 
not to have possessed the daring and generous spirit of a hero, who 
courts danger and fame, disdains artifice, and boldly challenges the 
allegiance of his equals. His abilities were useful rather than 
splendid; a vigorous mind, improved by the experience and study 
of mankind; dexterity and application in business; a judicious 
mixture of liberality and (Economy, of mildness and rigour ; pro- 
found dissimulation under the disguise of military frankness ; steadi- 
ness to pursue his ends; flexibility to vary his means; and, above 
all, the great art of submitting his own passions, as well as those 
of others, to tile interest of his ambition, aqd of colouring his am- 
bition with the most specious pretences of justice and public utility. 
Like Augustus, Diocletian may be considered as the fouuder of a 
new empire. Like the adopted son of Caisar, he was distinguished 
as a statesman rather than as a warrior ; nor did either of those 
princes employ force, whenever their purpose could be effected by 
policy. 

The victory of Diocletian was remarkable for its singular mild- 


from a small tribe of Illyrians (see Cellarius, Geograph. Anliqna, tom. i. p. 393.]; and the original 
name of the fortunate slave was probably Docles; he first lengthened it to the Grecian harmony of 
Diodes, and at length to the Roman majesty of Dioclctianua. He likewise assumed the Patrician 
name of Valerius, and it is usually given him by Aurelius Victor. 

12) See Dacier on the sixth satire of the second book of Horace. ComeL Repos, in VIU 
Eomen. c. 1. 

(3) Lactantius (or whoever was the author of the little treatise Dc Mortibns'Persecutorom) ac- 
cuses Diocletian of timidity in two places, c. 7, 8. In chap. 9, he says of him, “ crat in omni 
“ tumultu meliculosus el animi disjectua." 
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hi» tiMiencj ness. A people accustomed to applaud the clemency of the con- 
■ i * Ti ‘ ,0 ' ? ' queror, if the usual punishments of death, exile, and confiscation 
were inflicted with any degree of temper and equity, beheld, with 
the most pleasing astonishment, a civil war, the flames of which 
were extinguished in the field of battle. Diocletian received into 
his confidence Aristobolus, the principal minister of the house of 
Carus, respected the lives, the fortunes, and the dignity of his ad- 
versaries, and even continued in their respective stations the greater 
number of the servants of Carinus (-V). It is not improbable that 
motives of prudence might assist the humanity of the artful Dal- 
matian ; of these servants, many had purchased his favour by secret 
treachery; in others, he esteemed their grateful fidelity to an un- 
fortunate master. The discerning judgment of Aurclian, of Probus, 
and of Carus, had filled the several departments of the state and 
army with officers of approved merit, whose removal would have 
injured the public service, without promoting the interest of the 
successor. Such a conduct, however, displayed to the Roman 
W'orld the fairest prospect of the now reign, and the emperor af- 
fected to confirm this favourable prepossession, by declaring, that, 
among all the virtues of his predecessors, he was the most am- 
bitious of imitating the humane philosophy of Marcus An- 
toninus (5). 

Anociatiim The first considerable action of his reign seemed to evince his 
*? Maximum' sincerity as well as his moderation. After the example of Marcus, 

A A?riiT he gave himself a colleague in the person of Maximian, on whom 
he bestowed at first the title of.Ciesar, and afterwards that of Au- 
gustus (6). Rut the motives of his conduct, as well as the object 
of his choice, were of a very different nature from those of his ad- 
mired predecessor. By investing a luxurious youth with the ho- 
nours of the purple, Marcus had discharged a debt of private gra- 
titude, at the expense, .indeed, of the happiness of the state. By 
associating a friend and a fellow-soldier to the labours of govern- 
ment, Diocletian, in a time of public danger, provided for the de- 
fence both of the East and of the West. Maximian was born a 
peasant, and, like Aurelian, in the territory of Sirmium. Ignorant 
of letters (7), careless of laws, the rusticity of his appearance and 


(4) In this encomium, Aurelius Victor seems to convey a Just, though indirect, censure of the 
cruelty of Conslanlinu*. It appears from the Fasti, that Aristobolus remained prefect of the city, 
and that he ended with Diocletian the consulship which he had commenced with Carinas. 

(5) Aurelius Victor styles Diocletian, “Parentem polios quam Dominum." Sco Hist. August, 
p. 30. 

(6) The question of the lime when Maximian received the hononn of Casar and Augnstn* has 
divided modern critics, and given occasion to a great deal of learned wrangling. I have followed 
M. dc Tillemonl (Histoire des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 500 — 505.), who has weighed the several 
reasons and difficulties with his scrupulous accuracy.* 

(7) Id au oration delivered before him (Pauegyr. Vet. ii. 8.) Mamcrtmus expresses a doubt. 


* Eckhel concurs in this view. viii. p. 15. — M. 
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manners still betrayed in the most elevated fortone the meanness 
of his extraction. War was the only art which he professed. In 
a long course of service, he had distinguished himself on every 
frontier of the empire; and though his military talents were formed 
to obey rather than to command, though, perhaps, he never ah* 
taincd the skill of a consummate general, he was capable, by his 
valour, constancy, and experience, of executing the most arduous 
undertakings. Nor were the vices of Maximian less useful to his 
benefactor. Insensible to pity, and fearless of consequences, he 
was the ready instrument of every act of cruelty which the policy • 
of that artful prince might at once suggest and disclaim. As soon 
as a bloody sacrifice had been offered to prudence or to revenge, 
Diocletian, by his seasonable intercession, saved the remaining few 
whom he had never designed to punish, gently censured the se- 
verity of his stern colleague, and enjoyed the comparison of a 
golden and an iron age, which was universally applied* to their 
opposite maxims of government. Notwithstanding the difference 
of their characters, the two emperors maintained, on the throne, 
that friendship which they had contracted in a private station. The 
haughty turbulent spirit of Maximian, so fatal afterwards to himself 
and to the public peace, was accustomed to respect the genius erf 
Diocletian, and confessed the ascendant of reason over brutal vio- 
lence (8). From a motive either of pride or superstition, the two 
emperors assumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the other of Her- 
culius. Whilst the motion of the w orld (such was the language of 
their venal orators) was maintained by the all-seeing wisdom of 
Jupiter, the invincible arm of Hercules purged the earth from 
monsters and tyrants (9). 

But even the omnipotence of Jovius and Herculius was in- AMMi»tio»of 
sufficient to sustain the weight of the public administration. The Glkrhf*“oJ 
prudence of Diocletian discovered, that the empire, assailed on C ^ DS “‘!^' 
every side by the barbarians, required on every side the presence Kuok i. 
of a great army, and of an emperor. With this view, he resolved 
once more to divide his unwieldy power, and with the inferior title 
of Cmars to confer cm two generals of approved merit an equal 

t # 

whether his hero, in imitating the conductor Hannibal and Scipio, had ever heard of their names. 

From ihencc we may fairly infer, that Maximian was more desirous of being considered as a soldier 
than as a man of letters : and it is in this manner that we can often translate the language of flat- 
tery into that of troth. 

(8) Laclanlius de M. P. c. 8. Aurelias Victor. As among the Panegyrics, we find orations pro- 
nounced in praise of Maximian, and others which flatter his adversaries at his expense, we derive 
some knowledge from the contrast. 

(9) See the second and third Panegyrics, particularly iii. 3. 10. 14. hot it wonld be tedious 
to copy the diffuse and affected expressions of their false eloquence. With regard to the titles, 
consult Aurel. Victor, Lactantius de H. P. c. S3. Spanheim de Usu Nomismatum, die. Disaertat. 
xii. 8. 


. * On the relative power of the Augusti and the Caesars, consult a dissertation at the end of 
Mango’s Lebcu Constantins des Crosscn. — M. 
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share of the sovereign authority (10) . Galcrius, snrnamed Armen- 
tarius, from his original profession of a herdsman, and Constantius, 
•who from his pale complexion had acquired the denomination of 
Chlonis (11), were the two persons invested with the second ho- 
nours of the Imperial purple. In describing the country, extraction, 
and manners of Hercnlius, we have already delineated those of 
Galcrius, who was often, and not improperly, styled the younger 
Maximian, though, in many instances both of virtue and ability, 
he appears to have possessed a manifest superiority over the elder. 
• The birth of Constantius was less obscure than that of his col- 

leagues. Eutrophis, his father, was one of the most considerable 
nobles of Dardania, and his mother was the niece of the emperor 
Claudius (12). Althongh the youth of Constantius had been spent 
in arms, he was endowed with a mild and amiable disposition, and 
the popular voice had long since acknowledged him worthy of tho 
rank which he at last attained. To strengthen the. bonds of political, 
by those of domestic, union, each of the emperors assumed the 
character of a father to one of the Cfesars, Diocletian to Galerius, 
and Maximian to Constantius; and eadh, obliging them to repudiate 
their former wives, bestowed his daughter in marriage on his 
adopted son (13). These fonr princes distributed among themselves 
Department the wide extent of the Roman empire. The defence of Gaul, 
‘MIT Spam (IV), and Britain, was entrusted to Constantius: Galerius 
princci. was stationed on the banks of the Danube, as the safeguard of the 
Illyrian provinces. Italy and Africa were considered as the de- 
partment of Maximian; and for his peculiar portion, Diocletian re- 
served Thrace, Egypt, and the rich countries of Asia. Every one 
was sovereign within his own jurisdiction ; hut therr united au- 
thority extended oxer the whole monarchy, and each of them xx as 
prepared to assist his colleagues with his cotinsels or presence. 
The CaesaTS, in their exalted rank, revered the majesty of the em- 
perors and the three younger princes invariably acknowledged, by 
their gratitude and obedience, the common parent of their fortunes. 
The suspicions jealousy of power found not any place among them; 
and the singular happiness of their union lias been compared to a 


(10) Aurelius Tutor. Victor in Bpi tone. Tutrop.ix.Z2. Lactaut. tie 1. P. c. B. Hieronyni. 
in Citron. 

(11) It is only among the modern Greeks that TiUemont can discover hie appellation of Chlorns. 
Any remarkable degree of paleness seems inconsistent with the rubor mentioned in Panegyric, v. 19. 

(I‘2j Julian, the grandson of Constantins, boasts that his family was derived from the warlike 
HttSiians. Misopogon, p. 348. The Dardaniaos dwell on the edge of Vnrais. 

(13) Galcrius married Valeria, the danghter of Diocletian ; if we speak with strictness, Theodora, 
the wife of Constantins, was danghter only to the wife’Of Maximian. Spanherm IWssertat. xi. 2. 

(14) This division agrees with that of the four prefecture* ; yet there is some reason to doubt 
whether Spain was not a province of Maximian. See TiUemont, tom. iv. p. §tl. * • 


* According to Anrelins Victor and other an- Diocletian are in general dated in Illjria or 
tbovlties, Thrace belonged to the division of Ga- Thrace.— M. 
lerius. See TiUemont, iv. 36. But the laws of 
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Scries of 
events. 


Gaol. 


chorus of music, whose harmony was regulated and maintained by 
the skilful hand of the first artist (15). 

This important measure was not carried into execution till about 
six years after the association of Maximian, and that interval of time 
had not been destitute of memowble incidents. But we have pre- 
ferred, for the sake of perspicuity, first to describe the more perfect 
form of Diocletian’s government, and afterwards to relato the ac- 
tions of his reign, following rather the natural order of the events, 
than the dates of a very doubtful chronology. 

The first exploit of Maximian, though it is mentioned in a few r a. d. 2 * 7 . 
words by our imperfect writers, deserves, from its singularity, to 
be recorded in a history of human manners. He suppressed the 
peasants of Gaul, who, under the appellation of Bagaud® (16), had 
risen in a general insurrection ; very similar to those, which in the 
fourteenth century successively afflicted both France and Eng- 
land (17). It should seem, that very many of those institutions, 
referred by an easy solution to the feudal system, are derived from 
the Celtic barbarians. When Caesar subdued the Gauls, that great 
nation was already divided into three orders of men ; the clergy, the 
nobility, and the common people. The first governed by su- 
perstition, the second by arms, but the third and last was not of 
any weight or account in their public councils. It was very na- 
tural for the plebeians, oppressed by debt, or apprehensive of in- 
juries, to implore the protection of some powerful chief, who ac- 
cpiired over their persons and property the same absolute right 
as, among the Greeks and Romans, a master exercised over his 
slaves -(18). The greatest part of the nation was gradually reduced 
into a state of servitude; compelled to perpetual labour on the estates 
of the Gallic nobles, and confined to the soil, either by the real 
weight of fetters, or by the no less cruel and forcible restraints of 
the laws. During the long series of troubles which agitated Gaul, 
from the reign of Gallienus to that of Diocletian, the condition of 
these servile peasants was peculiarly miserable; and they expe- 
rienced at once the complicated tyranny of their masters, of the bar- 
barians, of the spldiers, and of the ollicers of the revenue (19). 

Their patience was at last provoked into despair. On every side 
they rose in multitudes, armed jvith rustic weapons, and with ir- 
resistible fury. The ploughman became a foot soldier, the shepherd 


Their 

rebellion, 


(t&) Julian In Ctcsarib. p. 815. Spanlioim’s notes to the French translation, p. 152. 

(16) The general name of Bagau/hn (in the signification of Rebel*] continued till the fifth century 
in Gaul. Some critics derive it from a Celtic word Hagad, a tumultuous assembly. Bcaliger ad 
Euseh. Du Cange Glosmr. (Compere 8. Tnrner, Anglo^ax. History, i. 514. — H.] 

(17) Clironiqiie do Froissart, vol. i. c. IN. ti. 78. 79. The nafwfo of bis story ts lost in otir best 
modern writers. 

(18) Caesar de Bell. Gallic, vi. 13. 
ten thousand slaves. 


Orgclorix, the Helvetian, could arm for his defence a body of 


(19) Their oppression and misery are acknowledged by EumenhM (Panegyr. vl.'S.), Gallias efferatas 

injuriis. 


>oc 


and 

lhastisemcnt. 


a* D. m. 
Revolt of 
Cara usuis 
in Britain, 
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mounted on horseback, the deserted Villages and open towns were 
abandoned to the flames, and the ravages of the peasants equalled 
those of the fiercest barbarians (20). They asserted the natural 
rights of men, but they asserted those rights with the most savage 
cruelty. The Gallic nohles, justly dreading their revenge, either 
took refuge in the fortified cities, or fled from the wild scene of 
anarchy. The peasants reigned without conlroul ; and two of their 
most daring leaders had the folly and rashness to assume the Im- 
perial ornaments (21). Their power soon expired at the approach 
of the legions. The strength of union and discipline obtained an 
easy victory over a licentious and divided multitude (22) . A severe 
retaliation was inflicted on the peasants who were found in arms : 
the affrighted remnant returned to their respective habitations, and 
their unsuccessful effort for freedom served only to confirm their 
slavery. So strong and uniform is the current of popular passions, 
that we might almost venture, from very scanty materials, to relate 
the particulars of this war ; but we are not disposed to believe that 
the principal leaders, iElianus and Amandus, were Christians (23), 
or to insinuate, that the rebellion, as it happened in the time of 
Luther, was occasioned by the abuse of those benevolent principles 
of Christianity, which inculcate the natural freedom of mankind. 

Maximian had no sooner -recovered Gaul from the hands of the 
peasants, than he lost Britain by the usurpation of Carausius. 
Ever since the rash but successful enterprise of the Franks under 
the reign of Probus, their daring countrymen had constructed 
squadrons of light brigantines, in which they incessantly ravaged 
the provinces adjacent to the ocean (2k). To repel'their desultory 
incursions, it was found necessary to create a naval power; and 
the judicious measure was prosecuted with prudence and vigour. 
Gessoriacum, or Boulogne, in the straits of the British channel, 
was chosen by the emperor for the station of the Roman fleet; 
and the command of it was entrusted to Carausius, a Menapian of 
the meanest origin (25), but who had long signalised his skill as a 
pilot, and his valour as a soldier. The integrity of the new ad- 
miral corresponded not with his abilities. When the German pi- 

120) Paocgyr. Vet. ii. 4. Aurelias Victor. ■? 

(21) AHiauus and Amandus. We have medals coined by them. Goltzius in Thcs. R. A. p. 117. 121. 

(22) Levi bus proeliis domuit. Entrap, iv. 20. 

(23) The fact rests indeed on very slight authority, a life of St. Babolinus, which is probably of 
the seventh century. See Ducbesue Scriptoros Rcr. Fraucicar. tom. ». p. 662. 

(24) Aurelius Victor calls them Germans. Eulropius (is. 21.) gives them the name of Saxons. 
But Eulropius lived in the ensuing century, and seems to use the language of his own times. 

(25) The three expressions of Eulropius, Aurelius Victor, and Eumcnius, “ vilissime natus," “ Ba- 
tavia? alumnus,” and “ Mcnaptse avis," give os a very doubtful account of the birth of Carausius. 
Dr. Stukeiy, however (Hist, of Carausius, p. 62.), chuses to make him a native of St. David's, and a 
prince of the blood royal of Britain. The former idea he had found in Richard of Cirencester, 
p. 44. * 


* The Menapian s were settled between the Scheldt and the Meuse, in the northenn part of 
Brabant. D'Anville, Geog. Anc. i. 93. — G. 
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rates sailed from their own harbours, he connived at their passage, 
but he diligently intercepted their return, and appropriated to his 
own use an ample share of the spoil which they had acquired. 
The wealth of Carausius was, on this occasion, very justly con- 
sidered as an evidence of his guilt; and Maximian had already given 
orders for his death. But the crafty Menapian foresaw and pre- 
vented the severity of the emperor. By his liberality he had at- 
tached to his fortunes the fleet which he commanded, and secured 
the barbarians in his interest. From the port of Boulogne he 
sailed over to Britain, persuaded the legion and the auxiliaries 
which guarded that island, to embrace his party, and boldly assum- 
ing, with the Imperial purple, the title of Augustus, defied the 
justice and the arms of his injured sovereign (26). 

When Britain was thus dismembered from the empire, its im- 
portance was sensibly felt, and its loss sincerely lamented. The 
Romans celebrated, and perhaps magnified, the extent of that noble 
island, provided on every side with convenient harbours ; the tem- 
perature of the climate, and the fertility of the soil, alike adapted for 
the production of corn or of vines; the valuable minerals with 
which it abounded; its rich pastures covered with innumerable 
flocks, and its woods free from wild beasts or venomous serpents. 
Above all, they regretted the large amount of the revenue of Britain, 
whilst they confessed, that such a province well deserved to become 
the seat of an independent monarchy (27). During the space of 
seven years, it was possessed by Carausius; and fortune continued 
propitious to a rebellion supported with courage and ability. -The 
British emperor defended the frontiers of his dominions against the 
Caledonians of the North, invited, from the continent, a great 
number of skilful artists, and displayed, on a variety of coins that 
arc still extant, his taste and opulence. Born on the confines of 
the Franks, he courted the friendship of that formidable people, 
by the flattering imitation of their dress and manners. The bravest 
of their youth he enlisted among his land or sea forces; and, in 
return for their useful alliance, he communicated to the barbarians 
the dangerous knowledge of military and naval arts. Carausius 
still preserved the possession of Boulogne and the adjacent country. 
His fleets rode triumphant in the channel, commanded the mouths 
of the Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the coasts -of the ocean, 
and diffused beyond the columns of Herc.ules the terror of his name. 
Under his command, Britain, destined in a future age to obtain 


Importance 
of Britain. 


Power of 
Carausius, 


(26] Panegyr. v. 12. Britain at this time was secure, and slightly guarded. 

(27) Panogyr. Vet. v. tl. vii. 9. The orator Eumcnins wished to exalt the glory of the hero 
(Constantins), with the importance of the conquest. Notwithstanding our laudable partiality for 
our native country, it is difficult to conceive, that, in the beginning of the fourth century. England 
deserved all these commendations. A century and half before, it hardly paid its own establish incut. 
See Appian in Proeein. 
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the empire of the sea, already assumed its natural and respectable 
station of a maritime power (28). 

a i) mo. By seizing the fleet of Boulogne, Carausius had deprived hi* 
Ue master of the means of pursuit and revenge. And when, after a 
tmpmrs. vast expense of time and labour, a new armament was launched 
into the water (29), the Imperial troops, unaccustomed to that 
element, were easily battled and defeated by the veteran sailors of 
the usurper. This disappointed effort was soon productive of a 
treaty of peace. Diocletian and his colleague, who justly dreaded 
the enterprising spirit of Carausius, resigned to him the sovereignty 
of Britain, and reluctantly admitted their perfidious servant to a 
participation of the Imperial honours (30). But the adoption of the 
two Caisars restored new vigour to the Roman arms; and while 
the Rhine was guarded by the presence of Maximian, his brave as- 
sociate Constantius assumed the conduct of the British war. Hi* 
first enterprise was against the important place of Boulogne. A 
stupendous mole raised across the entrance of the harbour, inter- 
a. d . im. ccpted all hopes of relief. The town surrendered after an obstinate 
defence ; and a considerable part of lire naval strength of Carausius 
fell into the hands of the besiegers. During the three years which 
Constantius employed in preparing a fleet adequate to the conquest 
of Britain, he secured the coast of Gaul, invaded the country of the 
Tranks, and deprived the usurper of the assistance of those powerful 
allies. 

a. n. Mi. Before the preparations were finished, Constantius received the 
Hu death, intelligence of the tyrant’s death, and it was considered as a sure 
presago of the approaching victory. The servants of Carausius imi- 
tated the example of treason, which he had given. He was murdered 
by his first minister Allectus, and the assassin succeeded to his 
power and to lus danger. But he possessed not equal abilities 
either to exercise the one, or to repel the other. He beheld, with 
anxious terror, the opposite shores of the continent, already filled 
with arms, with troops, and with vessels ; for Constantius had very 
prudently divided his forces, that he might likewise divide the at- 
a. d. 296. tention and resistance of the enemy. The attack was at length 
made by the principal squadron, which, under the command of the 
cowtaothu. prefect Asclepiodatus, an officer of distinguished merit, had been 
assembled in the mouth of the Seine. So imperfect in those times 

(28) As a great number of medals of Carausius are still preserved, he is become a very favourite 
object of antiquarian curiosity, and every circumstance of his life and actious lias been investigated 
with sagacious accuracy. Dr. StukcJj in particular has devoted a large volume to the British em- 
peror. I have used his materials, and rejected most of his fanciful conjecture*. 

(2$) When Mamertimis pronounced his first panegyric, the naval preparations of Maximian were 
completed; and the orator presaged an assured victory. His silence in the second panegyric, might 
alone inform us that the expedition had not succeeded. 

(30) Aurelius Victor, Eulropius, and the medals (Pax Augg.) inform us of this temporary recon- 
ciliation ; though I will not presume {as Dr. Slukely has done, Medallic History of Caraiuhas, 
p. 86, &c.j to iusert the identical articles of tbe treaty. 
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was the art of navigation, that orators haye celebrated the daring 
courage of (the Romans, who ventured to set sail with a side-wind, 
and on a stormy day. The weather proved favourable to their en- 
terprise. Under the cover of a thick fog, they escaped the fleet of 
AUectus, which had been stationed off the Isle of Wight to receive 
them, landed in safety on some part of the western coast, and con- 
vinced the Britons, that a superiority of naval strength will not 
always protect their country from a foreign invasion . Asclepiodatus 
had no sooner disembarked the Imperial troops, than he set fire 
to his ships; and, as the expedition proved fortunate, his heroic 
conduct was universallyadmired. The usurper had posted himself 
near London, to expect the formidable attack of Constantius, who 
commanded in person the fleet of Boulogne ; but the descent of 
a new. enemy required his immediate presence in the West. He 
performed this long march in so precipitate a manner, that he en- 
countered the whole force of the praefect with a small body of 
harassed and disheartened troops. The engagement was soon ter- 
minated by the total defeat and death of Allectus ; a single battle, as 
it has often happened, decided the fate of this great island; and 
when Constantius landed on the shores of Kent, he found them 
covered w ith obedient gubjects. Their acclamations were loud and 
unanimous; and the virtues of the conqueror may induce us to 
believe, that they sincerely rejoiced in a revolution, which, after 
a separation of ten years, restored Britain to the body of the Roman 
empire (31). 

Britain had none but domestic enemies to dread ; and as long as Defence of 
the governors preserved their fidelity, and tho troops their discipline, lhe fro “ Uer, ■ 
the incursions of the naked savages of Scotland or Ireland could 
never materially affect the safety of the province. The peace of the 
continent, and the defence of tho principal rivers which bounded 
the empire, were objects of far greater difficulty and importance. 

The policy of Diocletian, which inspired the councils of his asso- 
ciates, provided for the public tranquillity, by encouraging a spirit 
of dissension among the barbarians, and by strengthening the for- 
tifications. of the Roman limit. In the East he fixed a line of camps FortiBca . 
from Egypt to the Persian dominions, and, for every camp, he in- lionl - 
stituted an adequate number of stationary troops, commanded by 
their respective officers, and supplied with every kind of arms, from 
the new arsenals which he had formed at Antioch, Emcsa, and Da- 
mascus (32). Nor was the precaution of the emperor less watch- 
ful against the well-known valour of the barbarians of Europe. 

From the mouth of the Rhine to that of the Danube, tho ancient 


(31) With regard to the recovery of Britain, we obtain a few hints from Aurelius Victor and 
Eatropius. 

(33) John Malala, in Ghron. Anliochcn. tom. i. p. 408, 409. 
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camps, towns, and citadels, were diligently re-established, and, in 
the most exposed places, new ones were skilfully constructed ; the 
strictest vigilance was introduced among the garrisons of the fron- 
tier, and every expedient was practised that could render the long 
chain of fortifications firm and impenetrable (33).- A barrier so 
respectable was seldom violated, and the barbarians often turned 
D '?f "he" 5 against each other their disappointed rage. The Goths, the Vandals, 
barbarians. t), e Gepidac, the Burgundians, the Alemanni, wasted each other’s 
strength by destructive hostilities ; and whosoever vanquished, they 
vanquished the enemies of Rome. The subjects of Diocletian en- 
joyed the bloody spectacle, and congratulated each other, that the 
mischiefs of civil war were now experienced only by the barba- 
rians (34). 

iKJctiI. Notwithstanding the policy of Diocletian, it was impossible to 
maintain an equal and undisturbed tranquillity during a reign of 
twenty years, and along a frontier of many hundred miles. Some- 
times the barbarians suspended their domestic animosities, and the 
Telaxed vigilance of the garrisons sometimes gave a passage to their 
strength or dexterity. Whenever the provinces were invaded, Dio- 
cletian conducted himself with that calm dignity which he always 
affected or possessed ; reserved his presence for such occasions as 
were worthy of his interposition, never exposed his person or repu- 
tation to any unnecessary danger, insured his success by every 
means that prudence could suggest, and displayed, with ostentation, 
the consequences of his victory. In wars of a more difficult nature, 
and more doubtful event, he employed the rough valour of Maxi- 
mian; and that faithful soldier was content to ascribe his own 
victories to the wise counsels and auspicious influence of his bene- 
^exsare. 11 * 0 factor. But after the adoption of the two C*sars, the emperors 
themselves retiring to a less laborious scene of action, devolved 
on their adopted sons the defence of the Danube and of- the Rhine. 
The vigilant Galerius was never reduced to tho necessity of van- 
quishing an army of barbarians on the Roman territory (33). The 
brave and active Constantius delivered Gaul from a very furious 
inroad of the Alemanni; and his victories of Langres and Vindonissa 
appear to have been actions of considerable danger and merit. As 
he traversed the open country with a feeble guard, he was encom- 
passed on a sudden by the superior multitude of the enemy. He 


(33) Zosim. I. i. p. 3. That partial historian scorns to celebrate tbo vigilance or Diocletian, with a 
design of exposing the negligence of Constantine; we may, however, listen to an orator, “ Nana 
“ quid ego alarum ePcoborliura caslra percenscam, toto Rheni ct Istri cl Euphratis limilc restituta.” 
Panegyr. Vet. iv. 18. 

(31) Ruunt omucs in sangninem suum popnli, qiiibus non contigit esse Romanis, obstinataeqoo 
feritalis pcenas nnne sponte pcrsolvunt. Panegyr. Vet. iii. 16. Mamerliuus illustrates the fact, by s 
the example of almost all the nations of ibc w orld. 

(35) lie complained, though not with the strictest troth ; “ Jam fluxisse annos qttindccim in 
quibns, in Illyrico, ad ripam Danubii rclegatus cum geulibus barbaris luctarct.” Laclaut. de 51. P. 
c. 18. 
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retreated with difficulty towards Langres ; but, in the general con- 
sternation, the citizens refused to open their gates, and the wounded 
prince was drawn up the wall by the means of a rope. But, on the 
news of his distress, the Roman troops hastened from all sides to his 
relief, and before the evening he had satisfied his honour and re- 
venge by the slaughter of six thousand Alemanni (36). From the 
monuments 'of those times, the obscure traces of several other vic- 
tories over the barbarians of Sarmatia and Germany might possibly 
be collected; but the tedious search would not be rewarded either 
with amusement or with instruction. 

The conduct which the emperor Probus had adopted in the disposal treatment of 
of the vanquished, was imitated by Diocletian and his associates. . ,‘ h 2 

_. . ‘ , , , , J , barbarians. 

The captive barbarians, exchanging death for slavery, were distri- 
buted among the provincials, and assigned to those districts (in 
Gaul, the territories of Amiens, Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, Lan- 
gres, and Troyes, are particularly specified (37) which had been de- 
populated by the calamities of war. They were usefully employed 
as shepherds and husbandmen, but were denied the exercise of 
arms, except when it was found expedient to enrol them in the mi- 
litary service. Nor did the emperors refuse the property of lands, 
with a less servile tenure, to such of the barbarians as solicited tho 
protection of Rome. They granted a settlement to several colonies 
of the Carpi, the Bastarnae, and the Sarmatians; and, by a dangerous 
indulgence, permitted them in some measure to retain their national 
manners and independence (38). Among the provincials, it was a 
subject of flattering exultation, that the barbarian, -so lately an object 
of terror, now cultivated their lands, drove their cattle to the neigh- 
bouring fair, and contributed by his labour to the public pletity. 

They congratulated their masters on the powerful accession of sub- 
jects and soldiers ; but they forgot to observe, that multitudes of 
secret enemies, insolent from favour, or desperate from oppression, 
were introduced into the heart of the empire (39). 

While tho Caesars exercised their valour on the banks of the Wmof 
Rhine and Danube, the presence of the emperors was required on am™ )l lnd 
the southern confines of the Roman world. F rom the Nile to Mount ° rp 

Atlas, Africa was in arms. A confederacy of five Moorish nations 


(36) In the Greek text of Eusebios, we read six thousand, a number which I have preferred to 
the sixty thousand of Jerome, Orosius, Eutropius, and his Greek translator PaT-anius. 

(37) Panegyr. Vet. vii. 21. 

(38) There was a settlement of the Sarmatians in the neighbourhood of Treves, which seems to 
have been deserted by those lazy barbarians : Ausonius speaks of them in his Moselle ; 

Undo iter ingrediens remorosa per avia solum, 

Et nulla humani spectaus vestigia cultns ; 


Arvaque Sauromatum nuper metala colonis. 
There Nvas a town of the Carpi in the Lower Ma?sia. 

(39) See the rhetorical exultation of Eumenius. Panegyr. vii. 9. 
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issued from their deserts to invade the peaceful provinces (40) . Ju- 
lian had assumed the purple at Carthage (41). Achillcus at Alex- 
andria, and even the Blemmyes, renewed, or rather continued, their 
incursions into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely any circumstances have 
been preserved of the exploits of Maximian in the western parts of 
Africa; but it appears by the event, that the progress of his arms 
was rapid and decisive, that he vanquished the fiercest barbarians of 
Mauritania, and that he removed them from the mountains, whoso 
inaccessible strength had inspired their inhabitants with a lawless 
confidence, and habituated them to a life of rapine and violence (42) . 
Diocletian, on his side, opened the campaign in Egypt by the siege 
of Alexandria, cut off the aqueducts which conveyed the waters of 
Tni£n>t. the Nile into every quarter of that immense city (43), and rendering 
his camp impregnable to the sallies of the besieged multitude, he 
pushed his reiterated attacks with caution and vigour. After a siege 
of eight months, Alexandria, wasted by the sword and by fire, im- 
plored the clemency of the conqueror; but it experienced' the full 
extent of his severity. Many thousands of the citizens perished in 
a promiscuous slaughter, and there were few obnoxious persons in 
Egypt, who escaped a sentence either of death , or at least of exile (44) . 
The fate of Busins and of Coptos was still more melancholy than that 
of Alexandria; those proud cities, the former distinguished by its 
antiquity, the latter enriched by the passage of the Indian trade, 
were utterly destroyed by the arms and by the severe order of Dio- 
cletian (45). The character of the Egyptian nation, insensible to 
kindness, but extremely susceptible of fear, could alone justify this 
excessive rigour. The seditions of Alexandria had often affected the 
tranquillity and subsistence of Rome itself. Since the usurpation 
of Firmus, the province of Upper Egypt, incessantly relapsing into 
rebellion, had embraced the alliance of the savages of ./Ethiopia. 
The number of the Blemmyes, scattered between the island of Meroe 
and the Red Sea, was very inconsiderable, their disposition was 
unwarlike, their weapons rude and inoffensive (46) . Yet in the 
public disorders these barbarians, whom antiquity, shocked with 
the deformity of their figure, had almost excluded from the human 


a. D a<*>. 

Conduct of 


(40) Scaligcr (Aniinadvcrs. ad Euscb. p. 243.] decides in his usual manner, that the Quinqne 
gentiani, or live African natious, were the five great cities, the PcntapolU of the inoffensive province: 
of Cyrene.. 

(41) Alter his defeat, Julian slabbed himself with a dagger, and immediately leaped into the 
flames. Victor in Epitome. 

(42) To ferocisaimos Mauritania populos inaccessis moutiuin jugis el natural i munilione {ideates, 
expugnasti, recepisti, transtulisli. Panegyr. Vet. vi. 8. 

(43| See the description of Alexandria, in Uirlius do Bel. Alexandria- c. 5. 

(44) Eulrop. ix. 24. Orosius, vii, 25. John Malala in Chron. Antioch, p. 409, 410. Tet Eume- 
nius assures us, that Egypt was pacified by the clemency of Diocletian. 

(45) Eusebius (in Chron.) places their destruction several years sooner, and at a time when Egypt 
itself was in a state of rebellion against the Romans. 

(46) Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 1. 172. Pompouius Mela, 1. i. c. 4. His words are curious, “ Iulra, si 
“ credere libet, vix homines magisque seuiifori: /Sgipanes, et Blemmyes, et Satyri." 
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species, presumed to rank themselves among theenemies of Rome (47). 

Such had been the unworthy allies of the Egyptians ; and while the 
attention of the state was engaged in more serious wars, their vexa- 
tious inroads might again harass the .repose of the province. With 
a view of opposing to the Blemmyes a suitable adversary, Diocletian 
persuaded the Nobat®, or people of Nubia, to remove from their 
ancient habitations in the deserts of Libya, and resigned to them an 
extensive but unprofitable territory above Syeno and the cataracts 
of the Nile, with the stipulation, that they should ever respect and 
guard the frontier of the empire. The treaty long subsisted; and 
till the establishment of Christianity- introduced stricter notions of 
religious worship, it was annually ratified by a solemn sacrifice in 
the isle of Elephantine, in which the Romans, as well as the bar- 
barians, adored the same visible or invisible powers of the uni- 
verse (48). 

At the same time that Diocletian chastised the past crimes of the 
Egyptians, he provided for their future safety and happiness by 
many wise regulations, which were confirmed and enforced under 
the succeeding reigns (49) . One very remarkable edict, which he 
published, instead of being condemned as the efTect of jealous ty- 
ranny, deserves to bo applauded as an act of prudence and humanity. 

He caused a diligent inquiry to be made “ for all the ancient books u e ampreou 
“ which treated of the admirable art of making gold and silver, and 
“ without pity committed them to the flames; apprehensive, as we 
“ are assured, lest the opulenco of the Egyptians should inspire 
“ them with confidence to rebel against the empire (50).” But if 
Diocletian had been convinced of the reality of that valuable art, 
far from extinguishing the memory, he would have converted the 
operation of it to the benefit of the public revenue. It is much more 
likely, that his good sense discovered to him the folly of such magni- 
ficent pretensions, and that he was desirous of preserving the reason 
and fortunes of his subjects from the mischievous pursuit. It may ifo«Uy and 
be remarked, that these ancient books, so liberally ascribed to Py- 
thagoras,. to Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious frauds of more 
recent adepts. The Greeks were inattentive either to the use or to 
the abuse of chymistrv. In that immense register, where Pliny has 
deposited the discoveries, the arts, and the errors of mankind, there 

(47) Atuos s«*$e insererc forlnnao ot provoca re ariua Romani. 

(48) See Procopius de Boll. Persic. I. i. c. 19.* 

(49) lie fixrd ihc public allowance of corn lor the people of Alexandria, at two millions of medimni ; 
about four hundred thousand quartets. Citron. Paschal, p. 276. Procop. Hist. Arcan. c. 26. 

(50) John Antioch, iu Excep. Talesian. p. 834. Suidas in Diocletian. 


* Compare, on the q<ocb of the linal extir- The dissertation contains some very interesting 
pation of the rites of Paganism from the Isle of observations on the conduct and policy of Dio- 
Phila* (Elephantine), which subsisted till the edict clelian in Egypt. Mater, pour l’llisl. du Christia* 
of Theodosius In the sixth century, a dissertation nisme en Egypie, Nubie (Abyssinic, Paris, 1832. 
of M. Lelronne on certain Greek inscriptions. -» M. 
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is not the least mention of the transmutation of metals; and the 
persecution of Diocletian is the first authentic event in the history 
of alchymy. The conquest of Egypt by the Arabs diffused that vain 
science over the globe. Congenial to the avarice of the human 
heart, it was studied in China as in Europe, with equal eagerness, 
and with equal success. The darkness of the middle ages ensured 
a favourable reception to every tale of wonder, and the revival of 
learning gave new vigour to hope, and suggested more specious arts 
of deception. Philosophy, with the aid of experience, has at length 
banished the study of alchymy; and the present age, however de- 
sirous of riches, is content to seek them by the humbler means of 
commerce and industry (51). >>? 

ThePenim The reduction of Egypt was immediately followed by the Per- 
war - sian war. It was reserved for the reign of Diocletian to vanquish 
that powerful nation, and to extort a confession from the successors 
of Artaxerxes, of the superior majesty of the Roman empire. 

Tiridita the We have observed under the reign of Valerian, that Armenia was 
Armenian, g^bdued by the perfidy and the arms of the Persians, and that, after 
the assassination of Chosroes, his son Tiridates, the infant heir of 
the monarchy, was saved by the fidelity of his friends, and edu- 
cated under the protection of the emperors. Tiridates derived 
from his exile such advantages as he could never have obtained on 
the throne of Armenia; the early knowledge of adversity, of man- 
kind, and of the Roman discipline. He signalised his youth by 
deeds' of valour, and displayed a matchless dexterity, as well as 
strength, in every martial exercise, and even in the less honourable 
contests of the Olympian games (52). Those qualities were more 
a d. m nol,| y exerted in the defence of his benefactor Licinius (53). That 
officer, in the sedition which occasioned the death of Probus, was 
exposed to the most imminent danger, and the enraged soldiers 
were forcing their way into his tent, when they were checked by the 
single arm of the Armenian prince. The gratitude of Tiridates con- 
tributed soon afterwards to his restoration. Licinius was in every 
station the friend and companion of Galerius, and the merit of Gale- 
rius, long before ho was raised to the dignity of Caesar, had been 
known and esteemed by Diocletian. In the third year of that em- 
peror’s reign, Tiridates was invested with the kingdom of Armenia. 
The justice of the measure was not less evident than its expediency. 
It w r as time to rescue from the usurpation of the Persian monarch 


(5!) See a short history and confutation of Alchymy, in the works of ibat philosophical compiler, 
La Motbe le Yaver, tom. i. p. 327 — 353. 

(52) Sec the education and strength of Tiridates in the Armenian history of Moses of Chorenc, 
• 1. ii. c. 76. He conld seize two wild bulls by the horns, and break them off with his hand*. 

153) If we give credit to the younger Victor, who supposes that in the year 323, Licinius was ouly 
sixty years of age, lie could scarcely he the same person as the patron of Tiridates ; hut we know 
from much better authority (Eusch. Hist. Ecdesiast. I. x c. 8.), that Licinius was at that time in the 
last period of old age: sixteen years before, he is represented with grey hairs, and as the content 
porary of Galerius. See Laciant. c. 32. Licinius was probably born about the year 250. 
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an important territory, which, since the reign ot Nero, had been 
always granted under the protection of the empire to a younger 
branch of the house of Arsaces (54). 

When Tiridates appeared on the. frontiers of Armenia, he was a e m 
received with an unfeigned transport of joy and loyalty. During restoration to 
twenty-six years the country had experienced the real and imagi- lh t,'iSl° f 
nary hardships of a foreign yoke. The Persian monarchs adorned 
their new conquest with magnificent buildings ; but those monu- 
ments had been erected at the expense of the people, and wore 
abhorred as badges of slavery. The apprehensions of a revolt had suit ortho 
inspired the most rigorous precautions : oppression had been aggra- COUDtrT ' 
vated by insult, and the consciousness of the public hatred had been 
productive bf every measure that could render it still more impla- 
cable. We have already remarked the intolerant spirit of the Magian 
religion. The statues of the deified kings of Armenia, and the sacred 
images of the sun and moon, w ere broke in pieces by the zeal of the 
conqueror ; and the perpetual firo of Ormuzd was kindled and pre- 
served upon an altar erected on the summit of Mount Bagavan (55). 

It was natural, that a people exasperated by sp many injuries, should Revolt or the 
arm with zeal in the cause of their independence, their religion, and '"uobio”' 1 
their hereditary sovereign. The torrent bore down every obstacle, 
and the Persian garrisons retreated before its fury. The nobles of 
Armenia (lew to the standard of Tiridates, all alleging their past 
merit, offering their future service, and soliciting from the new king 
those honours and rewards from which they had been excluded with 
disdain under the foreign government (56). The command of the 
army was bestowed on Artavasdes, whose father had saved the in- 
fancy of Tiridates, and w hose family had been massacred for that 
generous action. The brother of Artavasdes obtained the govern- 
ment of a province. One of the first military dignities was con- 
ferred on the satrap Otas, a man of singular temperance and for- 
titude, who presented to the king, his sister (57) and a consider- 
able treasure, both of which, in a sequestered fortress, Otas had 
preserved from violation. Among the Armenian nobles appeared sioryof 
an ally, whose fortunes are too remarkable to pass unnoticed. His M;i " IB0 ' 

(54) Sop the sixty-second and sixty-third books of Dion, Cassius. 

(55) Hose* of Cborene. llist. Armen. I. ii. C. 74. The statues had been erected by Valarsaces, 
who reigned in Armenia about 130 years before Christ, and was the first king of the family of Ar- 
saces (see Moses, Hist. Armen. 1. ii. ‘2, 3.). The deification of the Arsacidcs is mcnlioued by Justin 
(xli. 5.) and by Aminianus Marcclliuns (Xxiii. 6.). 

(56) The. Armenian nobility was numerous and powerful. Moses mentions many families which 
were distinguished under the reign of Valarsaces (I. ii. 7.), and which still subsisted in his own 
lime, altoui the middle of the fifth century. Sec the preface of his Editors. 

(57) She was named Chosroiduchta, and had not the os paiulum like other women. (Hist. 

Armen. 1. ii. c. 79.). 1 do not understand the expression. 41 


* Os paiulum signifies merely a large and polytus, patulo partem maris evomit ore. Pro- 
wridely opening mouth. Ovid (Metam xv. 513.) bably a wide mouth was a common defect among 
says, speaking of the monster who attacked Ilip- the Armenian women. — G. 
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name was Mamgo,* his origin was Scythian, and the horde which 
acknowledged his authority, had encamped a very few years before 
on the skirts of the Chinese empire (58), which at that time extended 
as far as tho neighbourhood of Sogdiana (59). Having incurred 
the displeasure of his master, Mamgo, with his followers, retired to 
the banks of the Oxus, and implored the protection of Sapor. The 
emperor of China claimed the fugitive, and alleged the rights of so- 
vereignty. The Persian monarch pleaded the laws of hospitality, 
and with some difficulty avoided a war, by the promise that he 
w'ould banish Mamgo to the uttermost parts of the West, a punish- 
ment, as ho described it, not less dreadful than death itself. Arme- 
nia was chosen for the place of exile, and a large district was as- 
signed to the Scythian horde, on which they might feed their flocks 
and herds, and remove their encampment from one place to an- 
other, according to the different seasons of the year. They were 
employed to repel the invasion of Tiridates ; but their leader, after 
weighing the obligations and injuries he had' received from the 
Persian monarch, resolved to abandon his party. The Armenian 
prince, who w r as well acquainted with the merit as well as the 
power of Mamgo, treated him with distinguished respect ; and, by 
admitting him into his confidence, acquired a brave and faithful 
servant, who contributed very effectually to his restoration (60). 

For a while, fortune appeared to favour the enterprising valour 
of Tiridates. He not only expelled the enemies of his family and 
country from the whole extent of Armenia, but in the prosecution 
of his revenge he carried his arms, or at least his incursions, into 
the heart of Assyria. The historian who has preserved the name of 
Tiridates from oblivion, celebrates, with a degree of national enthu- 


{58) In the Armenian History (1. ii. 78.), as -well as in the Geography (p. 367.), China is called 
Zania, or Zenastan. U is characterised by tho production or silk, by the opulence of the natives, 
and by their love of peace, above all the other nations of the earlh.f 

(59) Von-ti, the first emperor of the seventh dynasty, who then reigned in China, had political 
■transactions with Fergana, a province of Sogdiana, and is said to have received a Roman embassy 
(Hisloire des Huns, tom. i. p. 38.]. In those ages the Chinese kept a garrison at Kashgar, and one 
of their generals, about the time of Trajan, marched as far as the Caspian Sea. With regard to the 
intercourse between China and the western countries, a curious memoir of V. de Guigues may be 
consulted, in the Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxii. p. 355.$ 

(60) See Hist. Armen. I. ii. c. 81. 


* Mamgo (according to M. St. Martin, note to 
Le Beau, ii. 213.), belonged U> the Imperial race 
of Hon, who had filled the throne of China for 
four hundred years. Dethroned by the usurping 
race of Wei, Mamgo found a hospitable reception 
in Persia in the reign of Ardcschir. The em- 
peror of China having demanded the surrender 
of the fngitive and his partisans, Sapor, then 
king, threatened with war both by Rome and 
China, counselled Mamgo to retire into Armenia. 
“ I have expelled him from my dominions (he 
answered the Chinese ambassador); I have banish- 
ed him to the extremity of the earth where the 


son sets; I have dismissed him to certain death.” 
Compare Mem. snr l'Armenic, ii. 25. — M. 

+ Sec St. Martin, Mem. snr 1’ Armen io, i. 304. 

$ The Chinese Annals mention, under the 
ninth year of Yan-hi, which corresponds wrilh the 
year 166 J. C., an embassy which arrived from 
Ta-thsin, and was sent by a prince called 
An-thnn, who can be no other than Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus, who then ruled over the Ro- 
mans. St. Martin, Mem. sur l’Armenic, ii. 30. 
See also Klaproth, Tableaux Hisloriques de l’A- 
•ie, p. 69. The embassy came by Jy-nan, Ton- 
quin. — M. 
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tiasm, his personal prowess ; and, in the true spirit of eastern ro- 
mance, describes the giants and the elephants that fell beneath his 
invincible arm. It is from other information that we discover the 
distracted state of the Persian monarchy, to which the king of 
Armenia was indebted for some part of his advantages. The 
throne was disputed by the ambition of contending brothers ; and 
Hormuz, after exerting without success the strength of his own 
party, had recourse to the dangerous assistance of the barbarians 
who inhabited the banks of the Caspian sea (61). The civil war 
was, however, soon terminated, either by a victory or a reconcilia- 
tion ; and Narses, who was universally acknowledged as king of 
Persia, directed his whole force against the foreign enemy. The 
contest then became too unequal ; nor was the valour of the hero 
able to withstand the power of the monarch. Tiridates, a second 
time expelled frdm the throne of Armenia, once more took refuge 
in the court of the emperors.’ Narses soon re-established his au- 
thority over the revolted province ; and loudly complaining of the 
protection afforded by the Romans to rebels and fugitives, aspired 
to the conquest of the East (68). 

Neither prudence nor honour could admit the emperors to for- 
gako the cause of the Armenian king, and it was resolved to exert 
the force of the empire in the Persian war. Diocletian, with the 
calm dignity which he constantly assumed, fixed his own station in 
the city of Antioch, from whence he prepared and directed the mili- 
tary operations (63). The conduct of the legions was entrusted to 
the intrepid valour of Gaierius, who, for that important purpose, 
was removed from the banks of the Danube to those of the Euphra- 
tes. The armies soon encountered each other in the plains of 
Mesopotamia, and two battles were fought with various and doubt- 
ful success : but the third engagement was of a more decisive na- 
ture; and the Homan army received a total overthrow, which is 
attributed to the rashness of Gaierius, who, with an inconsiderable 
body of troops, attacked the innumerable host of the Persians (6k). 

V #3. ■ „ 

(61) Ipsos Penas ipsuimjue Regent ascitis Saccis, et Rnssis, el Gcllia, petit Crater 0 ratios. Pane- 
gyric. Vet. iii. f. The Sacra were a nation of wandering Scythians, who encamped towards the 
sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. The Gelli were the inhabitants of GhiLan along the Caspian 
Sea, and who so long, under the name of Dilemiles, infested the Persian monarchy. See d'Her- 
belol, llibliothcquc Orientate. 

(62) Moses of chorene takes no notice of this second resolution, which I have been obliged to 
collect from a passage of Ammiauus Marcellinus (I. xxiii. c. 5.}. Laciantius speaks of the ambition 
of Narses, Concitalns domeslicis excmplis avi sui Saporis ad occupandura oriculcin magma copus 
“ inhiabat." l)e Mort. Persecul. c. 9. 

(63) We may readily believe, that Lactantius ascribes to cowardice the conduct of Diocletian. 
Julian, in bis oration, says, that be remained with all the forces of the empire ; a very hyperbolical 
expression. 

(64/ Our five abbreviators, Eutropios, Festus, the two Victors, and Orosius, all relate the last and 
great battle; but Orosius is the only one who speaks of the two former. 


War between 
the Persians 
and the 
Romans. 

A. D. 296. 


Defeat of 
Gaierius. 


* M. SL Martin represents this differently. Lc This reads like the evasion of the national histo- 
roi do Perse * * * proGte d'un voyage quo Tiri- rians to disguise a fact discreditable to their hero, 
dale avoit fait & Rome pour atlaquer ce royaumc. Sec Mem. 9ur 1'Arnrenie, i. 304. — M. 
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But the consideration of the country that was the scene of action, 
may suggest another reason for his defeat. The same ground on 
which Galerius hail been vanquished, had been rendered memor- 
able by the death of Crassus, and the slaughter of ten legions. It 
was. a plain of more than sixty miles, which extended from the hills 
of Carrh® to the Euphrates ; a smooth and barren surfacq of sandy 
desert, without a hillock, without a tree, and without a spring of 
fresh water (Go). The steady infantry of the Romans, fainting with 
heat and thirst, could neither hope for victory if they preserved 
their ranks, nor break their ranks without exposing themselves to 
the most imminent danger. In this situation they were gradually en- 
compassed by the superior numbers, harassed by the rapid evolutions, 
and destroyed by the arrows of the barbarian cavalry. The king of 
Armenia had signalised his valour in the battle, and acquired per- 
sonal glory by the public misfortune. He was pursued as far as the 
Euphrates ; his horse was wounded, and it appeared impossible for 
him to escape the victorious enemy. In this extremity Tiridates 
embraced the only refuge which he saw before him: he dismounted 
and plunged into the stream. His armour was heavy, the river 
very deep, and at those parts at least half a mile in breadth (66) ; 
yet such was his strength and dexterity, that he reached in safety 
the opposite bank (67). With regard to the Roman general, we are 
ignorant of the circumstances of his escape ; but when he returned 
Hi, reception 1° Antioch, Diocletian received him, not with the tenderness of a 
Diocletian anil colleague, but with the indignation of an offended sove- 

reign. The haughtiest of men, clothed in his purple, but humbled 
by the sense of his fault and misfortune, was obliged to follow' the 
emperor’s chariot abovo a mile on foot, and to exhibit, before the 
whole court, the spectacle of his disgrace (68) . 
s«ond As soon as Diocletian had indulged his private resentment, and 
c TaKi. < ’ r asserted the majesty of supreme power, he yielded to the submis- 
a. d. 591. s j ve entreaties of the Ca:sar, and permitted him to retrieve his ow n 
honour, as well as that of the Roman arms. In the room of the 
• unwarlike troops of Asia, which had most probably served in the 
first expedition, a second army was drawn from the veterans and 
new levies of the Illyrian frontier, and a considerable body of Gothic 
auxiliaries were taken into the Imperial pay (69). At the head of a 
chosen army of twenty-five thousand men, Galerius again passed 
the Euphrates ; but, instead of exposing his legions, in the open 

(Go) The nature of the country is finely described by Plularcb, in the life of Crassus; and by 
lenophon, in the first booh of the Anabasis. 

(66) Sec Foster’* Dissertation in the second volume of the translation of the Anabasis by Spclman; 
which I will venture to rccoinmcud as one of the best versions extant. 

(67) Hist Armen. I. U. c. 76. 1 have transferred this exploit of Tiridates from an imaginary defeat 

to the real one 9 f Galerius. 

(68) Amrninn. Mareellin. I. xiv. The mile, in the hands of Eutropius (ix. 24.], of Feslus (c.25.), 
and of 0 rosin* (vii. 25.), easily increased to icccral miles. 

(69) Aurelius Victor. Jora? tides dc Rebus Gcticis, c. 21. 
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plains of Mesopotamia, he advanced through the mountains of Ar- 
menia, where he found the inhabitants devoted to his cause, and 
the country as favourable to the operations of infantry, as it was 
inconvenient for the motions of cavalry (70). Adversity had con- His victory 
firmed the Roman discipline, while the barbarians, elated by suc- 
cess, were become so negligent and remiss, that in the moment 
when they least expected it, they were surprised by the active con- 
duct of Galerius, who, attended only by two horsemen, had with his 
own eyes secretly examined the state and position of their camp. A 
surprise, especially in the night time, was for the most part fatal to 
a Persian army. “ Their horses were tied, and generally shackled, 

“ to prevent their running away ; and if an alarm happened, a 
“ Persian had his housing to fix, his horse to bridle, and his cors- 
“ let to put on, before he could mount (71).” On this occasion, the 
impetuous attack of Galerius spread disorder and dismay over the 
camp of the barbarians. A slight resistance was followed by a 
dreadful carnage, and, in the general confusion, the wounded mon- 
arch (for TS arses commanded his armies in person) fled towards the 
deserts of Media. His sumptuous tents, and those of his satraps, 
afforded an immense booty to the conqueror; and an incident is 
mentioned, which proves the rustic but martial ignorance of the 
legions in the elegant superfluities of life. A bag of shining leather, V 
filled with pearls, fell into the hands of a private soldier ; he care- 
fully preserved the bag, but he threw away its contents, judging | 
that whatever w r as of no use could not possibly be of any value (72) . 

The principal loss of Narses w as of a much more affecting nature. and 
Several of his wives, his sisters, and children, who had attended b t£'royai ,J 
the army, were made captives in the defeat. But though the cha- clpU,e ’' 
racter of Galerius had in general very little affinity with that of 
Alexander, he imitated, after his victory, the amiable behaviour of 
the Macedonian towards the family of Darius. The wives and chil- 
dren of Narses were protected from violence and rapine, conveyed 
to a place of safety, and treated with every mark of respect and 
tenderness that was due from a generous enemy to their age, their 
sex, and their royal dignity (73). 

While the East anxiously expected the decision of this great con- Negotiation 
test, the emperor Diocletian, having assembled in Syria a strong fot 
army of observation, displayed from a distance the resources of the 
Roman power, and reserved himself for any future emergency of 
the war. On the intelligence of the victory, he condescended to 

(70) Aurelius Victor says, “ Per Armenians in liostes eontendit, qu® feme sola, sea facilior vin- 
“ cendi via est." He followed the conduct of Trahan, and the idea of Julius Cxsar. 

(71) Xenophon's Anabasis, 1. iii. For that reason the Persian cavalry encamped sixty stadia from 
the enemy. 

(72) The story is told hv Amraianus, I. xxii. Instead of scccum some read scutum. 

(73) The Persians confessed the Roman superiority in morals as well as in arms. Eutrop. ix. 24. 

But this respect and gratitude of enemies is very seldom to be found in their own accounts. 
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advance towards the frontier, with a view of moderating, by his 
presence and counsels, the pride of Galerius. The interview of the 
Roman princes at Nisibis was accompanied with every expression 
of respect on one side, and of esteem on the other. It was in tlrnt 
city that they soon afterwards gave audience to the ambassador of 
the Great King (74). The power, or at least the spirit of iNarses, 
had been broken by his last defeat; and he considered an immediate 
peace as the only means that could stop the progress of the Roman 
arms, tie dispatched Apharban, a servant who possessed his favour 
and confidence, with a commission to negotiate a treaty, or rather 
to receive whatever conditions the conqueror should impose. 
Apharban opened the conference by expressing his master’s grati- 
tude for the generous treatment of his family, and by soliciting the 
liberty of those illustrious captives, lfe celebrated the valour of 
Galerius, without degrading the reputation of INarses, and thought 
it no dishonour to confess the superiority of the victorious Csesar, 
over a monarch who had surpassed in glory all the princes of his 
race. Notwithstanding the justice of the Persian cause, he was em- 
powered to submit the present differences to the decision of the empe- 
rors themselves ; convinced as he was, that, in the midst of prosperity, 
they would not be unmindful of the vicissitudes of fortune. Aphar- 
ban concluded his discourse in the style of eastern allegory, by ob- 
serving that the Roman and Persian monarchies were the two eyes 
of the world, which would remain imperfect and mutilated if either 
of them should be put out. 

“ It well becomes the Persians,” replied Galerius, w ith a trans- 
port of fury, which seemed to convulse his whole frame, “ it well 
“ becomes tire Persians to expatiate on the vicissitudes of fortune, 
“ and calmly to read us lectures on the virtues of moderation. Let 
“ them remember their own moderation towards the unhappy Va— 
“ lerian. They vanquished him by fraud, they treated him with 
“ indignity. They detained him till the last moment of his life in 
“ shameful captivity, and after his death they exposed his body to 
“ perpetual ignominy.” Softening, however, his tone, Galerius in- 
sinuated to the ambassador, that it had never been the practice of 
the Romans to trample on a prostrate enemy ; and that, on this oc- 
casion, they should consult their own dignity rather than the Per- 
sian merit. He dismissed Apharban with a hope, thatNarscs would 
soon be informed on what conditions he might obtain, from the 
clemency of the emperors, a lasting peace, and the restoration of 
his wives and children. In this conference we may discover the 
fierce passions of Galerius, as well as his deference to the superior 

(74) The account of the negotiation is taken from the fragments of Peter the Patrician, in tho 
Excerpta Legalionum published in the Byzanlino Collection. Peter lived under Justinian ; bat it i* 
very evident, by the nature of his materials, that they arc drawn from the most authentic and 
respectable writers. 
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wisdom and authority of Diocletian. The ambition of the former 
grasped at the conquest of the East, and had proposed to reduce 
Persia into the state of a province. The prudence of the latter, 1I I 5 d ™ t i °” 1>f 
who adhered to the moderate policy of Augustus and the Antonines, 1 ‘ 
embraced the favourable opportunity of terminating a successful war 
by an honourable and advantageous peace (75). 

In pursuance of their promise, the emperors soon afterwards ap- cooduios, 
pointed Sicorius Probus, one of their secretaries, to. acquaint the 
Persian court with their final resolution. As the minister of peace, 
lie was received with every mark of politeness and friendship ; but, 
under the pretence of allowing him the necessary repose after so 
long a journey, the audience of Probus was deferred from day to 
day ; and he attended the slow motions of the king, till at length he 
w r as admitted to his presence, near the river Asprudus in Media. . 
The secret motive of Narses in this delay, .had been to collect such 
a military force as might enable him, though sincerely desirous of 
peace, to negotiate with the greater weight and dignity. Three 
persons only assisted at this important conference, the minister 
Apharban, the pracfect of the guards, and an officer who had com- 
manded on the Armenian frontier (76). The first condition pro- 
posed by the ambassador, is not at present of a very intelligible 
nature ; that the city of Nisi bis might be established for the place of 
mutual exchange, or, as we should formerly have termed it, for tile 
staple of trade, between the two empires. There is no difficulty in 
conceiving the intention of the Roman princes to improve their re- 
venue by some restraints upon commerce ; but as Nisibis was si- 
tuated within their own dominions, and as they were masters both 
of the imports and exports, it should seem that such restraints were 
the objects of an internal law, rather than of a foreign treaty. To 
render them more effectual, some stipulations were probably re- 
quired on the side of the king of Persia, w'hich appeared so very 
repugnant either to his interest or to his dignity, that Narses could 
not be persuaded to subscribe them. As this was the only article to 
which he refused his consent, it was no longer insisted on ; and the 
emperors either suffered the trade to flow in its natural channels, or 
contented themselves w'ith such restrictions, as it depended on their 
own authority to establish. 

As soon as this difficulty was removed, a solemn peace was con- and articles 
eluded and ratified between the two nations. The conditions of a ot u “ lrcily ' 
treaty so glorious to the empire, and so necessary to Persia, may 

(75) Ad co victor (say* Aurelias) at ni Valerius, cujus nutu omnia gcrebantur, abnuisset, Romani 
lb sees in provinciam novam ferrentur. Vcrutn pars terrarnm tamcn nobis utilior qnaesila. 

(76) He had been governor of Sumium* (Pet. Patricius in Excerpt. Lcgat. p. 30.). This 
province seem® to be mentioned by Moses of Cliorene (Geograph, p. 300.), and lay to the east of 
Mount Ararat. 



* The Siounikh of ibe Armenian writers. Su Martin, Mem. sur I'Armenic, i. 142. — SL 
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deserve a more peculiar attention, as the history of Rome^resents 
very few transactions of a similar nature ; most of her wars having 
either been terminated by ^solute conquest, or waged against bar— 
The Atom barians ignorant of the use of letters. I. The Aboras, or as it is 
called by Xenophon, the Araxes, was fixed as the boundary between 
between the the two monarchies (77). That river, w hich rose near the Tigris, 
was increased a few miles below r Nisibis, by the little stream of the 
Mygdonius, passed under the walls of Singara, and fell into the Eu- 
phrates at Circesium, a frontier town, which, by the care of Diocle- 
tian, was very strongly fortified (78). Mesopotamia, the object of 
so many wars, was ceded to the empire; and the Persians, by4his 
cession of treaty, renounced all pretensions to that great province. II. They 
^onJ'ihc” relinquished to the Romans five provinces beyond the Tigris (79). 
lipu. Their situation formed a very useful barrier, and their natural 
strength was soon improved by art and military skill. Four of 
these, to the north of the river, were districts of obscure fame and in- 
considerable extent; Intiline, Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Moxoene ; f 
but on the east of the Tigris, the empire acquired the large and 
mountainous territory of Carduenc, the ancient scat of the Cardu- 
rhians, who preserved for many ages their manly freedom in the 
heart of the despotic monarchies of Asia. The ten thousand Greeks 
traversed their country, after a painful march, or rather engage- 
ment, of seven days ; and it is confessed by their leader, in his in- 
comparable relation of the retreat, that they suffered more from the 

» 

(77) By an error of ihc geographer Ptolemy, the position of Singara is removed from the Aboras 

to the Tigris, which may have produced the mistake of Peter, in assigning the latter river for the 
boundary, instead of the former. The line of the Roman frontier traversed, but never followed, 
the course of the Tigris.* • 

(78) Procopius de Edificiis, 1. ii. c. 6. 

(79) Three of the provinces, Zalidioene, Arzanene, and Carduenc, are allowed on all sides. Bat 
instead of the other two, Peter (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30.) inserts Rehimene and Sopbeue. I have 
preferred Ammianus (I. xxv. 7.|, because it might be proved, that Sophetie was never in the hands 
of the Persians, either before the reign of Diocletian, or after that of Jovian. For want of correct 
maps, like those of H. d'Anville, almost all the moderns, with Tillemont and Yalcsius at their bead, 
have imagined, that it was in respect to Persia, and not to Rome, that the five provinces were si- 
tuate beyond the Tigris. 


* There are here several errors. Gibbon has 
confounded the streams, and the towns which 
they pass. The Aboras, or rather the Chaboras, 
the Araxes of Xenophon, has its source above 
Ras-Ain or Rc-Saina (Theodosiopolis), *bout 
twenty-seven leagues from the Tigris; it receives 
the waters of the Mygdonim or Saocoras about 
thirty-three leagues below Nisibis, at a town now 
called Al Nahraim; it does not pass under the 
walls of Singara; it is the Saocoras that washes 
the walls of that town : the latter river has its 
source near Nisibis, at five leagues from the Ti- 
gris. See D'Anv. i’Euphralc et le Tigre, 46- 49, 
50., and the map. 

To the' east of the Tigris is another less consi- 
derable river, named also the Chaboras, which 
D'Anville calls the Centrites, Sbakour, Nicepho- 
rius, without quoting the authorities on which he 


gives those names. Gibbon did not mean to 
speak of this river, which does not pass by Sin- 
gara, and does not fall into the. Euphrates. See 
Michaclis, Supp. ad Lex. Hcbraica, 3d port, p. 664, 
665.— G. 

t See St. Martin, note on Le Beau, i. 380. He 
would read for Iulilinc, Ingclemc, the name of a 
small province of Armenia near the sources of 
the Tigris, mentioned by St. Epiphanius (Hiercs, 
60.). For the unknown name Arzacenc, with 
Gibbon, Arzanene. These provinces do not ap- 
pear to have made an integral part of the Roman 
empire,*; Roman garrisons replaced those of Per- 
sia, but the sovereignty remained in the bands 
ol the feudatory princes of Armenia. A prince of 
Carbone, ally or dependent on the empire, with 
the Rftman name of Jovianus, occurs of the reign 
of Julian. — M . 
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arrows of the Carducians, than from the power of the Great 
King (80). Their posterity, the Curds, with very little alteration 
either of name or manners,* acknowledged the nominal sovereignty 
0 / the Turkish sultan. III. It is almost needless to observe, that Arnwmi. 
Tiridates, the faithful ally of Rome, was restored to the throne of 
his fathers, and that the rights of the Imperial supremacy were fully 
asserted and secured. The limits of Armenia were extended as far 
as the fortress of Sintha in Media, and this increase of dominion was 
not so much an act of liberality as of justice. Of the provinces al- 
ready mentioned beyond the Tigris, the four first had been dismem- 
bered by the Parthians from the crown of Armenia (81) ; and when 
the Romans acquired the possession of them, they stipulated, at the 
expense of the usurpers, an ample compensation, which invested 
their ally with the extensive and fertile country of Atropatene. Its 
principal city, in the same situation perhaps as the modern Tauris, 
was frequently honoured with the residence of Tiridates; and as it 
sometimes bore the name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the buildings 
and fortifications, the splendid capital of the Modes (82). IV. The n * ri *- 
country of Iberia was barren, its inhabitants rude and savage. But 
they were accustomed to the use of arms, and they separated from 
the empire barbarians much fiercer and more formidable than them- 
selves. The narrow defiles of Mount Caucasus were in their hands, 
and it was in their choice, either to admit or to exclude the wander- 
ing tribes of Sarmatia, whenever a rapacious spirit urged them to 
penetrate into the richer climes of the South (83). The nomination 
of the kings of Iberia, which was resigned by the Persian monarch 
to the emperors, contributed to the strength and security of the Ro- 
man pow r cr in Asia (84). The East enjoyed a profound tranquillity 
during forty years; and the treaty between the rival monarchies 
was strictly observed till the death of Tiridates; when a new gene- 
ration, animated with different views and different passions, suc- 
ceeded to the government of the world ; and the grandson of Narses 
undertook a long and memorable war against the princes of the 
house of Constantine. 

The arduous work of rescuing the distressed empire from tyrants 

(80) Xenophon's Analysis, 1. iv. Their hows were three cubiU in length, their arrows two; ‘ 
they rolled down stones that were each a waggon load. The Greeks found a great many villages in 
that rode country. 

(81) According to Entropion (vi. 9. as the text is represented by the best MSS.), the city of Tigra- 
nocerta was in Arzancnc. The names and situation of the other three may be faintly traced. 

(82) Compare Herodotus, 1. i. c. 97., with Moses Choronens. Hist. Armen. 1. il. c. 84, and the map 
of Armenia given by his editors. 

(83) Uibcri, locorum potentes, Caspia via Sarmalam in Armenios raptim efTundtint. Tacit. Annal. 
vi. 33. Sec Slrabon. Geograph. 1. xi. p. 764. [edit. Casaub.] 

(84) Peter Palricius (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30.) is the only writer who mentions the Iberian article 
of the treaty. 

* I travelled through this country in 1810, unchanged in their appearance and character for 
and should judge, from what I have read and more than twenty centuries. Malcolm, note to 
seeo of its inhabitants, that they have remained Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p. 82. — M. 

i. 22 
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and barbarians had now been completely achieved by a succession 
of Illyrian peasants. As soon as Diocletian entered into the twen- 
tieth year of his reign, he celebrated that memorable sera, as well 
as the success of his arms, by the pomp of a Roman triumph (83). 
Maximian, the equal partner of his power, was his only companion 
in the glory of that day. Tho two Cassars had fought and con- 
quered, but the merit of their exploits was ascribed, according to 
the rigour of ancient maxims, to the auspicious influence of their fa- 
thers and emperors (86). The triumph of Diocletian and Maximian 
was less magnificent, perhaps, Uian those of Aurclian and Probus, 
but it was dignified by several circumstances of superior fame and 
good fortune. Africa and Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Nile, furnished their respective trophies ; but the most distinguished 
ornament was of a more singular nature, a Persian victory followed by 
an important conquest. The representations of rivers, mountains, 
and provinces, were carried before the Imperial car. The images 
of the captive wives, the sisters, and the children of the Great King, 
afforded a new and grateful spectacle to the vanity of the people (87). 
In the eyes of posterity this triumph is remarkable, by a distinction 
of a less honourable kind. It was the last that Rome ever beheld. 
Soon after this period, the emperors ceased to vanquish, and Rome 
ceased to be tho capital of the empire. . . _ . 

The spot on which Rome was founded, had been consecrated 
by ancient ceremonies and imaginary miracles. Tho presence of 
some god, or the memory of some hero, seemed to animate every 
part of the city, and the empire of the world had been promised to 
the Capitol (88). Tho native Romans felt and confessed the power 
of this agreeable illusion. It was derived from their ancestors, 
had grown up w ith their earliest habits of life, and was protected, in 
some measure, by tho opinion of political utility. Tho form and 
the seat of government were intimately blended together, nor was 
it esteemed possible to transport tho one without destroying the 
other (89). liut tho sovereignty of the capital was gradually an- 
nihilated in the extent of conquest; the provinces rose to the same 
level, and tho vanquished nations acquired the name and privileges, 
without imbibing the partial affections, of Romans. During a long 

(85) F.uieli. in Citron. Pagi ad annum. Till tho discovery of the treatise Do Mortibux Pc rvcu to- 
rn m. it was not certain that the triumph and the Yicennalia were celebrated at the same time. 

(86) At the time of tho Yicennalia, Galerius seems to have kept his station on the Danube. See 
Lactunt. do M. P. c. 38. 

(87) Butropins (ix. 27.) mentions them as a part of the triumph. As the ptrtont had been restored 
to Nantes, nothing more than their images could be exhibited. 

(88) Livy gives us a speech of Camillas on that subject (v. 5t — 55.), full of eloquence and sensi- 
bility, in o|>|N)sition to a design of removing the scat of government from Borne to the neighbouring 
city of Veii. 

(89) Julius Caesar was reproached with the intention ol removing the empire to Ilium or Alexan- 
dria. See Sucton. in Caesar, c. 79. According to the ingenious conjecture of Le Fevre and Dadcr, 
the third ode of the third book of Horace was intended to divert Augustus from the execution of a 
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period, however, the remains of the ancient constitution, and the 
influence of custom, preserved the dignity of Rome. The empe- 
rors, though perhaps of African or Illyrian extraction, respected 
their adopted country, as the seat of their power, and the centre 
of their extensive dominions. The emergencies of war very fre- 
quently required their presence on the frontiers ; but Diocletian and 
Maximian were the; first Roman princes who fixed, in time of peace, 
their ordinary residence in the provinces ; and their conduct, how- 
ever it might be suggested by private motives, was justified by very 
specious considerations of policy. The court of the emperor of the 
West was, for the most part, established at Milan, whose situation, 
at the foot of the Alps, appeared far more convenient than that 
of Rome, for the important purpose of watching the motions of the 
barbarians of Germany. Milan soon assumed the splendour of an 
Imperial city. The houses are described as numerous and well- 
built; the manners of the people as polished and liberal. A circus, 
a theatre, a mint, a palace, baths, which bore the name of their 
founder Maximian; porticoes adorned with statues, and a double 
circumference of w alls, contributed to the beauty of the new r capital ; 
nor did it seem oppressed even by the proximity of Rome (90). To 
rival the majesty of Rome was the ambition likewise of Diocletian, 
who employed his leisure, and the wealth of the East, in the em- 
bellishment of Nioomedia, a city placed on the verge of Europe and 
Asia, almost at an equal distance between the Danube and the 
Euphrates. By the taste of the monarch, and at the expense of the 
people, Nicomedia acquired, in the space of a few years, a degree of 
magnificence which might appear to have required the labour of 
ages, and became inferior only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, 
in extent or populousness (91). The life of Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian was a life of action, and a considerable portion of it was 
spent in camps, or in their long and frequent marches; but when- 
ever the public business allowed them any relaxation, they seem 
to have retired with pleasure to their favourite residences of Ni- 
comedia and Milan. Till Diocletian, in the twentieth year of his 
reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, it is extremely doubtful whe- 
' - rr; ,i:j . f . /* '• ‘ 

(90) Sec Aurelius Victor, who likewise mentions the buildings erected by Maximian at Carthage, 
probably during the Moorish war. We shall insert sonic verses of Ausouius de Clar. Lib. v. 

Et Mcdiolani mira omnia : copia rerun ; 

Innumcne culUcquo dooms ; faounda virorum 
Ingenia, et more* beti, turn duplice muro 
Amplilicata loci species ; populiqoe voluptas* 

Circus; et indusi moles cuneala Tbealri ; 

Templa, PalalinaBquc arces, opuleusquc Monela, 

Et rogkt Uerculei Celebris sub bouore lavacri. 

Cuuctaque marntoreis ornata Pcristyla signis ; 

Mceniaque in valli lorraam circumdala labro, 

Omnia qtue magnis operuin vc-lul aeinula fora is 
Excelluut *. nec juocta premit vicinia Hooke. 

(91) Lactant. de V. P. c. 17. Libanius, Orat. vili. p. 203- 
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ther he ever visited the ancient capital of the empire. Even on 
that memorable occasion his stay did not exceed two months. Dis- 
gusted with the licentious familiarity of the people, he quitted Rome 
with precipitation thirteen days before it was expectod that he 
should have appeared in the senate, invested with the ensigns of the 
consular dignity (92). 

The dislike expressed by Diocletian towards Rome and Roman 
freedom, was not the effect of momentary caprice, but the result 
of the most artful policy. That crafty prince had framed a new 
system of Imperial government, which was afterwards completed 
by the family of Constantine ; and as the image of the old constitu- 
tion was religiously preserved in the senate, he resolved to deprive 
that order of its small remains of power and consideration. We 
may recollect, about eight years before the elevation of Diocletian, 
the transient greatness, and the ambitious hopes, of the Roman 
senate. As long as that enthusiasm prevailed, many of the nobles 
imprudently displayed their zeal in the cause of freedom ; and after 
the successors of Probus had withdrawn their countenance from 
the republican party, the senators were unable to disguise their 
impotent resentment. As the sovereign of Italy, Maximian was 
entrusted with the care of extinguishing this troublesome, rather 
than dangerous spirit, and the task was perfectly suited to his cruel 
temper. The most illustrious members of the senate, whom Dio- 
cletian always affected to esteem, were involved, by his colleague, 
in the accusation of imaginary plots; and the possession of an 
elegant villa, or a well-cultivated estate, was interpreted as a con- 
vincing evidence of guilt (93). The camp of the Praetorians, which 
had so long oppressed, began to protect, the majesty of Rome ; and 
as those haughty troops were conscious of the decline of their power, 
they were naturally disposed to unite their strength with the au- 
thority of the senate. By the prudent measures of Diocletian, the 
numbers of the Praetorians were insensibly reduced, their privileges 
abolished (9k), and their place supplied by two faithful legions of 
Illyricum, who, under the now titles of Jovians and llerculians, 
wore appointed to perform the servise of the Imperial guards (95). 
But the most fatal, though secret wound, which the senate received 
from the hands of Diocletian and Maximian, was inflicted by the 
inevitable operation of their absence. As long as the emperors 

'' 1 j • ,r V 

(90) Lactant. dc M. P. c. 17. On a similar occasion, Ammianus mentions the dicacitai ptebu, as 
not very agreeable to an Imperial car. {See j X vi. c. 10.). 

(93) Lactanlios accuses Maximian or destroying fictis criminalionihos luraiaa sonatas (Dc M. P. 
c. 8.). Aurelius Victor speaks very doubtfully of the faith of Diocletian towards his friends. 

(94) TruncaUc vires urbis, imminnto prutoriarum cohortium alquc in armis vulgi numero. Aure- 
lius Victor. Lactanlius attributes to Galerius the prosecution of tbe same plan (c. 28.). .‘ft 

(95) They vrcrc old corps stationed in Illyricum ; and according to the ancient establishment, they 
each consisted of six thousand men. They had acquired much reputation by tlie use of the plun%baia % 
or darts loaded with lead. Each soldier carried five of these, which he darted from a considerable 
distance, with great strength and dexterity. Sec Vegctius, i. 17. 
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resided at Rome, that assembly might be oppressed, but it could 
scarcely be neglected. The successors of Augustus exercised the 
power of dictating whatever laws their wisdom or caprice might* 
suggest; but those laws were ratified by the sanction of the senate. 

The model of ancient freedom was preserved in its deliberations and 
decrees ; and wise princes, who respected the prejudices of the 
Roman people, were in some measure obliged to assume the lan- 
guage and behaviour suitable to the general and first magistrate' of 
the republic. In the armies and in the provinces, they displayed 
the dignity of monarchs ; and when they fixed their residence at a 
distance from the capital, they for ever laid aside the dissimulation 
which Augustus had recommended to his -successors. In the exer- 
cise of the legislative as well as the executive power, the sovereign 
advised with his ministers, instead of consulting the great council 
of the nation. The name of the senate was mentioned with honour 
till the last period of the empire; the vanity of its members was 
still flattered with honorary distinctions (96) ; but the assembly 
which had s? long been the source, and sB long the instrument of 
power, was respectfully suffered to sink into oblivion. The senate 
of Rome, losing all connection with the Imperial court and the 
actual constitution, was left a venerable but useless monument of 
antiquity on the Capitoline hill. 

When the Roman princes had lost sight of the senate and of Civjvil 
their ancient capital, they easily forgot the origin and nature of 
their legal power. The civil offices of consul, of proconsul, of 
censor, and of tribune, by the union of which it had been formed, * 
betrayed to the people its republican extraction. Those modest 
titles were laid aside (97) ; and if they still distinguished their high 
station by the appellation of Emperor, or Lmpkrator, that word 
was understood in a new and more dignified sense, and no longer 
denoted the general of the Roman armies, but the sovereign of the 
Roman world. The name of Emperor, which was at first of a t 
military nature, was associated with another of a more servile kind. dignUjaod 
The epithet of Dominos, or Lord, in its primitive signification, was 1 M ' 
expressive, not of the authority of a prince over his subjects, or of 
a commander over his soldiers, but of the despotic power of a 
master over his domestic slaves (98). Viewing it in that odious 
light, it had been rejected with abhorrence by the first Cicsars. 

Their resistance insensibly became more feeble, and the name less* 

. • 

(96) See the Thcodosian Code, I. \i. lit. ii. with Godefroy’s commentary. 

(97) See the 12th dissertation in Spanboim*$ excellent work de Usu Nurnismatnm. From medal', 
inscriptions, and historians, he examines every title separately, and traces it from Augustus to the 
moment of its disappearing. 

(98) Pliny (in Panegyr. c. 3. 55, &c.) speaks of Dominus with execration, as synonymous to Tyrant, 
and opposite to Prince. And the same Pliny regularly gives that title (in the tenth hook of the 
epistles) to his friend rather than master, the virtuous Trajan. This strange contradiction puzzles the 
commentators, who think, and the translators, who can write. 
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odious ; till at length the stylo of our Lord and Emperor was not 
only bestowed by flattery, but was regularly admitted into the 
Jaws and public monuments. Such lofty epithets were sufficient 
to elate aud satisfy the most oxcessive vanity; and if the successors 
of Diocletian still declined the title of King, it seems to have been » 
the effect not so much of their moderation as of their delicacy. 
Wherever the Latin tongue was in use (and it was the language 
of government throughout the empire), the Imperial title, as it was 
peculiar to themselves, conveyed a more respectable idea than the 
name of King, which they must have shared with an hundred bar- 
barian chieftains; or which, at the best, they could derive only 
from Romulus, or from Tarquin. But the sentiments of the East 
were very different from those of the West. From the earliest 
period of history, the sovereigns of Asia had been celebrated in the 
Greek language by the title of Basileus, or king; and since it was 
considered as the- first distinction among men, it was soon employed 
by the servile provincials of Jhe East, in their humble addresses to 
the Roman throne (99).* Even the attributes, or at l#ast the titles 
of the Divinity, were usurped by Diocletian and Maxiraian, who 
transmitted them to a succession of Christian emperors (100). Such 
extravagaul compliments, however, soon lose their impiety by losing 
their meaning ; and when the ear is once accustomed to tile sound, 
they are heard with indifference, as vague though excessive pro- 
fessions of respect. 

From the time of Augustus to that of Diocletian, the Roman 
princes, conversing in a familiar manner among their fellow-citi- 
zens, were saluted only with the same respect that was usually 


(99) Synesius de Regno, ediU Peiav. p. 15. I am indebted for this quotation to the Abbd do la 
Bleterie. 

(100) See Yandale de Consecratione, p. 354, &c. It was customary for the emperors to mention 
(in the preamble of laws) their nume/i, sacred majesty, divine oracles , etc. According; to Tillcmont, 
Gregory Nazianzen complains most bitterly of the profanation, especially when it was practised by 
an Arian emperor.* 


* In the lime of the republic, says Hegowisch, 
when tbe consuls, the praetors, and the other ma- 
gistrates appeared in public to perform tbe func- 
tions of their office, their dignity was announced 
both by tbe symbols which use bad consecrated, 
and the brdliant cortege by which they were ac- 
companied. But this dignity belonged to the off- 
ice, not to the individual ; this pomp belonged 
to the magistrate, not to the man.* * The con- 
sul, followed, in the comitia, by all the senate, 
the praetors, the quaistors, the wiilcs, the^lictore, 
the apparitors, and the heralds, on re-entering 
his house, was served only by freedmen and by 
his slaves. The first emperors went no further. 
Tiberius had, for his personal attendance, only a 
moderate number of slaves, and a few freedmen 
(Tacit. Anm iv. 7.}. Butin proportion as the 
republican forms disappeared one after another, 
the inclination of the emperors to environ them- 


selves with personal pomp, displayed itself more 
and more. * * The magnificence and the cere- 
monial of the East were entirely introduced by 
Diocletian, and were consecrated by Constantine 
to the Imperial use. Thenceforth the palace, the 
court, the table, all the personal attendance, dis- 
tinguished the emperor from his subjects, still 
more than his superior dignity. The organisation 
which Diocletian gave to his new court, attached 
less honour and distinction td rank than to ser- 
vices performed towards the members of the Im- 
perial family. H^gewisdi, Bssai Hist, sur let Fi- 
nances Romainos. * 

Few historians have characterised in a more 
philosophic manner the influence of a now insti- 
tution. — G. 

It is singular that tbe son of a slave reduced the 
haughty aristocracy ol Rome to the offices of ser- 
vitude. — G. 
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paid to senators and magistrates. Their principal distinction was Diocieuan 
the Imperial or military robe of purple; whilst the senatorial garment dSdoitud 
was marked by a broad, and the equestrian by a narrow, band or 
stripe of the same honourable colour. The pride, or rather the po- ccrcm0Ilial - 
, licy, of Diocletian, engaged that artful prince to introduce the stately 
magnificence of the court of Persia (101). He ventured to assume 
the diadem, an ornament detested by the Romans as the odious 
ensign of royally, and the use of which had been considered as the 
most desperate act of the madness of Caligula. It was no more 
than a broad white fillet set with pearls, which encircled the em- 
peror's head. The sumptuous robes of Diocletian and his succes- 
sors were of silk and gold; and it is remarked with indignation, 
that even their shoes were studded with the most precious gems. 

The access to their sacred person was every day rendered more dif- 
ficult, by the institution of new forms and ceremonies. The ave- 
nues of the palace were strictly guarded by the various schools, as 
they began to be called, of domestic officers. The interior apart- 
ments were entrusted to the jealous vigilance of the eunuchs ; the 
increase of whose numbers and influence was the most infallible 
symptom of the progress of despotism. When a subject was at 
length admitted to the Imperial presence, he was obliged, whatever 
might be his rank, to fall prostrate on the ground, and to adore, 
according to the eastern fashion, the divinity of his lord and 
master (102). Diocletian was a man of sense, who, in the course 
of private as well as public life, had formed a just estimate both of 
himself and of mankind : nor is it easy to conceive, that in substi- 
tuting the manners of Persia to those of Rome, he was seriously 
actuated by so mean a principle as that of vanity. He flattered 
himself, that an ostentation of splendour and luxury would subdue 
the imagination of the multitude; that the monarch would be less 
exposed to the rude license of the people and the soldiers, as his 
person w as secluded from the public view ; and that habits of sub- 
mission would insensibly be productive of sentiments of veneration. 

Like the modesty affected by Augustus, the state maintained by 
Diocletian was a theatrical representation ; but it must be confessed, 
that of the two comedies, the former was of a much more liberal 
and manly character than the latter. It was the aim of the one 
to disguise, and the object of the other to display, the unbounded 
power which the emperors possessed over the Roman world. 

Ostentation was the first principle of the new system instituted is™ form of 
by Diocletian. The second was division. He divided the empire^ J u™n““So 
the provinces, and every branch of the civil as well as military ad- ^oc«ian? 
ministration. He multiplied the wheels of the machine of govern- 

(101) Sec Sponhcim do Usa Numismat. Dissert, xii. 

(109) Aurelius Victor. Eutropins, ix. 90. It appear* by ibe Panegyrists, that the Romans were 
soon reconciled to the name and ccrcmouy of adoration. 
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ment, and rendered its operations less rapid, bat more secure. 
Whatever advantages and whatever defects might attend these inno- 
vations, they mus,( be ascribed in a very great degree to the first 
inventor; but as the new frame of policy was gradually improved 
and completed by succeeding t princes, it will be more satisfactory 
to delay the consideration of it till the season of its full maturity 
and perfection (103). Reserving, therefore, for the reign of Con- 
stantine a more exact picture of the new empire, we shall content 
ourselves with describing the principal and decisive outline, as it 
was traced by the hand of Diocletian. He had associated three 
colleagues in the exercise of the supreme power; and as he was 
convinced that the abilities of a single man w ere inadequate to the 
public defence, he considered the joint administration of four princes 
not as a temporary expedient, but as a fundamental law of the con- 
stitution. It was his intention, that the two elder princes should 
be distinguished by the use of the diadorn, and the title of Augmti; 
that, as affection or esteem might direct their choice, they should 
regularly call to their assistance two subordinate colleagues; and ' 
that the Caesars, rising in their turn to the first rank, should supply 
an uninterrupted succession of emperors. The empire was divided 
into four parts. The East and Italy were the most honourable, S 
the Danube and the Rhine the most laborious stations. The former * 
claimed the presence of the Augusti, the latter were entrusted to 
the administration of the Caesars. The strength of the legions was ‘ 
in the hands of the four partners of sovereignty, and the despair of . 
successively vanquishing four formidable rivals, might intimidate , 
the ambition of an aspiring general. In their civil government, the 
emperors were supposed to exercise the undivided power of the 
monarch, and their edicts, inscribed with their joint names, were 
received in all the provinces, as promulgated by their mutual coun- 
cils and authority. Notwithstanding these precautions, the political 
union of the Roman world was gradually dissolved, and a prin- 
ciple of division was introduced, which, in the course of a few 
years, occasioned the perpetual separation of the eastern and western 
empires. '' - 

increase of The system of Diocletian was accompanied with another very 
uxes. material disadvantage, which cannot even at present be totally over- . 
looked ; a more expensive establishment, and consequently an in- 
crease of taxes, and the oppression of the people. Instead of a 
modest family of slaves and freedmen, such as had contented the ■ 
simple greatness of Augustus and Trajan, three or four magnificent 
courts were established in the various parts of the empire, and as 
many Roman kings contended with each other and with the Persian 

(103) The innovations introduced ! y Diocletian are chiefly deduced, 1st, from wne very strong 
passages in Laclaalius; ami, 2dly, from the new and various office* which, in the Thoodoaian code, 
appear already established in the beginning of the reign of Constantine. 
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monarch for the vain superiority of pomp and luxury. The number 
of ministers, of magistrates, of officers, and of sonants, who filled 
the different departments of the stale, was multiplied beyond the 
example of former times ; and (if we may borrow the warm expres- 
sion of a contemporary), “ when the proportion of those who re- 
“ ceived, exceeded the proportion of those who contributed, the 
“ provinces were oppressed by the weight of tributes (10V) From 
this period to the extinction of the empire, it would be easy to 
deduce an uninterrupted series of clamours and complaints. Ac- 
cording to his religion and situation, each writer chooses either 
Diocletian, or ConstantiHe, or Yalens, or Theodosius, for the object 
of his invectives; but they unanimously agree in representing the 
burden of the public impositions, and particularly the land-tax and 
capitation, as the intolerable and increasing grievance of their own 
times. From such a concurrence, an impartial historian, who is 
obliged to extract truth from satire, as well as from panegyric, will 
be inclined to divide the blame among the princes whom they ac- 
cuse, and to ascribe their exactions much less to their personal 
vices, than to the uniform system of their administration.* The 
emperor Diocletian was indeed the author of that system ; but during 
his reign, the growing evil was confined within the bounds of mo-- 
desty and discretion, and he deserves the reproach of establishing 
pernicious precedents, rather than of exercising actual oppres- 
sion (105). It may be added, that his revonues were managed with 
prudent economy; and that after all the current expenses were 

(104) Laclaau tie M. P. c. 7. 

(105) Indicia lex nova qua} sane illorum tomporum modest ia tolcrabilis, in pcrnicicm procos- 
alt. Aurel. Victor.; who lias treated the character of Diocletian with good sense, though iu bad 
Latin. 


* The most curious document which has come 
to light since the publication of Gibbon's History, 
is the edict of Diocletian, published from an in- 
scription found at EskihissAr ( Slralonlceia], by 
Col. Leake. This inscription w as lint copied by 
Shcrard, afterwards much more completely by 
Mr. Kankcs. U is confirmed and illustrated by a 
more imperfect copy of the same edict, found in 
the Levant by a gentleman of Aix, and brought 
to this country by M. Vescovali. This edict was 
issued iu the name of the four Caesars, Diocletian, 
Maxiinian, Constantius, aud Galcritts. It fixed a 
maximum of prices throughout the empire, for all 
the uece&saries aud commodities of life. The 
preamble insists, with great vehemence, on the 
extortion and inhumanity of the venders and 
merchants. Quis ouim adeo obluuisi (obtusi) pec- 
tores (is) et a seusn inhumauilalis extorris cst qui 
iguorarc potest immo non senserit in veoalibus 
rebus qu;e vel in mercimoniis agunlur vel diurua 
urbium convorsalionc tractantur, iu tanlum sc 
licontiam defusisse, ul efTramata libido rapicn 
— - rum copia nec aunorum ubertatibus mili- 
garetur. The edict, as Col. Leake clearly shows, 
was issued A. C. 303. . Among the articles of 


which the maximum value is assessed, arc oil, 
salt, honey, butchers' meat, poultry, game, fish, 
vegetables, fruit, the wages of labourers and ar- 
tisans, schoolmasters and orators, clothes, skins, 
bools aud slioes, harness, timber, com, wine, aud 
beer (zylhus). The depreciation iu the value of 
money, or tbc rise in the price of commodities, 
had been so great during the last ceuturv, that but- 
chers’ meat, which in the second century of the 
empire was iu Rome about two denarii the jiound, 
was now fixed at a maximum of eight : Col. Leake 
supposes the average price could not lie less than 
four : at the same lime the maximum of the wages 
of the agricultural labourers was twenty-five. 
The whole edict is, jtcrliaps, the most gigantic 
effort of a blind though well-intentioned despo- 
tism, to control that which is, aud ought to lie, 
beyond the regulation of the government. Sec 
an Edict of Diocletian, by Col. Leake, London, 
1826. 

Col. Leake has not observed that this edict is 
expressly named in the treatise do Mon. Persccut. 
ch. vii. Idem cum variis iniquitatihus iratuensam 
faceret caritatcm, legem preliis rcrum veualium 
statucrc conatus cst. — M. 
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discharged, there still remained in the Imperial treasury an ample 
provision either for judicious liberality or for any emergency of the 
state. 

Abdication of It was in tlie twenty-first year of his reign that Diocletian executed 
Biodejian memorable resolution of abdicating the empire; an action more 
lUximian. naturally to have been expected from the elder or the younger An- 
toninus, than from a prince who had never practised the lessons of 
philosophy either in the attainment or in the use of supreme power. 
Diocletian acquired the glory of giving to the world the first example 
of a resignation (106), which has not been very frequently imitated 
Resemblance by succeeding monarchs. The parallel of Charles the Fifth, how- 
ever, will naturally offer itself to our mind, not only since the elo- 
quence of a modern historian has rendered that name so familiar to 
an English reader, but from the very striking resemblance between 
the characters of the two emperors, whose political abilities were 
superior to their military genius, and whose specious virtues were 
much less the effect of nature than of art. The abdication of 
Charles appears to have been hastened by the vicissitude of fortune; 
and the disappointment of his favourite schemes urged him to re- 
linquish a power which he found inadequate to his ambition. Bat 
the reign of Diocletian had flowed with a tide of uninterrupted 
success; nor was it till after he had vanquished all his enemies, and 
accomplished all his designs, that he seems to have entertained any 
serious thoughts of resigning the empire. Neither Charles nor Dio- 
cletian were arrived at a very advanced period of life; since the one 
was only fifty-five, and the other was no more than fifty-nine years 
of age ; but the active life of those princes, their wars and journeys, 
the cares of royalty, and their application to business, had already 
impaired their constitution, and brought on the infirmities of a pre- 
mature old age (107). 

a. d. 304 . Notwithstanding the severity of a very cokl and rainy winter, 

^Dwcfctiin Diocletian left Italy soon after the ceremony of Ins triumph, and 
began his progress towards the East round the circuit of the Illyrian 
provinces. From the inclemency of the weather, and the fatigue of 
the journey, he soon contracted a slow illness; and though he made 
easy marches, and was generally carried in a close litter, his dis- 
order, before he arrived at Nicomedia, about the end of the sum- 
mer, was become very serious and alarming. During the whole 
winter he was confined to his palace : his danger inspired a general 
and unaffected concern; but the people could only judge of the 
various alterations of his health, from the joy or consternation 
which they discovered in the countenances and behaviour of his 

(J06) Solus omnium, post comlitom Roman um Impcrium, qui ex tanto fasligio sponte ad privatae 
vitae stalum civiliiatcmqne remearet. Eulrop. ix. 28. 

(107} The particulars of the journey tod illness are taken from Lactantius (c. 17.), who may 
sormi imes be admitted as an evidence of public facts, though very seldom of private anecdote*. 
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attendants. The rumour of his death -was for some time univer- 
sally believed, and it was supposed to be concealed with a view to 
prevent the troubles that might have happened during the absence 
of the Csesar Galerius. At length, however, on the first of March, 
Diocletian once more appeared in public, but so pale and emaciated, 
that he could scarcely have been recognised by those to whom his 
person was the most familiar. It was time to put an end to the Bupmieuc. 
painful struggle, which he had sustained during more than a year, 
between the care of his health and that of his dignity. The former 
required indulgence and relaxation, the latter compelled him to 
direct, from tho bed of sickness, the administration of a great em- 
pire. He resolved to pass the remainder of his days in honourable 
repose, to place his glory beyond the reach of fortune, and to 
relinquish the theatre of the world tb fcis younger and more active 
associates (108). 

The ceremony of his abdication was performed in a spacious 
plain, about three miles from Nicomedia. The emperor ascended 
a lofty throne, and in a speech, full of reason and dignity, declared 
his intention, both to the people and to the soldiers who were as- 
sembled on this extraordinary occasion. As soon as he had di- a. d.ms. 
vested himself of his purple, he withdrew from the gaaing multi- M “ 7 '• 
tude; and traversing the city in a covered chariot, proceeded, 
without delay, to the favourite retirement which he had chosen in 
his native country of Dalmatia. On the same day, which was the Compliance 
first of May (109), Maximian, as it had been previously con- of 
certed, made his resignation of the Imperial dignity at Milan. 

Even in the splendour of the Roman triumph, Diocletian had me- 
ditated his design of abdicating the government. As he wished to 
secure the obedience of Maximian, he exacted from him, either a 
general assurance that he would submit his actions to tho au- 
thority of his benefactor, or a particular promise that he would 
descend from the throne, whenever he should receive the advice 
and the example. This engagement, though it was confirmed by 
the solemnity of an oath before the altar of lire Capitolina Ju- 
piter (110), would have proved a feeble restraint on the tierce temper 

f!08) Aurelius Victor ascribes the abdication, which had been so variously accounted for, to tiro 
causes. 1st, Diocletian's contempt of ambition ; and 2dly, Hit apprehensiou of impending troubles. 

One of tho panegyrists (vj. 9.) mentions the age and infirmities of Diocletian, as a verp natural reason 
for his retirement.* 4 

(109) The difli cullies as well a# mistakes attending the dales both of the year aud of tho day of 
Dioclciiau's abdication, are perfectly cleared up by Tillemont, Ilist. dcs Btnpercurs, tom. iv. p. 525. 
note 19., and by Pagi ad annum. 

(110) See Panegyr. Veter, vi, 9. The oration was pronounced after Maximian had reassumed the 
purple. 

* Constantine (Orat. ad Sand. c. 401.) more -his long illness might produce a temporary de- 
than insinuated that derangement of mind, con- pression of spirits, triumphantly appeals to the 
nectcd with the conflagration of the palace at philosophical conduct of Diocletian in bis retreat, 

Nicomedia by lightning, was the cause of his ab- and the influence which he still retained on pub- 
dication. But Heinicben, in a very sensible note lie affairs. — M. 
on this passage in Buaebius, while he admits that 
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of Maximian, whose passion was the love of power, and who neither 
desired present tranquillity nor future reputation. But he yielded, 
however reluctantly, to the ascendant which his wiser colleague 
had acquired over him, and retired, immediately after his abdication, 
to a villa in Lucania, where it was almost impossible that such an 
impatient spirit could find any lasting tranquillity. 

Diocletian, who, from a servile origin, had raised himself to the 
throne, passed the nine last years of his life in a private condition.' 
Reason had dictated, and content seems to have accompanied, his re- 
treat, in which he enjoyed for along time the respect of those princes 
to whom he had resigned the possession of the world (111). It is 
seldom that minds, long exercised in business, have formed the 
habits of conversing with themselves, and in the loss of power they 
principally regret the wanfetf occupation. The amusements of 
letters and of devotion, which afford so many resources in solitude, 
were incapable of fixing the attention of Diocletian ; but he had pre- 
served, or at least he soon recovered, a taste for the most innocent 
as well as natural pleasures, and his leisure hours were sufficiently 
employed in building, planting, and gardening. His answer to 
Maximian is deservedly celebrated. He was solicited by that rest- 
less old man to reassume the reins of government, and the Im- 
perial purple. He rejected the temptation with a smile of pity, 
calmly observing, that if he could shew Maximian the cabbages 
which he had planted with his own hands at Salona, he should no 
longer be urged to relinquish the enjoyment of happiness for tire 
pursuit of power (112). In his conversations with his friends, he 
frequently acknowledged, that of all arts, the most difficult w r as 
the art of reigning; and he expressed himself on that favourite topic 
with a degree of warmth which could be the result only of ex- 
perience. “ How often,” was he accustomed to say, “ is it the 
“ interest of four or five ministers to combine together to deceive 
“ their sovereign I Secluded from mankind by his exalted dignity, 
“ the truth is concealed from his knowledge; he can see only with 
“ their eyes, he hears nothing but their misrepresentations. He 
“ confers the most important offices upon vice and weakness, and 
“ disgraces the most virtuous and deserving among his subjects. 
“ By such infamous arts,” added Diocletian, “ the best and wisest 
“ princes are sold to the venal corruption of their courtiers (113).” 
A just estimate of greatness, and the assurance of immortal fame, 
improve our relish for the pleasures of retirement ; but the Roman 

(111) Eumcnius pays him a very fine compliment: “At cairn divinum ilium virum, qtti prim in 

“ imperium ct participavit Cl posuiL, cousilii et forti sui uon poenitet; nec araisisse sc pu tat quod 
“ spootc trunscripsit. Felix bcatusque vere quern vestra, tantoruin principum, coluat ohsequia 
** privatum." Panegyr. Vet. vii. 15. a >>. 

(112) We are obliged lo the younger Victor for this celebrated boa mol. Eutropius mentions the 

tiring in a more gcueral manner. .jw erw 

(413) Hist. August, p. 223, 224. VopUcus bad learned this conversation from his father. 
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emperor had filled too important a character in the world, to enjoy 
without allay the comforts and security of a private condition. It 
was impossible that he could remain ignorant of the troubles which 
afflicted the empire after his abdication. It was impossible that he 
could be indifferent to their consequences. Fear, sorrow, and 
discontent, sometimes pursued him into the solitude of Salona. His 
tenderness, or at least his pride, was deeply wounded by the mis- 
fortunes of his wife and daughter; and the last moments of Dio- 
cletian were embittered by some affronts, which Licinius and 
Constantine might haye spared the father of so many emperors, 
and the first author of their own fortune. A report, though of a “Vs«.‘ 
very doubtful nature, has reached our times, that ho prudently 
withdrew himself from their power by a voluntary death (114). 

Before we dismiss the consideration of the life and character of awi 
Diocletian, we may, for a moment, direct our view to the place of e.c adjacent 
his retirement. Salona, a principal city of his native province of i 0 ™ 1 * 1 ' 
Dalmatia, was near two hundred Roman miles (according to the 
measurement of the public highways) from Aquiieia and the con- 
fines of Italy, and about two hundred and seventy from Sirmium, 
the usual residence of the emperors whenever they visited the Il- 
lyrian frontier (115). A miserable village still preserves the name 
of Salona ; ' but so late as the sixteenth century, the remains of a 
theatre, and a confused prospect of broken arches and marble co- 
lumns, continued to attest its ancient splendour (116): About six 

or seven miles from the city, Diocletian constructed a magnificent 
palace, and we may infer, from the greatness of the work, how 
long he had meditated his design of abdicating the empire. Tho 
choice of a spot which united all that could .contribute either to 
health o» to luxury, did not require the partiality of a native. “ The 
“ soil was dry and fertile, the air is- pure and wholesome, and 
“ though extremely hot during the summer months, this country 
“ seldom feels those sultry and noxious winds, to which the coasts 
“ of Istria and some parts of Italy are exposed. The view’s from 
“ the palace are no less beautiful than the soil and climate were 
“ inviting. Towards the west lies the fertile shore that stretches 
“ along the Hadriatic, in which a number of small islands are 
“ scattered in such a manner, as to give this part of the sea the 
“ appearance of a great lake. On the north side lies the bay, 

“ Wiiicfc led to the ancient city of Salona; and the country beyond 

(114) Tho younger Victor slightly mentions the report. But is Diocletian had disobliged a 
powerful and successful party, his memory has been loaded with every crime and misfortune. It 
has been affirmed, that he died raving mad, that he was condemned as a criminal by the Boman 
senate, &c. 

(115) See the Itiner. p. 269. 272. edit. Weasel. 

(116) The Abate Fortis, in his Viaggio in Dalmazia, p. 43. (printed at Venice in the year 1774, In 
two small volumes in quarto), quotes a MS. account of the antiquities of Salona, composed by 
Giambattista Giustiniani about the middle of the xvilh century. 
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“ it, appearing in sight, forms a proper contrast to that more ex- 
“ tensive prospect of water, which the Hadriati'c presents both to 
“ the south and to the east. Towards the north, the view is ter— 
“ minated by high and irregular mountains, situated at a proper 
“ distance, and in many places covered with villages, woods, and 
“ vineyards (147).” 

Diocletian's Though Constantine, from a very obvious prejudice, affects to 
poiacc. mention the palace of Diocletian with contempt (118), yet one of 
their successors, who could only see it in a neglected and mutilated 
stale, celebrates its magnificence in terms of the highest admi- 
ration (119). It covered an extent of ground consisting of between 
nine and ten English acres. The form was quadrangular, flanked 
with sixteen towers. Two of the sides were near six. hundred, 
and the other two near seven hundred feet in length. The whole 
was constructed of a beautiful free-stone, extracted from the 

• neighbouring quarries of Trau, or Tragutium, and very little in- 
ferior to marble itself. Four streets, intersecting each other at 
right angles, divided the several parts of this great edifice, and the 
approach to the principal apartment was from a very stately en- 
trance, which is still denominated the Golden Gate. The approach 
was terminated by a peristylium of granite columns, on one side 
of which we discover the square temple of /Esculapins, on the other 
the octagon temple of Jupiter. Thelatter ofthosedeitiesDiocletian 
revered as the patron of his fortunes, the former as the protector 
of his health. By comparing the present remains with the pre- 
cepts of Vitruvius, the several parts of the building, the baths, 
bed-chamber, the atrium, the basilica, and the Cyxicenfe, Corin- 
thian, and Egyptian halls have been described with some degree of 
precision, or at least of probability. Their forms were* various, 
their proportions just, but they were all attended with two imper- 
fections, very repugnant to our modern notions of taste and con- 
veniency. These stately rooms had neither windows nor chimneys. 

• They were lighted from the top (for the building seems to have 
consisted of no more than one story), and they received their heat 
by the help of pipes that were conveyed along the walls. The 
range of principal apartments was protected towards the south-west 
by a portico five hundred and seventeen feet long, which must 
have formed a very noble and delightful walk, when the beauties 
of painting and sculpture were added to those of the prospect. 

(117) Adam’s Antiquities of Diocletian’s palace at Spalatro, p. 6. We may add a circumstance Or 
two from the Abate Fortis : the little stream of the Hyader, mentioned by Lucan, produces roost 
exquisite trout, which a sagacious writer, perhaps a monk, supposes to have been one of the prin- 
cipal reasons that determined Diocletian in the choice of his retirement. Fortis, p. 45. The same 
author (p. 38.) observes, that a taste for agriculture is reviving at Spalatro ; and that an experimental 
farm has lately been eitablished near the city, by a society of gentlemen. 

(118) Constantin. Oral, ad Caelum Sanct. c. 25. In this sermon, the emperor, or the bishop who 
composed it for him, affects to relate the miseralde end of all the persecutors of the church. 

(119) Constantin. Porpbyr. de Statu Imper. p. 86. 
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Had this magnificent edifice remained in a solitary country, it 
would have been exposed to the ravages of time; but it might, 
perhaps, have escaped the rapacious industry of man. The village 
of Aspalatlms (120), and, long afterwards, the provincial town of 
Spalatro, have grown out of its ruins. The Golden Gate now 
opens into the market-place. St. John the Baptist has usurped 
the honours of /Esculapius; and the temple of Jupiter, under the 
protection of the Virgin, is converted into the cathedral church. 

For this account of Diocletian’s palace we are principally indebted 
to an ingenious artist of our own time and country, whom a very 
liberal curiosity carried into the heart of Dalmatia (121). But 
there is room to suspect, that the elegance of his designs and 
engraving has somewhat flattered the objects which it was their 
purpose to represent. We are informed by a more recent and very Dttiin'.of 
judicious traveller, that the awful mins of Spalatro are not less 
expressive of the decline of the arts than of the greatness of the 
Roman empire in the time of Diocletian (122). If such was indeed 
the state of architecture, we must naturally believe that painting 
and sculpture had experienced a still more sensible decay. The 
practice of architecture is directed by a few general and even me- 
chanical rules. But sculpture, and, above all, painting, propose 
to themselves the imitation not only of the forms of nature, but of 
the characters and passions of the human soul. In those sublime 
arts, the dexterity of the hand is of little avail, unless it is ani- 
mated by fancy, and guided by the most correct taste and observation. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that the civil distractions of ofieiters. 
the empire, the license of the soldiers, the inroads of the barba- 
rians, and the progress of despotism, had proved very unfavourable 
to genius, and even to learning. The succession of Illyrian princes 
restored the empire, without restoring the sciences. Their military 
education was not calculated to inspire them with the love of let- 
ters; and even the mind of Diocletian, however active and capacious 
in business, was totally uninformed by study or speculation. The 
professions of law and physic are of such common use and certain 
profit, that they will always secure a sufficient number of practi- 
tioners, endowed w ith a reasonable degree of abilities and know- 
ledge; but it does not appear that the students in those two faculties 
appeal to any celebrated masters who have nourished within that 
period. The voice of poetry was silent. History was reduced to 

(120) D’Anville, Geographic Anclonno, tom. i. p. 162. 

1 121) Messieurs. Adam and CleriMcau, attended by two drnnghtsmen, visited Spalatro in the 
month of July, 1757. The magnificent. work which their journey produced was published in London 
seven years afterwards. 

(122) I shall quote the words of the Abate Fortis. “ E'bastevolinente nota agli amatori dell’ 

“ Architettura, e dell* Antichila, l'opera del Signor Adams, ebe a donato molto a que' superbi ves- 
“ tigi coll' abitualc cleganza del sno toccalapis e del bulino. In generate la rozzena del scalpello, 

“ e'l catlivo gusto del sccolo vi gareggiano colb magnificenza del fabricalo." See Viaggio in Dal* 
mazia, p. 40. 
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dry and confused abridgments, alike destitute of amusement and in- 
struction. A languid and affected eloquence was still retained in the 
pay and service of tire emperors, who encouraged not any arts ex- 
cept those which contributed to the gratification of their pride, or 
the defence of their power (123). 

The declining age of learning and of mankind is marked, how- 
ever, by the rise and rapid progress of the new Platonists. The 
school of Alexandria silenced those of Athens ; and the ancient sects 
enrolled themselves under the banners of the more fashionable 
teachers, who recommended their system by tho novelty of their 
method, and the austerity of their manners. Several of these mas- 
ters, Ammonius, Plotinus, Amelius, and Porphyry (124), were men 
of profound thought, and intense application ; but by mistaking the 
true object of philosophy, their labours contributed much less to 
improve, than to corrupt the human understanding. Tho know- 
ledge that is suited to our situation and powers, the whole compass 
of moral, natural, and mathematical science, was neglected by the 
new Platonists; whilst they exhausted their strength in the verbal 
disputes of metaphysics, attempted to explore the secrets of the in- 
visible world, and studied to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, on sub- 
jects of which both these philosophers were as ignorant as the rest 
of mankind. Consuming their reason in these deep but unsubstan- 
tial meditations, their minds were exposed to illusions of fancy. 
They flattered themselves that they possessed the secret of disenga- 
ging the soul from its corporeal prison; claimed a familiar intercourse 
with daemons and spirits; and, by a very singular revolution, con- 
verted the study of philosophy into that of magic. The ancient 
sages had derided the popular superstition ; after disguising its extra- 
vagance by the thin pretence of allegory, the disciples of Plotinus 
and Porphyry became its most zealous defenders. As they agreed 
with the Christians in a few mysterious points of faith, they attacked 
the remainder of their theological system with all the fury of civil 
war. The new Platonists would scarcely deserve a place in the 
history of science, but in that of the church the mention of them 
will very frequently occur. 

(123) The orator Enmcnius was secretary to the emperors lfaximian and Constantins, and Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in the college of Aulnn. His salary was six hundred thousand sesterces, which, 
according to the lowest computation of that age, must have exceeded three thousaud pounds a year. 
He generously requested the permission of employing it in rebuilding the college. See. his Oration 
De Rcstaurandis Scbolis ; which, though not exempt from vanity, may atone for his panegyrics. 

(124) Porphyry died about the lime of Diocletian’s abdication. The life of his master Plotinus, 
which he composed, will give us the most complete idea of tho genius of the sect, and the manners 
of its professors. This very curious piece is inserted in Fabricius, Bibliotheca Gncca, tom. It. 
p. 88—148. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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